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CE IE” | 
Or TETUAN IN Barbary; A PLAN OF Cayira; ITS HISTORY, 

AND SOME OTHER PARTICULARS, | 9 
H Us, nas from the coaſting ok laid down inſtruc- 
tions for the mariner to ſail from the bay of Cales ; 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, till he lies along. fide 


the noble mole at Malaga, (which, with the cathedral of that an- 


cient Phoenician city, and grand aqueduct, all begun about the 
reign of our queen Elizabeth of glorious memory, are laſting 


monuments of thoſe who projected ſuch. magnificent, ſtupendous, 


and neceflary fabricks) or anchors off the coaſt of Tetuan, where 


ſhips may ſafely ride, except in eaſterly winds : for whenever t the 
wind chops about to that quarter, they muſt weigh and run for the 
bay of Gibraltar, &c. This town of Barbary was a very ancient 


city, and gave name to a large province, and is the ſeat of an 
alcayde, but was once of a baſha, called by the Romans Tetua- 
num, then Tettequin, now Tetuan, and rebuilt by the Africans, 


eighteen miles from the Straits, to the eaſtward of Ceuta, and 


ſix miles and a half up the country from the Mediterranean fea : 
vo. II. = wy it 


Dy 
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it was taken from the Moors at the ſame time when they won 
Septa from the Goths. It is reported that the Goths beſtowed the 
government of this town upon a woman with one eye, who 
weekly repairing thither to receive tribute, the inhabitants named 
the town Tettequin, which ſignifies in their language, an eye: 
afterwards being often attacked by the Portugueſe, the inhabitants 
forſook it, and it remained ninety-five years deſolate: which 
time being expired, it was re- edified and replanted with inhabi- 
tants, by a certain captain of Grenada, who, together with this 
king, being expelled thence by Ferdinand king of Caſtile, departed 
to Fez. This famous captain in the wars, and who ſhewed him- 
ſelf fo valiant, was by the Portugueſe called Almandali ; who hav- 
ing obtained the government of this town, and licenſe to repair 
it, environed the ſame with new walls, and built an impregnable 
caſtle, as it was then thought, and encompaſſed it with a deep : 
ditch. . 
After this, he made nde war upon the 1 and 
extremely moleſted and endangered their towns of Septa, Caſar, 
and Tangier: for with three hundred valiant horſemen of Gre- 
nada, he made daily incurſions and inroads upon the Chriſtians, 
and thoſe that he took, he put to continual labour and toil about 
the building his forts: upon a time when Leo himſelf travelled 
this way, he ſaw three thouſand Chriſtian captives, who being 
. Clad | in coarſe ſackcloth, were conſtrained in the nights to lie fet- 
' tered in deep dungeons : this captain was exceedingly liberal unto 
"i African and Mahometan ſtrangers that paſſed by: howbeit, 
eoncludes Leo Africanus, within theſe few years, one of his eyes 
being thruſt out with a dagger, and the other waxing dim with 
age, he departed this life, leaving the town a his death to his 
nephew, who was a moſt valiant man (1). 
Whilſt I was in the garriſon of Gibraltar, i in one thouſitgh 4 

en hundred and fifty- four, I aſked and obtained leave to viſit 


(1) 20h E o, p. 180. 
this 
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vhs t6wn of Tetuan; with five more officers of that impregnable 
Hill: We embarked' on board a Swede, bound to that place, and 
dere oppoſite the new mole/ at ſive minutes paſt nine in the morn- 
ing, and after croſſing the five- fold current, ſteering, for Ceuta 
Prutz the ſhip dropped anchor at three o clock 1 in the after noon, * 
Tn "Tetwan road. Mules being ready, we mounted and. rode to 
the town, Where we were kindly received * Mr, « Pettigraws his 
Britannie/ majeſtys conſul. 5 91-1; 1 
Ceuta, no leſs vaddderatile Swi ne pot its s advantageous 
ſituation at the entrance of the Mediterranean, than for the 
beauty of its public buildings, and the ſtrength of its walls and 
bulwarks, by which, and a good garriſon, it held out, not indeed 
à vigorous ſiege, as the Spaniards ſtile it, but an obſtinate block- 
ade, againſt an army of Moors, is ſituated on ariſing ground, at 
the foot of the mountain of Apes, which juts out into the Straits, 
and makes the neareſt point to the Spaniſh coaſts. It is till yery 
conſiderable, and a biſhop's ſee, hath. a good palace, and noble 
cathedral. Near it ſtands the celebrated mountain, with ſeyen 
ſummits, known to the Ancients by the name of Septempatres (2). 
The Moors laid ſiege to it in one thouſand fix hundred and nincty- 
ſeven, and have kept it blockaded up ever ſince, . without inter- 
miſſion, though without ang eng likelihood of their ever maſter- 
ik e | S428 4 
ph extreme dozen of the natives Ret” hot Ceuta makes 
them ſo ſurpriſingly active, that they will go, as ſome. report (3), 
from Tetuan to Mequinez, which is one hundred and fifty miles, 
for a ducat, without minding heat or rain, in leſs than twenty- 


ol tour eur 4 river in n ns Sales no aden becauſe, they 


(2) Mod. Univ, Hit. Vol. 5 B. AHL. .C c. ii. 5 b 83. Bracht Re- 
volution of Morocco. | (3) Hiſt. of Morocco, : annd 0 1750. „Bic wit's 
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im deres it with the ſame expedition that they make on land; 
and their whole ſupport is only ſome meal, a few figs or raiſins, 
Which they carry in their goat . ; und . pee _— 
Wea mixed with a little honey. he 

In nine hundred and eh ce Abe Palrambn, the defender of 
ths! divine law, as he {tiled himſelf, built a fortreſs near Corduba, 
and made himſelf maſter of Septa, or Ceuta, in Africa; leaving 


there one of the quran of his realm will the CGI al an 


emir. 
Ceuta Was taken from the Moors in one thouſand fo hand 


Wh fifteen, in the reign of king John the firſt of Portugal; who 
being at 'peace with all Chriſtian neighbours, made preparations 
for ſome great enterprize in foreign parts; for that end a fleet 
was fitted out, partly from Liſbon, and partly from Spain, Eng- 


land, and the Netherlands; the king's five ſons undertaking the 


Taifing of the land forces. Theſe preparations were managed with 
+ much ſecreſy, that it created a jealouſy as well in the minds of 


the Chriſtian kings of Caſtile 'and Arragon, as in that of the 


Moorifh king of Grenada, when all on a ſudden, they landed on 
dhe Barbary ſhore, near to this town of Ceuta, which town, then 


in the hands of the Africans, they made themſelves maſters of in 


-a few hours, to the amazement of all men: yet, of what ſubſtan- 
tial benefit Ceuta ever was to Portugal, or has ſince been to Spain, 
in Whoſe hands it now is, is hard to tell; fo far, however, may 


| be ſaid, that the eaſe with which this conqueſt was made, encou- 


raged the court of Portugal to ane more n and a 9 ry 
"conqueſts ſoon after (4). 
The famous duke de Ripperda went inte 6 ties arr. his ba- 


niſhment from Spain. The deſign of his going to Mequinez was 


0 engage Mule Abdalla ; in the blocking = 11 kwo h for- 
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Or, TETUAN, in BARBARY, x7 6 
treſſes of Ceuta and Mellita, in ruining of the Spaniſh-coaſts, and 
uniting in a league with the. other piratical ſtates of Barbary, to 
tranſport an, army, of Moors into Spain, ſufficient to undertake 
the reconquering of that rich and fertile country. His pro- 
poſal gained credit the more eaſily with that monarch, as admiral 
Perez, who in a late reign had been ſent ambaſſador to the Britiſh 
court, and fince then to the Hague, had given him and his court 
a high character of his abilities, and artfully inſinuated into them 
the great apprehenſions which the European powers were in, on 
account of his attachment to him: upon which it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, that his ſcheme ſhould be put in execution, and 
that the whole conduct and preparations for the war ſhould be 
entirely left to his care (5). 

_. Ripperda, now become a great favourite at court; and. raiſed 
to the dignity, of a baſha, having informed himſelf the beſt way 
he could, by a faithful ſpy of his, named Martin, of the ſtate of 
the Spaniſh garriſons and fortreſſes on the Barbary coaſts, imme- 
diately propoſed the opening of the trenches before Ceuta; which, 
vhen it came to be debated in council, the moſt experienced offi- 
cers among the Moòrs ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, on account of the 
many fruitleſs attempts that had been already made againſt that 
place, as well as the vaſt expence of blood and treaſure which the 
bare blockade of it had coſt their monarchs, who muſt by this 
time be ſufficiently convinced that it was abſolutely impregnable. 
Ripperda heard them all out with abundance of pleaſure, becauſe 
he well knew that, they had not raiſed any objection which he 
could not remove, as they chiefly ſprung from their ignorance, of 
the European ways of carrying on ſuch difficult ſieges with ſuc- 
ceſs; but when he came to open to them thoſe various and new 
invented methods of acting offenſively and defenſively, of which 
bin t was a thorough . he eaſily As them. all over 
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6689 0 pinion; and the ſiege of that pl ace was unanit6u 15 agreed 
to S ee on without any further delay. e ee i 


2e 1s 


mander in chief, and raiſed ſome other renegadoes to conſiderable 


commiſſions under him. He alſo aſſembled a choice body of in- 
fantry, conſiſting of about ten thouſand men, at the head of 
whom Ripperda marched directly to Ceuta, where he directed 


every thing with ſuch ſurpriſing judgment and unwearied induſtry, 


as failed not to inſpire the reſt of the troops with'freſh vigour and 
courage, inſomuch that they now no longer looked upon this 
blockade as an unſurmountable taſk, which could only end with 


their deaths, as their language formerly was, but looked upon 


the carrying of the place as a ſure and eaſy one, under ſuch an 
experienced commander, whom they looked upon as ſent from 
heaven to free them from thraldom and miſery, and'to lead them 
toa plentiful harveſt of laurels and wealth, eſpecially as he took 
great care to ſhew himſelf at their head in every expedition. 


As ſoon as he thought he had ſufficiently inſpired his troops, 


and given the engineers the beſt rules how to proceed in the ſiege, 
he returned to Mequinez, where he was received with the greateſt 
marks of favour and eſteem. His deſign was to ſolicit that court 
for a new ſupply of proviſions, ammunition, and artillery, His 
motion was immediately ſeconded by admiral Perez, and agreed 
to by the council; and the arrival of that freſh convoy to the 
camp ſo conciliated the hearts and confidence of his Mooriſh troops 
to him, that they cried him up as their common _— and the 
| ableſt general of the age. 55 s d. 
1 Ripperda was now at the ſummit of credit and Happineſs fs any 
5 ſhare of the latter can fall to the lot of a renegado to his God and 
"his « country, when all was overcaſt again by the arrival of his 


faithful ſpy Martin, who brought him the unẽ xpected news, that 


dle Spaniards were preparing to tranſport an ardiy ante) Africa to 
retake 


"That nothing might be wanting to the car rying on of the fa⸗ 
vourite project, Abdalla nominated that apoſtate duke to be com- 
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Or TETU AN, IN BARBARY,. e. 7 
retake the city of Auran, or Oran, i if not to extend their conqueſts 
ſtill farther. The declaration was dated June the ſixth, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and thirty-two, and contained the reaſons 
which had induced the Spaniſh. monarch to this expedition / 
which a ſufficient number of Ob men, and arms, was dif- 
to the court of 1 1 

Abdalla, though not a little ſurpriſed a at the news, was s yet 
* that he had ſo able a general as Ripperda to oppoſe the 
famous marquis of Montemar, who commanded the Spaniſh 
forces; and as that place was then in the hands of the Algerines, 
his allies, he wholly | committed the defence of it to him. How- 
ever, he was obliged to yield to the ſuperiour valour of the Spa- 
niſh forces, through the baſeneſs and cowardice of his own. 
This unavoidable diſgrace, however, was ſo far from diſcouraging 
him from purſuing his. old ſcheme, that the exceſſive heats of the 
country had ſcarcely obliged the Spaniards to quit the field, than 
he ſtarted a double project; the one for renewing the ſiege of 
Ceuta, and the other for the recovery of Auran ; both which he 
repreſented to the king as practicable and caſy, provided he could 
engage the free Moors; that is, the Algerines, Tuniſians, and 
Tripolitans, to join heartily and unanimouſly i in it. He found 
little or no difficulty to engage them all in it; and, in a few days 
after, his couriers returned with the agreeable news, that they 
were all in full. march to reach the army before Ceuta, Upon 
which, Ripperda immediately ſet out, and found them accord- 
ingly encamped about two leagues ſhort of that place: but here 
he was likewiſe informed, that the garriſon had received a. conſi- 
derable reinforcement, and was marched out to engage in open 
field. This laſt piece of news would certainly have given him 
the greateſt pleaſure, as it did a moſt wiſhed-for opportunity. of 
fignalizing himſelf on ſo critical a juncture, had he not had too 


© eat Aon from their for mer behaviour to miſtruſt the firmneſs: 
of 
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of his Mooriſh troops, on which the whole fucceſs chiefly de- 
pended. To confirm them, therefore, the more in it, he made a 
long and moſt pathetic harangue, in which he difplayed to them, 
with his uſual rhetoric,” the barbarity and tyranny of the Spani- 
ards, all joining together to reduce them to the loweſt and moſt 
miſerable ſtate of flavery, reminding them of what their noble an- 
ceſtors had ſuffered from them, and what a deal of blood and 
tr eaſure it had coſt them to repel their ambition and cruelty, and 
how much now depended upon their valour and firmneſs at this 
juncture, deſiring of them nothing more than that they would 
follow his example, who was now going to lead them againſt 
their and his own enemies. The Moors, who were no leſs charm- 
ed with his eloquence than inſpired by his conduct, behaved on 
this occaſion with unuſual bravery and firmneſs; and though the 
engagement was long and obſtinate, yet, contrary to their wonted 
cuſtom, they fought boldly hand to hand, rallied ſeveral times, 
whilſt their general was in ſome meaſure preſent in every poſt of 
danger, not only diſtributing his commands, but alſo fighting, 
charging, rallying, and expoſing himſelf every moment to ſome freſh 
danger. At length, after a long and bloody action, the Spani- 
ards were totally defeated, and forced to retire to Ceuta in great 
confuſion, after a very great loſs of their beſt forces and officers. 
Fluſhed with this ſignal victory, the ambitious baſha began to 
open the trenches in form before Ceuta; and at the ſame time 
ſent a reinforcement of thirty thouſand men, under the command 
of Hali, to aſſiſt in the forming the ſiege of Auran: but unfortu- 
nately for him, - whilſt his troops, elevated with this ſucceſs, laid 
careleſsly ſtraggling along the trenches, and their advanced guard 
was at a good diſtance from the head quarters, the governour 
thought fit to ſally upon them in the dead of night at the head of 
ſix thouſand men, beſides five hundred priſoners, and ſeveral offi- 
cers of diſtinction. The deſign was ſo well conducted, that the 
Spaniards quickly drew the Moors out of their trenches, and 
filled 


C 
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filled them up, nailed up their cannon, plundered their head 
quarters, and forced Ripperda to flee in his ſhirt to Tetuan, leav- 
ing the greateſt part of his infantry to be cut in pieces by the 


enemy; and a much greater ſlaughter would have been made 


among them, had not the cavalry come timely to their reſcue, and 
by charging the enemy with freſh vigour, given an opportunity 
to ſome corps of foot to form in the plain behind them, who hav- 
ing repulſed them, happily recovered their poſts. However, the 
engagement laſted near ſeven hours before the Spaniards retired ;. 
ſo that the great number of the {lain, the great booty they took, 
and the ſtandards; and trophies of honour they carried into the 
place, joined to the great diſgrace of the Spaniſh baſha, who had 
been firſt projector of that ſiege, wholly quathed that enterprize, 
and made the Moors glad to lay quiet awhile,” without attempt- 
ing any new one, till towards the latter end of the year, when, 
having increaſed their army to above fifty thouſand men, they 


reſolved upon reſuming that of Auran, in which they proved 


more ſucceſsful : but this is foreign to my plan. Ceuta remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, but the Moors, Abough folled, 
ſtill blockaded the place. . 

The Moors, who had laid two years before 8 hs a nu- 
merous army, was, in one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety-ſix, 


; obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after having loſt. fifteen thouſand men, 


and being in the field twenty-five months; when they firſt ſet 
down before it, Ceuta was defended by the marquis de Valparaiſo, 
with invincible courage, and afterwards with indefatigable dili- 
gence by the marquis de » Avallaneda, who was ſent to relieve 
it (6). e . _ 
Though n in the es year one ate he ſix hun- 
dred and forty, ſo propitious to the commerce of England and 
other Nations, on account of the great revolution in Portugal, 


(6) Mod, Univ, Hiſt, Vol. xxI. B. NIX, C4 p. 472+ 
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when John duke of Braganza found means to drive out the Spa- 

niardds, and to aſcend the throne of Portugal, by the name of 
king John the fourth. Ceuta having a Spaniſh garriſon, did not 

revolt to the duke of Braganza, as the reſt of the Portugal terri- 
tories had done; but remains to this very day in the poſſeſſion of 
Spain. The Moors having kept Ceuta blocked up for many years; 

the marquis de Lede arrived in Spain with troops from Sicily 

and Sardinia; and was ordered to tranſport them into Africa, in 

order to relieve that place: he had the good fortune to obtain two 


victories over the Moors; but he was no ſooner returned into 


Spain, than they ſet down again before Ceuta, and renewed the 
blockade of that place, and which, in fact, 1s confinyed to this 
day. 

The infant don Henry, the youngeſt ſon of the above king, 
and maſter of the order of Chriſt, particularly ſignalized himſelf 
at the taking of Ceuta : he had been always much devoted to the 


ſtudy of the mathematics, but more particularly to coſmography, 


which induced him, while at Ceuta, to ſolicit the converſation of 


| thoſe Moors and Jews, who, by their travels, had acquired a 


knowledge of the remoteſt parts of the earth: from them he 
learned the ſituation of ſeveral places of conſequence which he 
had never before heard of, and the information did not fail to in- 
ſpire him with a moſt ardent inclination to diſcover and poſſeſs 
them; not fo much to gratify his ambition, as to extend the know- 
ledge of the true God. 

With an immediate view to accompliſh this great deſign, after 
the conqueſt of Ceuta, he retired to the Algarves, and on a con- 
venient part of cape St. Vincent, erected a town to ſerve him as 
an arſenal for his ſhipping, which he named Terca Nabal : 
was alſo called the town of the infant: here he made preparations 
for his future diſcoveries and conqueſts, and fitted out fleets for 
the Atlantic and Southern oceans, which were then deemed un- 


navigable, and, but for him, might have been ſo till now. 
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I muſt not omit, that in one thouſand three hundred and ninety- 

nine, the Corſairs of Barbary being extremely troubleſome, king 
Henry the third of Caſtile, ordered the fleet that had been pre- 
pared againſt Portugal to clear the ſeas of thoſe robbers, which 
they did; and taking it to be a proper appendix to their com- 
miſſion, undertook to clear the land a little alſo ; with this view 
they landed their forces, and attacked Tetuan, of which they 
quickly became maſters, pillaged it, carried away all the inhabi- 
tants, and then burnt it to the ground (7). 


Juan Gonſalvo Zarco, a gentleman of the bedchamber to don 
Henry, was the perſon who principally aſſiſted him in his diſco- 


veries, to which he applied the large revenues of the order of 
Chriſt : this gentleman was the firſt on whom the king conferred 
the honour of knighthood at the taking of Ceuta: he ſerved the 
infant in all his African expeditions, with a ſucceſs proportioned 


to his great abilities, and the conſtancy of his reſolution ; and it 


is ſaid, that he firſt introduced the uſe of artillery in ſhips: he 
paſſed the Straits in the year one thouſand four hundred and 


twenty, as he had in the year one thouſand four hundred and 
eighteen, diſcovered the iſland. of Puerto Santo, while he was pro- 


ſecuting his ſearch after cape Bajador. 
Ceuta is maintained by a bull from Rome: there are four bulls 


granted by that ſee to Spain excluſively; the fourth of which is 


the bull of milk (8), which is an indulgence to eat fleſh, butter, 
cheeſe, and eggs, in Lent. 

Thus, ſays my author, you ſee the buſineſs, council, or gene- 
ral commiſſion of cruſade, is to diſtribute thoſe bulls; to raiſe a 
revenue to the crown, under a pretence of levying a tax for cru- 


ſading: its greateſt object is the maintenance of Ceuta, which, 


at hey could not effect, they would looſe all an to this 


4% Kod. anti Hiſt. Hiſpan. part Iv. | 8) Clarke's Spaniſh Nation, 
letter iii. part 11. p. 45—46. OY 
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tax, as it would then revert to the ſee of Rome. In this council 
all books of religion are examined; no breviary nor miſſal can 
be printed without its licence: it is the repoſitory of ſtolen goods 
unowned : it was erected in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-five, All the king's ſubjects are obliged to buy the 
indulgence belonging to the cruſado, to enable them to go to 
confeſſion, receive abſolution, and to communicate; for if they 
bring not this bull, the prieſts will neither abſolve, or give them 
the wafer : this very conſiderable part of the crown revenues was 
given in conſequence of cardinal Ximenes's expedition into Africa: 
all the benefices in Spain are taxed for the cruſade: Toledo alone 
pays fifty thouſand ducats yearly (ſix thouſand two hundred and 
fifty pounds ſterling.) The contribution of the clergy 1s great, 
but of the laity ſtill more. Theſe four bulls are ſaid to produce 
yearly, in Spain only, one million two hundred thouſand ducats, 
(about fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling) and about double 
that ſum in America: thoſe who die without having DONT them, 
die excommunicated. 1 | 
-I alfo find in the ſame author 9), that the ſalaries of the 

__ officers in Spain, Ceuta, and the hoſpital, amount to 
fifteen thouſand and ninety pounds ſeven ſhillings ſterling. This 
town has been frequently attacked by the Moors, but to little pur- 
poſe, and with conſiderable loſs on their ſide: it is well fortified 
acroſs the narrow iſthmus, and well mounted with ordnance : 
they daily mounted in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-three, 

when general Crawford viſited that garriſon, five hundred men. 
The chief engineer of that fortreſs ſhewed the general a plan of 
Gibraltar, and all our public edifices; with his plan how he would 
have fortified that hill, and how he would have erected thoſe 
fabrics. | 

I now preſent a plan of this peninſula, ſituated upon the coaſt 

of — north and ſouth, oppoſite to Gibraltar, at about Ke 


9) Page 236. 
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Or TETUAN in BARBARY, „ 1g 
teen miles diſtant, belonging to his moſt catholic majeſty, and be- 


ſieged or inveſted by the Moors, ſince the year one thouſand ſix 
hundred and ninety-three, with that of the ſuburbs adjoining, 


as far as Africa point. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLAN or CEUTA. 


3 10 town of Ceuta. 
B ſuburbs, where the inhabitants retired during the flows: 


C part of the iſland ful of high mountains, where they put 


their cattle. | 
D the attacks by the Moor, with their intrenchment and 


batteries. 
I. the red redoubt, ſo called, 3 the works are done 1 in 


maſonry, erected for battering the place. 
2. the enemy's camp, where they have different batteries. 
3. the firſt battery, erected for beginning to batter the place. 
4. retrenchments, which they abandoned. | 
F. the ruins of an old town, long fince deſtroyed, which was 
ſituated at the bottom of a hill, of which remains nothing but a 
few parts of the old walls. | 
6. lines or intrenchments of the grenadiers of the garriſon, 
out of which they make their ſallies, having ſeveral times obliged 
the Moors to retire further. 
F. a kind of covert way palliſadoed, called eſtagades. 
8. ground gained upon the enemy in their attack upon the 
baſtion St. Francis Havir. | 
9. work called the angle of St. Paul. 
10. St. James's baſtion. 
11. the new ravelin. 
12. horn- work covering the front of the place. 
13. bridge to communicate to the out-Works. 
14. rampart round the place. 
15. powder magazine. 
16. The 


14 Or TETUAN in BARB ART, ze. 
16. the mole for covering the battoes. 
17. bridge of ſtone to go to the mountain. 
18. convent of St. Francis. | 
19. convent of mercy, 
20. the king's hoſpital. 
21, the general s houſe. 
22. magazine of St. Peter, where the proviſions : are kept. 
23. the chapel of St. Anazaive. 
24. ſmall caves or landing-places. 
25. Walls which ſurround the whole acceſſible part of the pe- 
ninſula of the mountain. | 
26. fort St. Amazo. 
27. fort St. Catherine. 
28. fort of the Great Noſe. 


29. parts of the old walls and ſmall towers. 
zo. On the higheſt part of the mountain is a tower called the 


Hatche, where is put a centinel to make ſignals upon any motion 
the Moors are making. From this place the whole country round 
about, and the camp of the enemy, is diſcovered; and may diſ- 


cover any works that are done by them. 
31. Guard-houſe, where a ſmall guard of ſix or eight men 


are kept to relieve the centinel. . 
32. the chapel. 
Before the enemy had taken Gibraltar, it was very eaſy to ſend 

ſuccours to Ceuta, and to tranſport the neceſſary ammunition to the 
garriſon ; but at preſent, the whole 1s ſent from Cadiz, and is very 
difficult to tranſport troops and proviſions. there, on account of 
the frigates which lie in the bay of Gibraltar, which command 
the entrance of the Straits; but, however, when the wind is good, 
they paſs under favour of the night. FEE 


But to return to the road of Tetuan : to n landing. and 


to cover their gallies, if chaſed by an enemy, and the entrance of 


their river, which meanders beauafully — a pleaſant level 
4 country 
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Or TETUAN TY BARBARY, Ec. 15 
country towards a river; which river, unluckily for the Moors, 
has a bar at the entrance: they have raiſed a ſquare tower of ſo- 
lid maſonry to a great height, and a rampart and parapet with 
loop-holes for cannon : this is on the weſt ſide of the river, na- 
vigable for ſmall veſſels as far as Marteen, (a place about two 
miles from the bay, and on the weſt ſide) where they load and 

unload their goods. 

The plain of Tetuan extends from the mouth of the river 
(which in the Arabian dialect 1s called Docmilwad) up to the 
town through a fertile country to its ſource of ſeventeen miles. 
The Spaniards attempted to choak up the mouth, by ſinking 
veſſels loaded with ſtones, but the Moors found means to open it. 
This river changes its name every mile or two: oppoſite the town 
it is called, Elwad Ketan,. or the river of Ketan ; then Elwad Be- 
lemedan ; then Elwad Magageſhetwa ; then Elwad Marteen, the 
cuſtom-houſe, where the officers are very ſtrict ; then Docmil- 
wad. On the ſouth of the river are undulating cultivated hills, 
and on their backs prodigious mountains, inhabited by wandering 
tigers, that ſometimes deſcend into the plains: the inhabitants of 
the firſt hills and neareſt to the ſea, are called Belemedans, who 

are friends to the town: but thoſe oppoſite Tetuan, called Bra- 
bras, i. e. mountaineers, are their enemies: on the ſide of theſe 
hills, is the ſmall town Buſamlan. At the cuſtom-houſe (marteen) 

are drawn on ſhore the gallies, the largeſt is ninety-ſix palms long, 
equal to ſeventy-two feet, allowing nine inches to a palm: ſhe 
had ſixty- nine ribs, carried ninety men, with two three pounders, 
and four ſwivels, and was rowed with thirty oars. At the launch 
ing of theſe barks, all the men, women, and children, attend with 
great rejoicing, wiſhing the galley ſucceſs, &c. They are built 
cloſe to the town, and from thence carried and launched into the 
river at half a mile's diſtance. On the fouth ſide of the river, 
and in the diſtrict of Belemedan is a delightful retreat, called Boſ- 


wells bower, from. Mr, George Boſwell, an Engliſh merchant, 
Who. 
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who reſided many years at Tetuan, and there reſigned his breath: 
he; it ſeems, ſpent a great deal of his time in reading under the 
ſhade of theſe large ſpreading olive trees, which crowns the ſum- 


mit of a gentle and eaſy aſcending fertile tump, and from the top 


you command the plain to Tetuan, the wide ſpreading ſea, and 


the large plain on the north ſide of the river, which is much 
broader and longer than from the Mediterranean ſhore to the 


town. Along the coaſt are beacons, on which they make fires to 
give notice when any attempt is made to land. The ſoil is very 


rich, but moſtly uncultivated: in the middle of this plain is a 
thick cluſter of trees, which the Tetuaneſe call Gemmetaſe eſt, 


that is to ſay, the church or ſanctuary of Taſſe, a ſaint who was 
there buried, a ſmall ſquare, two feet high, built over his grave, 
which is the ſanctuary. Here the European reſidents of Tetuan 

retire to, as at Boſwell's bower, which is much the ſame diſtance, | 


forming almoſt an equilateral triangle. In winter, vaſt quantities 
of game frequent theſe plains and river, if the rains are not. too 
ſevere, which break down the banks and overflow the whole, to 
the great joy of the neighbouring inhabitants; and, like a ſecond 
Nile, fattens the earth, that produces in great abundance. Near 
the town, and on the ſides of their hills, are incloſures made of 
ſhrubs and reeds mixed with alloes : the anemone, lupine, jon- 
quil, and many other bulbous roots, are natives of theſe plains. 
The woods are ſcarce and mean, and fitter to warm the houſe 
than build it. Their groves conſiſt chiefly of cork trees, which 
ſeem to differ but little from the ſcarlet oak, excepting the inden- 
ture of their leaves : their fruit is a ſmall kind of acorn, woody 


within: at the root of theſe trees is uſually found the lentiſco, 


which 1s generally but a ſhrub, and of little other ſervice to the 
Moors than to feed their goats: the juice whereof, mingled with 


other ingredients, is uſed by the potters to give a faint colour to 


their earthen ware, which they find to enhance the price, and ad- 


vance the ſale. FFF U 
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The next remarkable ſort of. wood, is the alcaröbe, a tree of 
great curioſity, and merits much notice: the alcarobe bears a cod, 
in quantity and likeneſs much reſembling the Engliſh bean; the 
inner ſubſtance thereof is ſweet, and lodgeth hard ſmall kernels; 
this fruit is eaten by the Moors of inferiour condition, and by all, 
at the feaſt Aſhorah : but it is chiefly preſerved for their horſes, 
to whom it is both phyſic and repaſt : for the fruit of the alca- 
robe hath two excellent properties, to drench, and make their 
horſes fat. d 
Some have called the fruit locuſta, and Iappoſed: i it was the 
baptiſt's food in the wilderneſs: but others conjecture that St. 
Matthew's Axgideg, were only the tops and extremities of herbs 
and plants; and there are alſo ſome judicious critics, who inter- 
pret the baptiſt's locuſts to be a kind of fly, or graſshopper, which 
in warmer climates are very large and many, and were formerly 
dried and eaten by the inhabitants: but they were obſerved to 
yield but ſmall nutriment, and ever thought fitter for medicine 
than aliment. 

There is a great probability that the fruit of the alcarõbe is the 
ſame with the prodigal's ceratia, or huſks; for it Uous excellently 
accord with their deſcription. 

Beſides the fallad ordinary in other countries, they have one 
ſort rarely to be met with in Europe, which they call by a word, 
ſounding in Spaniſh tomatos : this grows in the common fields, 
and when ripe is plucked and eaten with oil: it is pleaſant, but 
apt to cloy. Barengenos, as in Spain, grows creeping hke cu- 
cumbers upon the ground; theſe are boiled with beef and mut- 
ton, and in no ſmall eſteem among the Moors. 

The palm tree muſt be mentioned; it is well known that theſe 
trees are male and female, and that the fruit will be dry and in- 
ſipid without a previous communication with the male. In the 
month of March or April, therefore, when the ſheaths that incloſe 
the young cluſters of the flowers and fr uit, 1, e. of the male ard 

vor, u. D . female, 
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female, begin to open; (at which time the dates are formed, me 


the flowers are meally) they take a ſprig or two of the male cluſ- 


ter, and inſert it in the ſheath of the female; or elſe they take a 
whole cluſter of the male tree, and ſprinkle the farina of it over 
ſeveral cluſters of the female: the latter practice is common in 


Egypt, where they have a number of males: but the trees of this 


country are impregnated by the former method, where one male 


is ſufficient to impregnate four or five hundred females. 
It is faid, that the palm tree is in its greateſt vigour about thirty- 
years after tranſplantation (1), and that it continues in full vigour 


ſeventy years longer, bearing yearly, all this time, fifteen.or twenty. 
cluſters of dates, each of them fifteen or twenty pounds weight: 
after this period they begin gradually to moulder and pine away, 
uſually falling about the latter end of their ſecond century: they 
require no other culture and attendence than to be well watered. 


once in four or five days, and to have the lower boughs plucked 


off, whenever they begin to droop or wither. 


Before the Moor ſows his ground, he plows ; when the grain is 


caſt, he plows it over again, acroſs the firſt furrows, all performed 
by oxen, who draw by their foreheads: and when they com- 
pliment their alcaidg (i. e. governour) with a piece of virgin 
earth, all hands go to the plow, which they call tueſa; this com- 
pliment 1s generally once a year, and happened when I was in the 
country. It is pretty to ſee an hundred plows divided into three 


ſquadrons, turning up the glebe, all in motion, croſling each other, 


with commanders of ſquadrons directing, and the alcaide attend- 
ing, with his horſe and foot guards in attendence alſo. 

Mr. Lancelot Addiſon (2) juſtly obſerves, there appears but 
little induſtry in the Moors huſbandry, for their tillage is ſo mean, 


that he that ſees it may juſtly wonder, that the land under ſuch 


ſmall improvement ſhould be ſo fruitful: in moſt parts they plow 


(1) Addiſon. (2) Vid. his ſhort Narrative of Weſt Barbary, p. 93. 
| but 
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put with two oxen, careleſsly tied by the horns, and in ſome ca- 


vilas (i. e. like our counties or ſhires) with a like number of 
aſſes, mules, camels, and a baſer breed of hor ſes; the plow turn- 
ing up no more mould than ſufficeth to bury the ſeed: for (ſays 
the Moor) if the furrows ſhould be deep, and the drought begin, 
before the corn hath broken the earth, it would not be able to 
force a paſſage through the ſtiff clods. They uſe no labour to aſ- 
fiſt the arable land by manuring it, except that the ordure of their 
towns is caſt out, not ſo much to enrich the glebe, as to keep 


_ themſelves cleanly : but this painful part of huſbandry is ſupplied 
by the anniverſary burning of the withered graſs and ſtubble, 
which ſerves to keep the ſoil, and deſtroy the vermin, which other- 


wiſe, eſpecially the ſcorpion, would render the country very dan- 


gerous for habitation. When the Moors have reaped their corn, 


they tread it out with oxen, damſels, &c. and winnow upon the 
place where it grows, and then ſet the chaff on fire: inſtead of 
granaries, they have caves bricked or wrought with ſtone, called 
matamoras, in which they depoſit their corn, where it is pre- 
ſerved from the worm, and other enemies: the ſtraw they chop, 


and keep for their horſes; for although there is abundance of 


herbage, yet no part thereof is cured and preſerved for a winter 
Kore of hay, which he imputes to the Moors ſloth, rather than 
the needleſsneſs of ſuch a proviſion. The ground produces great 
quantities of wheat, barley, peaſe, beans, hemp, and flax: oats 


hey have none; and they reap three times between May and 


September. 
The town of Tetuan, on the north part of Barbary, i is teen 


leagues from Calpe, and ſeven from Ceuta; and the moſt civilized 
town in all that country. At a diſtance it looks like an encamp- 


ment, the houſes being white and flat ; the ſituation delightful, as 


the country lies all below, except on the back of the caſtle : the 
town is built on an eaſy aſcending, but rocky hill, walled quite 
round; part done by the alcaide Lucas, of an Andaluſian family 
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in Spain, and by his predeceſſor Temmim, and the baſha, Hamed 
Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, who reſided as governour in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty, &c. though not quite finiſhed at this 


time: in ſeveral places it has two walls, and-at others, three; it 
is in circumference four miles, containing forty thouſand inhabi- 
tants: its garriſon conſiſts of fifteen hundred men, and four hun- 
dred horſe. Almoſt on the ſummit of the hill is the caſtle that 


commands the town, but is of no great ſtrength, as the hill ſtill 
continues to aſcend, where batteries may eaſily be erected, fo: 
as to render it of no ſervice. The walls of the caſtle and: town, 


which are made of rotten ſtone, is very thin : the parapets for 


muſkets being but one foot and a half thick, and the-rampart 


three and a half. Round this town are hexagon; round and ſquare 


towers for flanks. Some part of the wall is made of tapia, i. e. 
mud and mortar, framed-in wooden caſes, and dried: in the ſun. 
On the top of moſt of theſe towers, as well. in the caſtle as town, 
they have their batteries, which are high, and are ſolid from their 


baſes; yet their upper works are very thin, and-at the ſame time 


very much ſtraitened for want of room to work their guns. The 


maſter gunner, William Waitly, a Londoner, and renegado, in 


what they call ſhaban, which anſwers to our month of June, con- 
ducted us round their works; many of their guns were vere bad, 
yet they had eighteen ſix pounders 1ron, and four fix pounders 
braſs, once belonging to a Dutch twenty gun ſhip, that was drove 
on ſhore between Ceuta point, (by a Levant wind) and cape Por- 
cas; the ſhip was commanded by captain Steneſs, whom they ſent 
to Fez, with the crew: there were eighteen-pounders not mount- 
ed, very good; they were brought by Muley. Muſtady, who laid 


ſiege to the place. On the back of the caſtle is a large ſpring that 


ſupplies the town, but is of a very hard quality: therefore the in- 
habitants are obliged to uſe rain water, collected for that purpoſe; 
as the men are bearded, they have no occaſion to ſhave; yet as 


the women are wont to ſhave, they uſe the earth foſſof, which is 


brought. 
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brought from Morocco: to half an ounce, they put the quantity 
of wood aſhes, that will lay on a ſhilling, with the ſame quantity 


of lime, and half that of ſoap; they warm it all together on the 


fire, then rub it over the part, which takes off the hair. The 
water from the above ſpring runs under every ſtreet, and is con- 


ducted by large earthen pipes, into every houſe, where it falls 
from a lead or iron pipe into a large baſon of ſtone, having a 
niche on the brim, the water falls into another ſmaller, where 
overflowing, it runs into a duct that conveys it elſewhere: in the 


depth of winter it is very warm, and runs ſmoakking through 
every houſe; but in ſummer it is as cold: the cold is very ſevere 
for the time it laſts, and as their houſes are all built for coolneſs, 


and in the ſame ſtile, not deviating eſſentially one from the other, 
they feel the frigidity of the air very ſeverely. Each houſe conſiſts 


of a (baſe) ſquare court, like to thoſe in Spain ; round or ſquare 


pillars ſupport a gallery: round the. ſquare below, and the gallery 
above, are the rooms, with large folding doors, but ſeldom have 
any windows, and thoſe are facing the gallery: air holes are over 
each door. They have no fire places, but in the kitchen, on the 
fide of which is the warm bath. All the rooms are longer by a 


third, yet are not at right angles, neither are the courts: the tops 


of their houſes are flat, and the walls all white; which makes the 
town at a diſtance look like an encampment : round the tops of 
the houſes they have a thin wall, breaſt high, with an opening 
and paſſage from one houſe to the other, and where the ſtreets 
ſeparate the building, they fling arches acroſs, and where one 


houſe 1s higher than the other, they aicend or deſcend by ſteps : 


the women and men receive and return their viſits on the tops of 
Houſes: the Mooriſh women live in the upper apartments, and 
therefore often viſit one another. The houſes of Jews, or mer- 
chants of whatſoever nation, are obliged to raiſe their walls higher, 


and are not ſuffered to look over into the Moors. Mr. Pettigrew 
told me, that they 5180 him to raiſe his wall two feet on that 


account. 
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account. The place where the Jews reſide, is called the Jewd'ry; 
they are very numerous, ſuppoſed five thouſand : they have ſeven 
ſynagogues, and no more than one hundred and ſeventy houſes, 
and pay great taxes : they are only ſuffered to walk at particular 
parts of the town: half an hour after ſun-ſet, they are locked in 
their diſtrict, and are let out, an hour before day break. Twice 
a week they are taken to work, at repairing of walls, &c. with 
the Chriſtian ſlaves, and, like them, are never rewarded for their 
labour. The ſtreets are very narrow, dirty, and dark ; the gloom 
is owing to the communication on the top of their houſes, which 
as I have obſerved is flat, with a little decline, ſo as to carry off 
the rain down an earthen pipe, which runs into, and cleanſes the 
neceſſary. Over the open ſquare on the top of moſt of their houſes, 
are iron grates quite acroſs, to prevent robbery. The people, like 
the Spaniards, are very much inclined to floth ; the latter ſtruts 
muffled up, cloking it in the ſun; and the former loungeing in 
the alhaige from morn till eve. The ſhops are ſeparate from their. 
dwellings, reſembling our coblers ſtalls, and the furniture of their 
houſes conſiſts chiefly of mats and crockery ware: when they eat, 
they neither make uſe of tables or chairs. They fit croſs- legged 
on their mats, and place their diſhes upon large greaſy pieces of 
leather, which ſerves both for table and table cloth: their diſhes | 
are either pewter or earthen ware, made wide at top, and narrow 
at bottom ; while they eat, a ſervant ſtands behind them with a 
great bowl of water in one hand, and a long piece of blue linen 
in the other, to wipe their right hand, which they only uſe to 
pull their victuals to pieces, being generally done to rags, as we 
call it: their left hand is never uſed at their meals, either in eat- 
ing or drinking; for that waits only on the neceſſary occaſions of 
nature. It is againſt the law to drink out of gold or filver veſſels, 
neither are they permitted to drink ſpirituous liquors, or wines, 
except cyder; however, I have ſeen them often drunk, yet never 
to ſtrike, as they are not allowed to lift the hand againſt each 
other ; 
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other ; though it is ſaid that baſha Hamet, being much in liquor 
at one time, drew his ſcymitar, and laid about him among his 
There are five large moſques, and twelve ſaints houſes : 
the moſques and other public buildings are grand, though in the 
Moriſco taſte. Whenever a great faint dies, they raiſe a moſque 
over his tomb: the moſques are open all day; and though ſtran- 
gers are not permitted to enter them under the ſevere penalty of 
forſaking his religion, and embracing that of Mahomet, yet they 
may look in, as paſſing. In their moſques they have no paint- 
ings, images, or any thing for oſtentation or ſuperſtition, but 
pure ſimple nature ranges through the whole: mats cover the 
bottom and ſides, and the pillars are lined with the ſame to 
a certain height, having running water in them; but ſuch as are 
built upon high places, have wells. Steeples there are to moſt of 
them, and on their tops,. high gibbets are erected, at the ends of 
them are banners (white and brown) which are hoiſted in the 
day time, as ſignals for the inhabitants to come to moſque. The 
ſteeple ſtands indifferently in any part of the church. They have 
two ſorts of prieſts, marabouts and ſantons, who have twelve 


cloyſters; the chief of them is called mufti. Their cloyſters are an 
aſylum for all manner of crimes, except thoſe againſt the govern- 


ment. There is not any difference in their dreſs from the com- 

mon people, only that on the top of their ſhoes they have a fleur 
de Louis embroidered, and their beards are dyed red. The ma- 
rabout in the night from the top of the ſteeple, (firſt turning to- 


ward the eaſt, becauſe Mecca lies that way) with a loud voice 


cries out, La Alla illa Alla, Mahomet Reſoul Alla; that is, © God 


is the great God, and Mahomet is his prophet :”” by his cries 


they know the hour of the night, and by the flags thoſe of the 


day. The faſt of Ramdan continues a month; it is the greateſt 
they have, and is kept very ſtrict : after this faſt they celebrate 


their paſſover, called Bairam, which continues three days, in 
which time they are very devout. Their ſabbath 1s kept on our 
Fridays, 
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Fridays, on Which day they frequent their burial ground, but 
would not permit us to viſit it, becauſe they hold the ſepulchres 
of the dead in great veneration, and the ground ſacred. I faw 


both men and women praying by the tombs of the deceaſed, while 
others were beating on drums and playing on pipes, and this they 
alſo do at their ſaints houſes. Moſt of their interments have a 


building covered with a cupola, becauſe Mahomet has at Medina 
(where he 1s (3) buried) a magnificent building covered with a 
cupola. The inhabitants are moſtly deſcendents of thoſe Moors 
and Jews, who were driven out of Spain; the latter of whom 
carry on here a very conſiderable trade. | 

Mr. Addiſon gives us the pious forms uſed by the Moors in 


their ſalutations and letters: the air and genius of devotion and 


piety are obſervable in thoſe I have already given to the earl Ti- 


veot, governour of Tangier. I ſhall now give their ſalutations: 
there is none; ſays my author (4), that has had any intimacy with 
the Moors in this particular, but he might obſerve a great appear- 
| ance of piety in all their cuſtomary expreſſions. A Moor on his 


ſetting out on a journey in the morning, with zeal and humility 


books up to heaven, and in a low voice, fays, © Biſhmillah ;” that 
is, © In the name of God:“ which is alſo done at the beginning of 
any labour or travel: by which they intend, that nothing ought | 


to be enterprized, but in the power and hope of divine favour 
and help; and when the work or journey is finiſhed, they ſay, 


Ham derillah!“ Thanks be unto God!“ in which words they 
deny all pretenſions of ſucceſs to themſelves. When they meet 
one another upon the road, &c. their greetings at large is this 
thankſgiving, * El ham dillah al Salam tigſi; 1. e. God be 
< praiſed that I ſee you well :” but in paſſing by one Kage pr the 
falutation is uſually this prayer; if there be no more but one, 


(3) Vid. Sale's Koran, $i. p. 5. Alſo. Univ. Hiſt. Vol. XVIII. p. 362. 


{4) L. Addiſon's ſhort Narrative of Welt Barbary, p. 115. 
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er Salam aeg; if more than one, Salam alleg cum ;"” “Peace 
be with you.” At the hearing of one another ſneeze, they 
ſay, Era hanig Alla: © God be your keeper.” When one 
Moor goes to ſee another at his houſe, the firſt that receives him, 
faith, © Marhaba,” or © Welcome ;” which, if repeated thrice, is 
an undoubted mark that they are glad to fee him; which kind 
reception he requites with ſaying, « Alla ella mig;” i.e. © God 
« pay you.” Such is the air of piety among the Moors of Bar- 
bary. The title of hadgi is granted to all that have performed 
the hage, or pilgrimage to their prophet's tomb (5). e 

The favourite diſh of the Moors is cuſcuſu; they take whole 
wheat, and mix it with flour and water to a ſtiff conſiſtency; then 
they put it in an earthen bowl, with holes at the bottom, which 
bowl they put on the top of a kettle, binding round the rim of 
the kettle, ſo as to prevent the ſteam from evaporating but 
through the holes of the bowl which covers the kettle : in the ket- 
tle are fowls, beef, and mutton, ſeaſoned well with ſpice. They 
generally fill their bellies without ſpeaking to each other, and after 
meals they drink water: they uſe neither knife, fork, nor plates; 
for after firſt waſhing their hands, and tucking up their long 
ſleeves, every man thruſts his hand in the diſh, and takes up as 
much as he can put in his mouth at one time, firſt aſking God 
leave, and returning thanks afterwards. When the women viſit 
each other, they leave their ſlippers at the door of the room, to 
give notice that a ſtranger is within; during the viſit, the men 
refrain from going in, although their wives and daughters are 
there, being very punctual in obſerving the ceremonies relative to 
the female ſex. Their marriage form is very ſingular, and their 
cuſtom of not letting their women appear in ſight, prevails to ſuch 
a degree, that when a man has an inclination to take a wife, either 
his mother, or ſome of his female relations Wore” court for him; 3 
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and when the match 1s agreed on, which is done before the cady 
(or juſtice); the bride is to keep in for eight days, her friends re- 
joicing with her every day, and the talb, or great prieſt, viſiting and 
diſcourſing with her on that holy ſtate. They pin the baſket with 2 A 


religious hymn appointed for that purpoſe. The huſhand with his 


friends undergoes the ſame ceremony for five days before conſumma- 
tion, in a houſe which he has, or muſt hire for that purpoſe, there to 
carry his wife, when married. On the laſt day the bride is put into 
a cage, covered with a fine white linen cloth, and carried on men's 
ſhoulders to the houſe of her intended huſband, her friends and 
relations, with muſic, going before her ; her brother (if ſhe has 


one) leads her into the houſe, where a room 1s ſet apart to receive 


her and the women; the man remains in his apartment with his 
friends: when the evening approaches, they are ſet at liberty by 
the company, and he retires to his wife's apartment, there finding 


her alone, and placed on a cuſhion of velvet or ſilk, or any ſuch 


fine thing as they can borrow, (if they have. them, not of their 
own) under the cuſhion is a ſilk quilt, and before her ſtands a 
little table, of a foot in height, with two wax candles lighted : 


upon her head ſhe wears a ſilk ſcarf, tied in a knot, the two ends 
hanging on the ground behind her; her ſleeve like a train, alſo 
hangs behind, and her veſt is of ſilk or velvet, buttoned cloſe 


to her wriſts, and reaches down to the middle of her legs, adorned 
with lace at the hands and breaſt ; ſhe has linen drawers, and 
collars of pearls and fine ſtones ; if ſhe cannot get them, lion's 
claws, or eagle's tipt with filver, ſhe muſt wear : in her ears, are 
great rings of gold or ſilver, and the ſame round her wriſts and 
ancles, ſometimes ſet with precious ſtones ; her ſlippers have thick 
ſoles made of cork; they are of gilt leather, and edged with the 
fame, which is a mark of great diſtinction among them, the em- 
peror and ſome few only wearing them: her cheeks are painted 


with cochineal, and with it they make a great ſpot on each cheek ; 


like 


their eye-brows are blacked, and continued round their temples, 
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| like to a pair of whiſkers ; ; they likewiſe make ſome black ſpots in 


imitation of patches near the noſe and lips; a black ſnip on the 
end of their noſe; and a long ſtroke, the breadth of a ſtraw; from 
fie chin down to the pit of the ſtomach : they paint, or rather 
ſtain their eye-lids with a black powder, which they call alcohl 
putting ſome of it into their eyes, with a little ſtick: the palms of 
their hands are black, and from the top of their thumbs round 
the fleſhy part, is a black ſtroke ; and one from the end of each 


finger, to their palm: their nails are died yellow. They have 


likewiſe many fine ſcrolls of black on the top of their feet, and 


their toe nails are alſo dyed yellow. Thus beautified, the bride 


ſits behind the table, holding her hands the height of her face, 
with the palms towards her, a foot diſtance off each other, and 
as much from her face; upon which ſhe is to look, but not on 
her huſband, who is to ſeize her, as ſoon as let into the room; 
and lift her upon the bed place, which is four feet high; there he 
ſtrips her, ſhe not aſſiſting in the leaſt, neither is ſhe: to ſpeak 
for three days: thus being diveſted of her apparel, he endea- 
vours as quick as poſſible to looſen her zone, that he may deliver 
her drawers to the two black women (that keep the door) who 
carry them to the reſt of the good women ; and if ſach ſigns ap- 


pear as is expected, the muſic plays; but if he does not ſend out 
the drawers, the muſic muſt not play; for which reaſon it is ne- 
ceſſary, that he acquits himſelf of his manhood as quick as poſſi- 


ble; for beſides the hazard of his reputation, the company will 
meet every day, until the drawers are ſent out to the women. 
If the proper ſigns appear, the drawers are ſent to all their rela- 
tions in triumph, (as is ſtill practiſed in Spain;) but if he finds 
her to be no maid, he then ſtrips her of all gaiety, and turns her 
out of doors the next moment. The bridegroom is obliged to 


ſtay at home ſeven days, and the bride a whole year. She is kept 
ever after ſo cloſe from the reſt of mankind, that even her father 


or brother cannot have the privilege of a viſit unleſs her huſband 
8 1s 
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18 preſent. This account of their marriages I copied in the coun- 
try from a manuſcript, written by the renegado juſt mentioned, 
and Who had two wives; and which I have, ſince I wrote this 
book, ſeen publiſhed, and therefore take this made as it n 
op aſſertion (6). | 

Ihe dreſs of the Africans is very . but not en : 
| the, men wear ſhort ſhirts: (called alcameja) with very broad ſleeves; 


that ſometimes hang down, but more frequently are tucked up to 


their ſhoulders in ſummer, to keep thera cool; they wear linen 


drawers (ſervel) which are tied round their waiſt next to, the ſkin, 
and reach down to their knees: they go bare legged, and on their 
feet wear ſlippers. of red or yellow Morocco leather (the ſobat). 
Over their ſhirts a cloth veſt (ſedred) then a coat (afatan) bound 
round with a ſaſh (alhazem) over the coat a looſe garment, like 


that of the highlanders, all white (alhaeg) and over that, a man- 


tle with a cowl, (albaarnos) and on their head a red cap, (ſhac= 
hea) and round their heads a turban, ' (aſhid). 


The women wear the alcameja, and the ſervel, with wats 


twiſted round their legs, from the ancle to the knee: they wear 
the ſobat, and. alhaeg; on their head the themro (a hat) and. 


their faces are covered with a piece of linen (lethem) which goes. 


from under their eyes, down to their chin ; ſo what with the al- 
haeg, themro, and lethem, it is impoſſible to ſee any part of their- 
face, but their eyes: they adorn themſelves with (alhathems), 
rings; and (alhorſa) ear- rings; both men and women uſe beads, 
as the Roman catholics, which they call attuſpath. Their mar- 
ket days are on our Sundays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, when 


corn and cattle are brought from the mountains, and wandering 


| Arabs: the corn is ſold generally for two blanquils, ſix fluces the 


almud, which is equal to a feneg, and the common market horſes. 


at 0 ſeven, eight, &c. gold ducats: but the barb are very dear, 


G. Vid. Journey to Mequinez, publiied in 172%, 
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a8 fever hundred gold ducats are given for them by the alcaide 
and others. The coin of the country are fluces, twenty-four 

makes one blanquil, four blanquils one ounce, ten ounces'a du- 
cat imaginary filver, thirteen and a half make a gold ü, TIO 
is, a ſequn. 4 

When baſha Hamet Lent: this country, a Aranger could- 
travel wherever he pleaſed, without moleſtation ; but now it is 
reverſed; for ſince the death of Hamet, there has been a diviſion 
between the town and mountaineers, who deſtroyed his fummer. 


and town-houſe : for when Muley Iſhmael died, Muley Hamet 


Dahebby ſucceeded his father Muley Iſhmael, becauſe his mother 
was the emperour's favourite, though at the ſame time Muley Ab- 
delmeleck; ſon to the emperour by another woman, was two years 
older than Dahebby ; the reaſon why the younger was preferred 
to the elder, was, becauſe Abdelmeleck's mother was. not in that 
eſteem with I{hmael, as was Dahebby's, and on that account was 
ſet aſide; it was not long before Muley Abdalla, fon to IſhmaeÞ 
by a concubine, attempted to wreſt the empire from Dahebby; 
but was worſted in a ſkirmiſh, and forced to fly: and ſoon after, 
the above competitors Dahebby and Abdelmeleck brought a gene- 
ral. inſurrection through the empire; and Dahebby's reign being 


diſorderly, beaſtly, and blood-thirſty, was by the people depoſed, 


and Abdelmeleck choſe in his ſtead: at this time baſha Hamet re- 
mained in his government at Tetuan; neither was it long that 
Abdelmeleck enjoyed his new empire; for a raſh declaration 
of his, that he would not ſuffer any negroes near his perſon, was. 
the cauſe of his oyerthrow : thoſe people finding means to de- 
throne Abdelmeleck, and reinſtate Muley Dahebby; and no ſooner 
was he once more on the throne, but that he put ſeveral of Abdel- 
meleck's creatures to death, and ſecured thoſe that were the leaſt 
fuſpected: he likewiſe encouraged his negroes, truſting all his af- 
fairs entirely to them ; but theſe proceedings gave the people of 
Fez . diſguſt to Wir new emperour, and they accordingly 
commutted 


? ® 
* % 
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"mmitted great. outrages. At this critical juncture, the people 


of Tetuan, and the province under baſha Hamet, (ho was a 


great friend to the Engliſh) ſided with Fez; but the people of 


the mountains ſoon revolted from their governour Hamet, under 
one Bolliſe that committed the firſt hoſtilities upon the inhabitants 


of the country where the baſha was born, News being brought 


to Tetuan, the baſha aſſembled the inhabitants of the town, and 


aſked, whether they would repulſe the mountaineers ; to which 


queſtion they excuſed themſelves : this obliged the baſha to raiſe 


the blockade of Ceuta, and out of five thouſand, which lay be- 


fore that place, only four hundred blacks, remained with him, 


and but a few whites ; . however, five hundred horſe were ſent to 
him from Tangier, which garriſon was kept in his intereſt by his 
brother. Now the baſha took the field, leaving his brother with 
the negroes to ſecure the town and caſtle of Tetuan in his abſence; 


but no ſooner was Hamet in the field, than the townſmen deſpiſing 


their new governor and negro guard, roſe and forced them into | 


the baſha's town-houſe, which houſe the negroes were determined 
to defend to the laſt; but perceiving the Tetuaneſe were likely to 


poſſeſs themſelves of the baſha's gunpowder, they blew it up, 


being lodged in a houſe near the baſha's: the blaſt put the townſ- 
men into a great conſternation, and their confuſion gave the go- 
vernour an opportunity of ſallying to a faint's houſe, from which 


in e a few days he made his eſcape and joined his brother. In the 


interim, the Tetuaneſe entered the houſe, and deſtroyed it in their 
rage, with the gardens, as the mountaineers had done to his 
pleaſure-houſe in the country ; declaring Muley Hamet Dahebby 


emperour, to whom they ſent ſeveral accuſations againſt baſha 
Hamet, who, they faid, had taxed them ſo ſeverely, at the ſame 


time begging a new baſha. Hamet was forced to retreat to Tan- 
gier, and the emperour endeavoured to reconcile the people of 


Tetuan to their laſt baſha Hamet; but the articles propoſed by 


the. emperour were rejected by Hamet : accordingly alcaide Ab- 
delmeleck 
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| delmeleck Busfra, was made baſha of Tetuan ; OP baſha Hamet 
had the government of Larach, Arzilla, and Tangier, allotted 


5 


him. - Theſe diviſions among the Moors were of infinite advan- 
tage t to the garriſon of Gibraltar, during the ſiege, as both parties 
courted our friendſhip, and proper uſe was made of it on our 
ſide; for i in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſe-" 
ven, the Roſe, captain Cooper, was diſpatched to Tangier with 
the agent victualler's clerk, to buy cattle for the garriſon that was 
in great want : on the other ſide captain Fountain with two tran- 
ſports arrived at Tetuan, he being appointed agent for the faſcines; 
lord Portmore and captain Campbell, of colonel Middleton's re- 
giment, went over with him; and at another time engineer Moor 
went with captain Fountain to Tetuan for more faſcines to com- 
plete the works of Gibraltar, in caſe the fiege ſhould begin again; ; 
likewiſe to contract for fire wood for the garriſon, all the wood 
and faſcines were cut in a bay within ſight of Ceuta, and to the 
eaſt of it: certain it is, that the place was ſupplied from Tetuan 
and Tangier with gabions, faſcines, pickets, bruſh for cleaning 
the ſhips, proviſions, and many other neceſſaries, which could 
not have been had nearer than Portugal and Oran; and our fick 
muſt have periſhed, fince their nouriſhment came from thoſe two 
places. Baſha Hamet raiſed forces, and marched from Tangier 
to Tetuan, which he ſtormed, and would have reinſtated himſelf, 
had not his troops minded plunder more than victory: he at- 
tempted a ſecond time to reduce that place, but his men, who had 
entered the town, not being ſuccoured, he miſcarried, and marched 
back to Tangier. Hamet behaved very ill, placing himſelf upon 
the top of a mountain, and there remained the whole time & the 
engagement. {28k 
The baſha's e pe or 1 about two miles out of | 
town, once a magnificent ſtructure, is ſituated in a vale, on the 
oppolite ſide of the river, and was not quite finiſhed when he 
was obliged to leave his government, The gardens that ſurround 
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this ſcat are large; and the walks were covered with vines, which. 
yielded ſhade from the ſcorching, heat of the ſun's beams. This 
wilderneſs of ſweets conſiſted of orange, lemon, and lime-trees, 
with figs, dates, pomegranates, almonds, tamarinds, cheſtnuts, 
quinces, &c. and is waſhed by the river that glides by the 
border: in this building are two large ſquares, in the middle of 
the outward one was a fountain paved with Dutch tiles; and at 
the height of twelve feet from the ground was a terraſs walk co- 
vered at top, and ſupported by pillars that went round both the 
ſquares, under which baſha Hamet uſed to walk, and particularly 
under that of the inward ſquare, in which was a beautiful bath 


for his women. I have been very credibly informed, that their 


number exceeded two hundred, and many of them very beautiful. 
Whien the baſha had an inclination to ſee ſeveral of his women 


together, he gave orders that they might aſſemble and bathe ; and 


as the bull ſingles from the herd, ſo would he his lovely bs; the 
ſquare and baths are as in the plan; and the bottom of each bath 
was paved with ſmall Dutch tiles of three inches ſquare, they are 
of various colours; likewiſe the ſides, and on the top of the par- 
tition walls were tiles of the ſame ſort: theſe baths were filled 
from a grand reſervoir which he made, from whence through a 
large earthen pipe the water was conveyed to the baths; and at 
the bottom of every one of them, a hole lets the water from one 
to the other; there is likewiſe a ſecond large earthen pipe, which 
carries the water off whenever they have occaſion to cleanſe them: 
when theſe baths are full, they took the women three-fourths up 
their thighs, and in a ſquare next to each corner was a beautiful 
orange tree, as in the plan. 
The importation for all merchandiſe is to the alcaide eight 
per cent. and exportation, as for cattle, &c. as follows: oxen 
twenty ounces each, ſheep four ounces, a fowl one blanquil, live 
partridges half a blanquil each; a kintle of wax (candles) which 


is equal to one hundred and twelve pounds Engliſh, four ducats ; 
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but the exportation of corn is prohibited. Almonds, dates, gum Ara- 
bic, Morocco ſkins, raw hides, copper, and honey, are exported. 

The vineyards are many, which produce very fine white and 
red wine, reſembling burgundy both in colour and flavour, and 
is ſold for one blanquil and fix fluces a bottle. 

The Moors 1n general are great horſemen, they ride ver y ſhort, 
Uke the huſſars; their ſaddles have two great peaks, behind and 
before, and their ſtirrups are placed farther behind their ſaddle 
than ours, and are made to ſhape, the ſole of their feet, being al- 
moſt as long, and their ſpurs are rather ſpikes than any thing elſe. 
Their horſe ſtand fire extremely well, but their attacks are gene- 
rally very irregular; to be flung from the horſe, or to have the 
ſpear forced out of their hands, is looked upon to be a very great 
diſgrace: the foot, for want of proper diſcipline, are greatly ter- 
rified at the approach of a body of horſo: their muſkets are very 
long in the barrels both horſe and foot; and the horſemen can 
fire from either ſhoulder, on a full gallop, turning the piece over 
their heads, and leaving the reins on the horſe's neck; and as ſoon 
as they have diſcharged their piece, the horſe of his own accord 
will ſtop, turn round and gallop back with his rider, to the ſqua- 
dron from whence he ſallied, where they have a a party of foot that 
loads their muſkets for them. _ 
The horſe, formerly the glory and diſtinguiſhing badge of Nu- 
midia, hath of late very much degenerated in theſe kingdoms (7); 
or rather the Arabs have been diſcouraged from keeping up a fine 
race, which the Turkiſh officers were ſure at one time or other 
to ſeize: at preſent, therefore, the Tingitanans and Egyptians 
have juſtly the reputation of preſerving the beſt breed, which no 
longer than a century ago, they had only in common with their 
neighbours; a valuable and well taught Barbary horſe (beſides the 
TH” quality of never lying down, and of e 88 8 


(7 Addiſon's ſhort Narrative of Weſt Barbary. 
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when, | © rider quits him, bye the bridle) i is to have a long 
pace, and to ſtop ſhort, if required, in a full career: the firſt 
quality ſhewing the goodneſs and perfection of the horſe, and a 
proper management of the latter, the whole dexterity and addreſs 
of the rider: no other motions are either practiſed or admired i in 
this country; it being accounted very unpolite among 'the Aribs 
| to trot and amble: but the Egyptian horſes have deſervedly the 
preference of all others for ſize and beauty; the ſmalleſt of which 


are uſually fixteen hands high, and all of them ſhaped, according 


to the phraſe, © Kiff el Gazel,” © like the Antelope.” 
The produce of this empire, is hides, corn, oil, wine, wax, 


honey, filk, gums, and fine wool, this is the northern produce; 


and that of the ſouth is cotton, ginger, ſugar, and indigo; they 
have alſo ſeveral mines of copper, and both gold and ſilver mines; 
the plains produce wheat, flax, hemp, and fine horſes, camels, 
lions, tygers, leopards, and many other beaſts. 

The (ackrab) ſcorpion has its noxious qualities; ſome of the 
ſpecies are long and narrow, others of a rounder ſhape, and 
larger, having each of them a tail conſiſting of fix joints; I never 
heard of any that had ſeven: thoſe of a dark complexion have 
venom ſo malignant, that the ſting 1 18 frequently attended with 


death. 


The imports to Barbary are cloths, both bib and wollen 5 


iron in bars, and wrought; brimſtone, gunpowder, arms, and 
lead, though they make very good firelocks, piſtols, and ſwords; 
thus much for Barbary : I ſhall only obſerve, that the gallies of 
this nation, which they call xebecks, would be of very great ſer- 
2 vice to us, was Gibraltar befieged, and were of infinſte uſe to the 


1 Spaniards, when they laid ſiege to that fortreſs in the year one 


| thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven; and for want of thoſe 
gallies or row boats, the enemy in ſpite of our men of war ſup- 
plied their camp with all manner of proviſions, guns, and ſtores 


| of every kind, which they brought cloſe along their coaſt, in ſmall 
L 5 
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embarkations, by whole fleets at a time, under the protection of 
two half gallies, or xebecks, which were ' greatly e an oyer-riatch 
for our men. of war's boats. 9380 

\ After remaining {ix weeks among the deſcendents of Phut, we 
embarked and weighed anchor from the bay, between cape Tetuan 


and cape Porcas, which the Moors call Ruſtorff: this laſt cape 
forms two bays, one to Tetuan point, and the other to Africa 


point, upon the peninſula of Ceuta: as we paſſed this peninſula, 
we could eaſily perceive all the ſmall bays and indentures between 
the rocks fortified, and the many cannon mounted, as at Gib- 
raltar ; and indeed they let us know that they had heavy pieces of 


_ ordnance, as we were getting the point cloſe on board, in our 
paſſage to Tetuan: for the captain, who being a Swede and per- 


verſe, would not ſhew his colours, ſaying, that he had often paſ- 
ſed, and that they ought to know his veſſel : however, the Spani- 


ard could not reach us. 


Ceuta, after a variety of maſters, devolved to the Moors, cath 
the other towns in Mauritania: but the republic of Genoa, in 
one thouſand two hundred and thirty-one, got poſſeſſed of the 


port and town, This ſeems to me, that the town ſtood upon one 
of the hills, where the circuit of walls is ſtill to be ſeen ; and the 


port to have been at the narrow iſthmus where the town now is : 
how the Genoeſe came into poſſeſſion, the chevalier de Mailly 


their hiſtoriographer) does not lay : but the author of a ſmall 


treatiſe, in 12mo. printed at Paris in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty-nine, entitled, Eſſai de I'Hiſtoire du Commerce de 
Veniſe, relates, That the Genoeſe, about this time, took Ceuta 


from a petty Mooriſh 1 Prince: they were, it ſeems (fays Mailly) 


< threatened to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſion of this place by the 
“% Mooriſh cruizers of Murcia in Spain; but the Genoeſe fleet 
made thoſe ſhips retreat to their capital city of Carthagena; 
and having put into Ceuta, they were there regaled with mag- 
Ki nificent preſents, and all kind of refreſhments by the Mooriſh 
FS: king 
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Spain; 
Roderic occaſioned ſeeds for rebellion in Spain, which, with his 
rape on Cava, and revenge of her father count Julian, was the 


fatal cauſe of the ruin and ſubverſion of the Gothic empire. The 
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pg of Seville v. fo great is the credit, inltence/ ahi: utherity 


„And ſo ſuperiour was the maritime {kill of the Genotſe in 
« thole: days, (ſays Petrus Baptiſta Burgus, in his treatiſe De Do- 


e minio ſereniſſimæ Genoenſis reipublice in mari Liguſtico, inn 
« 4to. 'Romix, 1641. lib, 11. cap. 8.) that authors have prefered 


*. ibs? to all other nations whatever: and indeed (adds he) our city 
« has fo excelled in maritime {kill at all times, that no commander 


« of any other ſtate can ſcarcely be found that has taken ſo many 
ce towns, ſubdued fo many iſles and barbarous nations, or ſo fre- 
. * quently brought home the enemies ſhips and 1885 er 


te as many of our commanders have done (8).“ . 
Ceuta, when under the Gothic government, was beſt eged by the 


Moors. Dr. Ferrara, (who had been ſo long and fo very ſuc- 


ceſsful in | purging the Spaniſh hiſtory of whatever carried the leaſt 
reſemblance of fiction or falſity) ſays, that count Julian defended 
Ceuta when it was beſieged by Mouſa, with ſuch great valour, 
zeal, and reſolution, that he muſt infallibly have received groſs 


inſult from king Roderic to induce him to bring the Moors into 


for this reaſon I therefore conclude, the diſſoluteneſs of 


remembrance has remained ſo deeply engraved in the hearts of the 


Whole Spaniſh nation, that, by an uninterrupted tradition from. 


father to ſon, they have tranſmitted it to poſterity (9). 
"If the opinions of hiſtorians are different as to theſe particulars, 


they are much more ſo as to the day and year when the battle of 
Keres was fought : however, after all, Roderic was defeated by 
the Moors c on the tes co of Pally: and it is moſt ———_— 


4 uf 4 f 
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(8) Vid. Anderſon on 1 Vol. 1. p. 11—117. ? (00 Vid, rare 
de Suſa; and Vertot's Hilt, of Spain. ; 


which WII ever attend on the people who are maſters at ſe. 
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that king Witiza died in the year ſeven; hundred and ten; and, 
that a little after his death, king Roderic raviſhed count Julians i 
daughter, at the time when that unhappy father was in Africa, 

that ſhe ſent him an expreſs to inform him of his misfortune which 
had happened to her; that count Julian, enraged againſt the in- 
jurer of his daughters honour, and burning with impatience to 
E | be revenged, haſtily paſſed -over to Spain, where he made but a 
3 = | ſhort ſtay; that returning to Africa, without loſing a moment of 
—= time; he poſted to Damaſcus to make propoſals to the caliph Wa- 
1 | | lid of attempting the conqueſt of Spain; that he ſoon returned 
3 | | back into Africa, and preſently embarked with Tarif, in order to 
= make a deſcent upon the eoaſts of Andaluſia; that immediately 
4 hee went to acquaint Mouſa with the ſucceſs of his expedition; that, 
9 | | without delay, he re-embarked with Tharic, and foon after their 
1 8 landing fought the deciſive battle: now, in that interval of time, 
= | /which intervened between the rape of his daughter and the end 
= of the year ſeven hundred and eleven, count Julian might very 
4 eaſily, conſidering how he was ſpurred on, have effected all this, 
1 when one alſo conſiders the ſmall diſtance of the places one from 
. the other, having only the Straits of fifteen miles acroſs from 
7 z | | Africa to Europe to pals over: beſides, it is to be obſerved, that. 
= | had the count deferred his enterprize of introducing the Moors 
into Spain, from ſeven hundred and ten to ſeven hundred and 
fourteen 5 his conſpiracy could never poſſibly have been kept ſo 
fecret, but that king Roderic muſt certainly have had intelligence 
of his motions, and would not have failed to take all neceſſary 
meaſures towards preventing the direful effects thereof; whereas, 
by the atteſtations and authority of all the hiſtoriographers, as 
well ancient as modern, king Roderic was ſurpriſed unawares, 
and at the very inſtant, when, ſeduced and impoſed upon by the 
impoſtures and inſinuations of the revengeful count Julian, . he 
was himſelf preparing to carry a war over to Africa. 


refer 
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I xefer the reader back to the invaſion; I ſhall only obſerve here, 
that Mr. Howell writes, that Roderic was either drowned, or killed 
in the battle (1): yet afterwards he ſays, that in a city of Portu- 
gal, called Viceum, was long after found a ſtone with this inſcrip- 
tion: HERE LIES RODERIC, THE LAST KING OF THE GOTHS% 
© CVRSED BE THE IMPIOVS FVRY or JVLIAN, . BECAVSE PERTI- 
© NACIOVS ; AND HIS INDIGNATION, BECAVSE EXTRAVAGANT: 
e HE WAS MAD WITH FVRY, FIERCE WITH RAGE, FORGOT HIS 
© ALLEGIANCE, WAS VNMINDFYL OF RELIGION, A CONTEMNER 
% op DIVINITY, CRVEL AGAINST HIMSELF, A MVRTHERER Or 
© HIS LORD, AN ENEMY OF HIS OWN DOMESTICS, A DESTROYER 
© OF HIS OWN COVNTRY, GVILTY IN REFERENCE TO ALL: LET 
© HIS MEMORY WAX BITTER IN EVERY MAN 8 MOVTH, AND 
* MAY HIS NAME ROT FOR EVER.” 

On my paſſage back to the bay-of Gibraltar, I found in i the : 
hiſtory of Portugal an action ſomewhat ſingular, fought between 
the fifteenth and ſixteenth century, in the reign of Emanuel of 
Portugal. When Vaſco Ferdinand Cæſar was cruizing in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which he kept clear of all enemies, not by 
his ſtrength, which was inconſiderable, but by his gallant beha+ 
viour: having been informed by the maſter-of a ſmall galley, that 
four ſhips had taken a Portugueſe veſſel, and carried her off tied 
to the ſtern of the commodore, he ſailed in queſt of them, and 
at laſt deſcried them behind the mountain Calpe: and as he ſaw 
the flag ſhip ſeparated from the reſt, he made towards her, and 
having hailed thoſe on board, aſked them whence they were? 
They were Engliſh, but they made him no anfwer, and threat- 
ened him with immediate deſtruction, if he did not inſtantly ſtrike 
to their flag: Cæſar being unuſed to act in ſo ſubmiſſive a man- 
ner, refuſed to comply, and accordingly made ready for an en- 
Gagement the Sag wer fired with t Mie n ſides; 


1 


(1) Howell's Pit. World, p. 500 N 
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during the heat of the fight, thoſe in the Portugueſe veſſels Which 
had been taken, cut their cables, and diſengaged” themſelves; 
without being perceived by the Engliſh. ' Cæſar loſt ſeven of his 
men, and had many grievoufly wounded by the ſplinters of their 
ſhields ſhivered to pieces by the enemy's cannon. There was on 
board Cæſar's ſhip, a German, equally remarkable for his cou- 
rage and ſtrength of body: he had received fifteen wounds, and 
loft a vaſt quantity of blood. Cæſar advifed him to quit the fight, 
to have his wounds bound up: No, replied he, I will either 


« die, or force this enemy to ſtrike :” then raifing up one of the 
guns on his ſhoulder, he ordered one of his companions to fire 


it off; which being accordingly repeated ſeveral times, it demo- 
liſhed the enemy's rigging, and carried off part of the maſt, ſo 

that the Engliſh were filled with the utmoſt conſternation. Ano- 
ther German was no leſs ſucceſsful ; the direction of his gun was 
ſo exact, that the ball coming in at the head of the ſhip, killed 
ſeveral on the deck, and carried off part of the ſtern. The Eng- 
liſh ſhip having twenty of their men killed, and many more 
wounded, now thought proper to ſtrike, as did likewiſe the other 
ſhips, which, by contrary winds, were hindered from being pre- 
ſent at the engagement. Cæſar now ſent a long-boat, to aſk the 
reaſon why the Engliſh had taken the Portugueſe ſhip ? they an- 
ſwered, © That they had only carried her along with them in or- 
* der to preſerve her from the attacks of the Mooriſh pirates, who 
* infeſted thoſe ſeas.” Cæſar allowed the Engliſh to depart, and 
they put into Cadiz for refreſhment ; he himſelf failed to Ceuta. 
Immanuel this year fitted out a large fleet under the command 
of Simon Cugna, and Triſtan his ſon, who were to ſcour rhoſe 
ſeas of pirates. This year there was ſuch an exceſſive drought in 
the northern parts of Africa, that the corn was quite parched up, 
and many of the people were cut off by famine. Great numbers 


of the Moors, preſſed by this calamity, ſent to Emanuel, telling 


1 bim 
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him they were deſirous to embrace the Chriſtian faith, and willing 
to become ſlaves to thoſe who would inſtru them in the myſteries 
of our holy religion. The king very readily aſſented to this pro- 
poſal ; for ſo great was his zeal for Chriſtianity, that under pre- 


tence for propagating it, he was very. liable to be impoſed upon. 
It is certain the Moors, under a pretext of religion, wanted only 
to ſupply their neceſſities ; and it was highly probable, that, as 


ſoon as an opportunity offered, they would make no ſcruple to 
violate their pretended faith by the baſeſt actions: it ſeemed there- 


fore highly imprudent and dangerous to admit ſuch - inveterate 


enemies, as it were, into the boſom of our country : beſides, a. 
report prevailed, that the plague was in Africa, and people were 


_ apprehenſive that it might be brought into Portugal: moreover, 
the Portugueſe themſelves were at this time in great want of pro- 


viſions; for at the beginning of the year they had likewiſe had the 


moſt exceſſive drought, and in the months of March and April, 
ſach immoderate rains had fallen, as entirely rotted the young 


corn: when therefore the Moors offered to be ſlaves for their 


maintenance, not one of the Portugueſe would accept of their 


ſervice; ſo that great numbers of them periſhed 2 famine, in 


the moſt miſerable manner. 
I ſhall here ſubjoin directions for ſuch as go into Barbary, from 
monſieur Mouvette, who was a ſlave in the country ſeveral years: 


the firſt thing they are to do the very day, or the day after their 


arrival, 1s to go and viſit the governour of the town, and make 
him ſome handſome preſent, according to cuſtom ; and afterwards 
to pay him frequent viſits to gain his friendſhip; for the Moors 
are very vain, and ambitious of honour, eſpecially when they are 
in ſo conſiderable a poſt as that of a governour. They muſt com- 


plain to him whenever they have the leaſt difference either with 
Moors or Jews; becauſe that turns to his profit, by levying ſome | 
fine; and to the end that theſe baſe people may not deſpiſe nor 
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offer them any wrong: for when the people perceive that the mer- 
chants have ſome intereſt with the governour, and that he eſpouſes 
8 5 their quarrels, no man dares preſume to offend them. When ſum- 
E | moned by the governour to appear before him, or by any other, 
they muſt not fail to be there at the time appointed : they mult take 
care to get friends amongſt the governour's kindred and moſt fa- 
miliar acquaintance, who may ſerve them upon many occaſions, 
and particularly 1 in obtaining any favour of him: they muſt be 
_ ſure not to give any reviling language, or offenſive anſwers to the 
n | Moors, before witneſſes, much leſs to lift the hand to ſtrike them, ; 
_ or to ſpit in their faces, or even in their preſence when they are 
in a paſſion ; for it is much better to complain to the governour, 
than to do themſelves right, thoſe men being very jealous of their 
authority : nevertheleſs they muſt not rely too much on the coun- 
tenance a governour may ſeem to ſhew them, becauſe they are all 
dogs that bite at the ſame time that they fawn ; covetous fellows, 
who promiſe more than they deſign to perform, and grow rich by 
parting with nothing ; regardleſs of their word or promiſe ; eager 
at receiving, and ſure to do no good. They muſt never go from 
one town to another, without the governour's leave; which, if 
they did, he would become their implacable enemy. They muſt 
never truſt either Moors or Jews with their goods, under three 
or four ſufficient ſureties, becauſe they are very apt to break; and : 
when that is done, they have nothing left to pay, having no real 
-- eſtates, beſides their houſes, and ſome gardens of very ſmall. va- 
E | lue: nor muſt they take up any goods upon credit, or keep any 
1 book accounts with them, becauſe they always ſet down a third 
or fourth more than they deliver, according to the maxim in. 
vogue amongſt them, That they will never be rich, unleſs they 
* have ſomething of others amongſt their own.” What the Jews 
call other men, are the Chriſtians, Moors, Turks, and Pagans, 
whom they may cheat or rob with a ſafe conſcience, when they 
YOL, 11, Cz a have 
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have an opportunity, provided they give ſome part of the gain, 
to raiſe the fortune of ſuch of their own as are fallen to decay, 
and to keep their poor from begging ; in this particular, their 
charity is wonderful; for when a man has loſt all he had, they 


will ſet him up again three times, that he may live of himſelf ; 


and if fortune ſtill frowns on him, he is maintained amongſt the 
poor ; but the wicked ways they find to ſupport them, will con- 
vince any man how cautious he ought to be in his dealings with 
them. When the Jews deſign to get in what they have entered 
on their books, they take care to pre- engage the judge, who is 


generally the governour of the town, making him a preſent, or 


elſe promiſing him a preſent, or half the value of the cheat, if 
the cauſe goes on their ſide: and it happened, that ſeveral mer- 
chants at Tetuan and Sallee, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty, were beggared by truſting to their honeſty, and relying 


on their books. The Moors are ſomething honeſter than the 


Jews; but the ſafeſt way is to believe them as ſharp and deceitful 
as the others. 

The governours, to gain their prince's favour, often preſent 
him with pieces of fine linen and woollen cloth, which they take 
up of the merchants ; and they being frequently recalled, or put 
to death, and having no real eſtates, care muſt be taken to truſt 
them as little as may be, ſhewing them the worſt, when they 
want any ſuch commodities, that they may take the leſs, they 
being generally wretched fellows, who have nothing to ſubſiſt on. 
any longer than their favour laſts. The merchants are particu- 
larly to avoid growing too familiar with their ſlaves, both becauſe it 
is obſtructive to their liberty, as cauſing them to be looked upon 
as merchants, and richer than they really are; and in regard that 
if any one happens to make his eſcape, the merchants are ſuſ- 
pected to have adviſed them to it, and corrupted ſome Moor to- 


be afliſting; and conſequently they will make them pay three 


times. 
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times the price they coſt. At the ſame time, to the end the ſlaves 
may not complain that they deſpiſe them, on account of their 
misfortunes, they are to be charitable to, and relieve them in 


ſickneſs and their other wants (2). 


CHA FE VL 
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TOWNS; THE PLAINS OF MUNDA, ETC. 


AVING again croſſed the Straits, we dropped anchor off 
the old mole in Gibraltar bay, following the coaſting .pi- 


ew directions: this port is ſo commodious, and fo formed by 


nature for commanding the paſſage, from the Mediterranean to 
the ocean, that it is very natural to imagine a town of great 
ſtrength ſtood ſome where in this bay, from the moſt early times. 
And indeed moſt authors ſay fo; but they all differ as to the 
place: ſome call the preſent town of Gibraltar the ancient Heraclea ; 
ſome ſay the city Calpe ſtood upon the hill ; others write that He- 
raclea was at Tarifa, while ſome place Carteia there; others again 
point to Algezira, ſome to Conil, to Mellaria, to the banks of the 


Guadiaro, &c. 
. However, there are great ruins in the bottom of the bay of 


Gibralter, on the banks of the Guadaranque, five miles north 
weſt ſrom the glacis of the land port of that garriſon; and are to 


be found no where elſe of that antiquity diſcoverable in the ruins; 
whereas Gibraltar and Algezira have no veſtiges but of the Moor- 


iſh ſtructure. 
J have largely wrote upon this ſubject in the hiſtory of Carteia, 


built by the Phœnician Hercules; the Melec-Cartha, 1. e. king 
of the city of Carteia in Spain: and it being a double town, or 


(2) Vid. Journey to Mequinez, in 1720, p. 223—228. 
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towns, ſeparated by a wall and fort; the loweſt town on the banks 
of the river Mares, was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Carteia, and 
the upper one, by Calpe Carteia, being the neareſt to the moun- 
tain of that name: and again, the fort to the eaſtward of the upper 
town, to have been Heraclea: if this is granted, all Hiſtorians are 
reconciled. It is very ſurpriſing that Mariana and others ſhould 
take the preſent town of Gibraltar to have been the ancient Heraclea, 
when neither Pliny, who reſided ſo long in thoſe parts, nor Me- 
la, who was born not far from thence at Bæſippo, nor any ancient 
hiſtorian or geographer, makes. the leaſt mention of ſuch a city 
thereabouts, except Strabo, who places it forty ſtadia from Mons 
Calpe (1); which agrees with the diſtance of theſe ruins at Roca- 
dillo on the Guadaranque: Carteia muſt undoubtedly have ſtood 
there; the many coins which I found among the ruins, having the 
buſt of Hercules, with the lion's ſkin over his head, with the 
tunnies, and ſeciſpita, and characters; ſome I ſaw with a club in 
reverſe, with other Carthaginian coins, and a vaſt number with 
the Caput Turritum and Carteia in legible characters, both in 


obverſe and reverſe, with Neptune variouſly repreſented. The 


amphitheatre, and other buildings, with the walls of the city, the 
ancient quay on the Guadaranque, columns, and innumerable 
fragments of that earthen ware, which Ambroſia Morales treats 
on, and made of the clay of Saguntum, often mentioned among 
the Romans, with gems, &c. there found, is, with other par- 
ticulars, ſufficient to convince us that Carteia once occupied the 


ſpot of Roccadillo. 
This hill changed its name of Mons Calpe, to Gibel Tarif; or, 


as ſome Arabian writers have it (ſays my author, without men- 
tioning them) Jabal Fath, and Jubal Fetoh, which, ſays he, ſig- 
nifies the mountain of victory (2). Where Mr. Ap Rhys could 
have got his Mountain of Victory, I know not: but this we may 


(1) A ſtadium was equal to 625 feet, (2) Vid, Udal Ap Rhys's account of 


remark, 
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remark, that as the hill was called by the Ancients, Mons Calpe, 
ſo upon the Moors poſſeſſing the ſame hill, they called it after 
their general; but had there been a town called Heraclea, or 
Calpe, where Gibraltar town now ſtands, it would have been 
called the town of Tarif, or Tharic ; but this never happened, it 


was only the hill that changed its name, and not a town; and 
indeed the inſcriptions in the caſtle is a proof of that moſt antient 


part of Gibraltar to have been built by the Moors in the time of 

caliph Walid: but Mr. Ap Rhys is pleaſed to call it Torre del 

Omenage::. this caſtle will be particularly deſcribed by and by. 
During my fix years ſtay in Gibraltar, 1. e. from the year one 


- thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- nine, to the ſame month of May 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, I obtained leave twice 
to go into the country: I embarked at Water-port in a ſmall. 
coaſting xebeck, and failing round the weſt. ſide of the hill, we 
then ſhaped our courſe round the ſouth end of Calpe, mentioned: 
by Strabo; in which ſo many ages have hardly made any altera- 


tion, except the diveſting it of the timber which once flouriſhed: 


on this remarkable mountain, which muſt have added to the Ro- 
mantic beauty of the hill. Having weathered the ſouthern wave- 


worn Europa point, and keeping: cloſe aboard the uneven rocky. 


precipices, whoſe ſides preſent many ſpacious caves, the haunt of 
pidgeons, ſwallows, batts, and other fowl, we then ſkimmed by the 


Little bay, the Catalan bay, and at the foot of a vaſt. bed of red 


ſand, which elevates itſelf under the middle hill guard, where the 
Spaniards attempted to have ſurpriſed the garriſon. In the laſt 
earthquake that deſtroyed Liſbon, the ſand. ſunk. in its bed 
many feet, and large pieces of the rock rolled into the fea: we 


then paſſed the ſignal-houſe, and the Devil's tower, by the Spa- 


niards called the tower of St. Peter, the iſthmus, . and Spaniſh. 
lines, ſhaping our courſe up the Mediterranean ſea, keeping along 
ſhore ; and after paſſing the ſmall river Guadiaro, guard-houſes, 


and many towers, we landed at Eſtapona, "% httle fiſhing town on 


the. 
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the ſea beach, with part of an old caſtle mounted with cannon, 


on the remains of a much larger pile: perhaps this was the an- 


cient Barbeſula; and between this and Marbella, are very great 


ruins, not unlikely of Cilniana; and Marbella to have been Sal- 
duba: this Marbella is nine leagues from Eſtapona, the latter 
being ſeven from the Devil's tower (3): it was a town of note, 
when the Moors were in Spain; the walls are an irregular ſquare, 
with proper towers, and a citadel; and were, for thoſe times, of 


great ſtrength, but are now in decay: it is in the kingdom of 


Granada, and contains four hundred and eighty families, one pa- 
riſh, and two monaſteries of friars: a neat half- moon fort com- 
mands the beach; the ſtreets are narrow, the houſes bad, but the 
town is plentifully watered. In the neighbourhood of Marbella, 
is a vintage of excellent wine, infinitely preferable to ſome palates 
to that of Malaga, they have their name from the two places. 
Although Marbella and the citadel were ſtrong, yet it ſurrendered 


to Ferdinand and Ifabella, in June one thouſand four hundred 


and eighty-five. From Marbella we went to Malaga, eleven 
leagues by the ſea coaſt, on which ſtands the caſtle of Fongerolo, 
and within three leagues of Malaga; and (not improbable) the 
ſpot where Suel ſtood : from this caſtle you deſcend to the plain 
of Malaga, or rather of Cartama, which village anciently gave 
name to the plain. Malaga was built by the Phcenicians, and 
called Mallacca, and now corruptly by the preſent name: it was 
a conſiderable city, and particularly ſo, when the infidels inha- 


bited it: it is ſmall in compaſs, but well peopled, ſeated on the 


bottom of the plain, which, in fact, reaches up the country to 
Munda, at about twenty-four miles diſtance. On a riſing ground 
in this city, commanding the mole, are the remains of two caſtles, 
the loweſt was called Alcacava, the higheſt Gebalfaro, or the 
mountain of Faro, perhaps the king's name who built it : between 


(3) Four Engliſh miles make a Spaniſh league, 
theſe 
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theſe two caſtles runs a line of communication, as its ruins ſhew; 
it is a ſea port of good trade for wine, almonds, raiſins, &c. to- 
wards the land, it is encompaſſed with hills that command the 
town, on which were many Chriſtians ſlaughtered by the Moors; 
on theſe hills are many orchards and country-houſes, as this town 
laid opportunely for the Moors to receive ſuccours out of Mauri- 
tania Tingitana, the paſſage being but ſhort; for m one thouſand 
and nine, or ten, a Moor named Eſdriz, and who called himſelf 
king of Ceuta, croſſed over from that fortreſs to Malaga, and. 
took the fort of that city; he carried with him a great many: 
Moors, and did confiderable damage in the county Yo and then re- 
turned back to Ceuta (4). 
A ſwarm of theſe people croſſed the Straits in one thouſand a 
one, with Hali governour of Ceuta at their head; they took Cor- 
dova, and did a great deal of miſchief; but Halt was at laſt: 
ſtrangled by his own eunuchs in the town of Jahen (5). 
Therefore king Ferdinand inveſted it in the month of April one 
thouſand four hundred and eighty-ſeven, with twelve thouſand: 
horſe, and forty. thouſand foot; and drew a trench round the 
eity, which terminated at the ſea on both ſides ; many ſkirmiſhes 
happened before the trenches were finiſhed, and many brave ac- 
tions were performed during the fiege : but the number of the. 
befieged increaſed, who got into the city through the works next 
the ſea; and although hunger pinched, yet the Barbary ſoldiers 
would hear of no capitulation : at length this city was taken by 
treachery on the eighteenth: of Auguſt, for which there was a 
general rejoicing throughout all Spain; and as it had been a 
biſhopric before the coming of the Moors, in the time of the 
Goths, the pope granted his bull to reſtore it to that dignity. 
This famous and ancient city and ſea port of great trade on the 
coaſt of the kingdom of Granada, is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe 
annual revenue is fifty thouſand ducats: it is particularly remark-- 


(4) Turquet's Hiſt, of Spain. (5) Idem. 
able 
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able for its excellent wine, the duties on which, and on their rai» 


ſins, almonds, figs, lemons, oranges, and other fruit exported, is 


ſaid to amount to eight hundred thouſand ducats annually. The 


city has a double wall, but of no ſtrength, for many houſes are 
a part of the wall, their windows being broken through the ma- 
ſonry; in moſt places no ditch, and no out- work before the gates, 
which are nine, with ſome towers between: on one ſide runs the 
river Guadalmedina, i. e. the water of the capital, over which is a 
handſome bridge, as well as over another little river on the other 
ſide: its territory is moſt fruitful and rich, its inhabitants above 
twelve thouſand. In the city are four pariſhes, ten monaſteries 


of men, ſix of nuns, and fix hoſpitals. They export alſo a great 


quantity of wooll, olives, and oil. 
Malaga had been in the poſſeſſion of the Moors ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy-three years, when king Ferdinand, after a bloody 


ſiege of three months, retook it in one thouſand four hundred and 


eighty-ſeven. 


Off cape Malaga in one thouſand Comm hundred and four, the 


Engliſh and Dutch obtained a ſignal victory over the French fleet 


commanded by the count de Tholouſe : this defeat would have 


been more complete, had not the Engliſh expended moſt of their 


ammunition in taking of Gibraltar, and the Dutch ſent away part 
of their ſquadron to como their homeward- bound merchant- 


men. 


The mole is one thouſand paces long, the end has a ſtrong 
half moon battery, near it is a light-houſe; and at the back 


and center of the mole is a baſtion, with heavy cannon: the mole 


upon the top will permit three carriages abreaſt; you deſcend a 
flight of ſteps to another walk, where ſtorehouſes are built, and 


where ſhips of ſeventy guns may heave down, in the center of the 
mole. - Large braſs rings are fixed in the maſonry, which is well 
executed, to moor their ſhips : at the head of the mole there is 


about twenty fathom water: it is a noble piece of work, and it 
has 
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has coſt them a vaſt ſum of money. The two old Mooriſh caſtles, 
quite gone to decay, command the mole. 'The cathedral is a 
maſſy pile, but the aqueduct, when finiſhed, will be a fine * 
of architecture; it is to run ſeven miles. 

Weſt, up the country by the river ſide, is the 38 Cartama, 
built by the Phcenicians ; and, as has been obſerved, gave name to 
the plain: this place I often viſited, on account of a temple found 
under ground, whilſt I was in the country. This village is in the 
direct road to Cohine, where I reſided for two months. Cohine 
is a pleaſantly ſituated town, on a plain, half way up an eaſy aſ- 
cending fertile hill, whoſe baſe is about four miles in circumfe- 
rence, covered with all manner of fruit trees, and vegetables of all 
kinds. The hill on the back of the town aſcends ſtill higher, co- 
vered with trees to the ſummit, where it extends on a level to the 
mountains; on the ſide of one, is a deep cork wood; and on the 
level, ſprings-a vaſt body of water, which forms in a river at fifty 
yards from the ſource ; and after meandering on the plain, waters 
the whole hill; and is ſo artfully managed, as to form many caſ- 
cades from ten to fifty feet: certain it is, that this hill forms a 
moſt delightful landſchape; and when it contained Mahometans, 
it was very large; for when king Ferdinand had taken it by aſ- 
fault, in January one thouſand four hundred and eighty-five, he 
was obliged to raze it, becauſe it was too large to be defended, 
which he had no ſooner accompliſhed, than he attacked Cartama, 
and took it. This town is at the foot of a rocky hill, near the 
river ſide ; the back of the hill is perpendicular, on the top is a 
caſtle in ruins, which commanded the town, as does another hill, 
the caſtle, but of no conſequence before the uſe of cannon : this 
was a retirement to the Phenician merchants at Mallacca from 

their buſineſs. There was certainly temples (or a temple) erected 
at this place : many ſtatues of heathen deities having been found 
there, which are now to be ſeen at the corner of ſome of their 
ſtreets, blended in 0 maſonry of their n, ſo ſtupid have 
vor. 11. H the 
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the inhabitants been. In the ſubterranean paſſages were found 


ſeveral Coloſſean ſtatues, moſtly women ſitting. From the bot- 
tom of their ſandals to the knee-pan meaſured five feet ; the mar- 


ble, of a baſtard ſparry kind. Several pillars were likewiſe found 
here, and many other things to convince us, that an ancient vil. 


lage ſtood on this ſpot. Moſt of the old houſes have over their 


doors the names of their ancient inhabitants, whoſe memory was 


left as a donative to the temple ; here are ſeveral pillars of the ſame 


granite, as at Algezira, and the convent fquare at Gibraltar, and 
carried there as materials to build with. On this plain of Cartama 
are the remains of ſeveral Roman cauſe- ways, and n, 
near Cohine, where 


Fragments of the Roman toil remain, 
slope the ſteep hill, and lengthen on the on, | 


Likewiſe on the road to Munda, a ſmall village, diſtant from Co- 
hine four miles, and from Malaga twenty-four, and particularly 
towards the faſtneſs, where in ſome places are two cauſe-ways, 
the broad one for the troops, the narrow one for the baggage : 
from Munda to a ſmall village in the mountains called Eſtan, is 


a formidable paſs, whith a ſtrong ſquare tower, that contained 
four hundred Moors, at a league's diſtance. The road from 


Munda to this paſs, is very difficult to travel through, after hav- 
ing paſſed an aged wood of cork trees, which, being left behind, 
you aſcend the ſteep ſide of a prodigious mountain, where, on the 
left, it is almoſt inacceſſible, and, on the right, a precipice, and 


ſo continues to Eſtan, humouring the curvatures of the moun- 


tains : and when the traveller imagines himfelf within half a mile 
of the village, he is vaſtly diſappointed, when informed that he is 
not within two miles or upwards : the road all the way being on 
the ſides of theſe mountains, where you travel three or four hun- 
dred yards in a ftrait line, and then deſcend the narrow ſteep 


path to the foot of the mountain, and then aſcend within one 
_ 


* 
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third of the ſummit of another, continuing in this manner till you 
arrive at the town, and ſo rugged and ſtraitened, that two people 
cannot in. ſome places walk abreaſt, as may be ſeen in the view of 
Eſtan. The road is full as impaſſable from this town of Eſtan 
to Marbella, as from Munda to Eſtan, which was certainly the 
rout that Cneius Pompeius took after his defeat. There is indeed 
another road from Munda to Marbella, and one of theſe that 
young general muſt have gone, though I ſhould imagine the for- 


mer, as there is no other road, but what is far about, and much 


out of his way: this 1s through a ſmall village, between inacceſſi- 
ble hills, on the left of the former road, and at the back of the 
ſame mountains ; this way winds more than the former, and 1s 
much wider on a Roman cauſe-way: the village is called Jaen, a 
ſtrong paſs, diſtant two leagues from Munda, and three from Mar- 
bella, I often viſited Munda, but could get no ſatisfactory know - 
ledge whether they ever found any ſhields, helmets, ſwords, ends 


of piles, or other miſſive weapons: however, a prieſt aſſured me, 


it was the real ſpot where the dictator vanquiſhed Pompey : there 


are ſome people, and likewiſe authors, who are of opinion, that 
this is not the ground where that memorable action was fought : 

but that it was at Ronda, which, ſay they, was the ancient Munda, 
and now corruptly called by that name, imagining that the plain 


does not anſwer the deſcription given of it: expecting, as 1 ſup- | 


Poſe, one as extenſive as that of Granada, or Valencia, which is 
above ſixty miles in compaſs: to this I anſwer, that the lower 


plain is large enough for both thoſe armies to engage, eſpecially 


the legions ; for the auxiliaries gave way at the firſt onſet on both 
ſides. It anſwers exactly to the deſcription given of it, as the diſ- 
tance from Malaga, the agreeable fruitful plain, the ſmall rivulet, 
the retaining its ancient name, and being ſituated on a hill, are 


all applicable to this little ſorry village, as father Mariana juſtly 


tiles it, and not to that of Ronda, which was a ſtrong and almoſt 


inacceſſible city, with a citadel, ſeated betwixt craggy mountains, 
II 2 the 


the greateſt pa rt of it ewe by a river, * reſt covered with 
| "On diſtant from Malaga about forty miles; all which agrees 


ot in the leaſt with any author's deſcription of Munda. 
a is fituated on a high and ſteep rock, ſurrounded by the 
river Guadiara, with a ſtrong caſtle : it is walled, and has a deep 
ditch full of water: the aſcent to it is by means of one hundred 
ſteps hewn in the rock: it lies ſix miles from the ancient Arunda, 
and twenty-two north of Gibraltar. The very fituation upon a 
high rock, and the Guadiara ſurrounding it, is proof ſufficient, 


that Munda never occupied this ſpot : beſides, Imuſt beg leave to 


obſerve, that in the year of Rome five hundred and forty, the 
Romans, under Cneius Scipio, purfued the Carthaginians from 
their retirement at Aurigis, ſuppoſed to have been Jaen, a town 
near Cordova; and within three leagues of it, runs the Guadal= 


quivir, where the Carthaginians were again put to the rout; and 
though Scipio had ſuſtained ſome loſs, and was himſelf run through 


the thigh with a ſpear, yet he purſued the enemy in a litter as far 
as Munda, where the fight was renewed with the ſame ſucceſs as 


before, though not with above half the ſlaughter, the woods and 


mountains affording ſhelter to thoſe that fled: and certain it is, 
that no place can be more inviting to venture an engagement than 


on either ſide of theſe paſſes; for were an army to make a ſtand near 


Marbella, or Eſtapona, the above faſtneſſes ſecure a good retreat 
towards Munda or, on the other hand, were an army defeated at 
Munda, ſtill their retreat would be ſecured; for the ſame woods 
and mountains that afforded ſhelter to the Carthaginians that fled, 


do ſtill offer their friendly aid to the diſtreſſed: this the Pom 
peian army had too fatally rejected, as too ſure of victory, their 


numbers being far ſuperiour, with the advantage of ground; and 


their men, not inferiour in point of courage and diſcipline, 
would have obtained the victory, had not an unforeſeen accident 
deprived them of it: I ſay, had the army retreated with their ge- 


neral (Pompey with the ſmall party of horſe) as the Carthaginians 
8 | had 
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had done heretofore, inſtead of defending the camp, they mi ight 
in all probability have been able to have made a ſecond ſtand at 
Carteia. I took a view of Munda from the upper plain, where 
Cœſar encamped the night before the action, but that 1 is burnt: 
in fact, tliere are two plains; the upper one, though a little un- 
even in ſome places, yet is a level in reſpe& to the country near 
Munda; the beginning of the plain of Cartama, ending upon the 
ſea coaſt at Malaga. The plain of Cartama loſeth its name for 

that of Munda, which is ſmall; and ſinks from the upper one, 
but it is as level as a bowling green, and very beautiful: the town 
ſtands on the oppoſite end of the plain, on an eminence of the 
ſame height as the upper plain; and on the fide of the town is 
a ſugar-loaf hill, crowned with a ruin of a-Mooriſh caſtle: at the 
foot of the town is a ſmall rivulet, which in the middle of ſummer 
is almoſt dry, as moſt rivulets are, whoſe ſources are only the rains 
collected in the neighbouring mountains: however, as the battle 
was fought on the ſeventeenth of March, in the year of Rome ſeven 
hundred and nine, in which month great rains often fall in Spain: 
this was in all probability the cauſe of the little rivulet overflow- 
ing the banks, which it often- does : and therefore for the eaſy 
communication from the plain to the town, the inhabitants have . 
built a ſtone bridge, with one large arch to let the ſudden torrents 
paſs. There is part of two; round towers, with the curtain, {till 
remaining, againſt which the houſes are built. We find in Lu- 
can, that after the battle of Pharſalia, where Pompeius Magnus 
was by Cæſar overthrown, himſelf unluckily flying to Egypt con- | 
trary to his inclinations, by the advice of Lentulus, was, upon his 
arrival on the Pharian coaſt, killed, at the inſtigation of one Po- 
thinus, a villainous miniſter to the boy Ptolemy :; however, the- 
civil war ended not with the murther of that great man: his two 
ſons, as is very natural, renewed it in Spain, which was divided 
in factions ; many cities ſending ambaſſadors to Scipio, who was 


then in Afric, at the head of Pompey's party, deſiring his pro- 
tection : 
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tection: Cneius, the eldeſt ſon, in his way to Spain, took the 
iſlands of Majorca and Minorca; but was forced, by ſickneſs, to 
ſtay ſome time at Ivica: in the mean while, Annius Scapula drove 


the proconſul Aulus Tribonius out of all the province, and held 


it for Cneius Pompeius, till he recovered, and came into Spain, 
as did his brother Sextus, after being defeated in Afric by, Ceſar, 


and with him came Accius Varro, and Titus Labienus, with the 


remains of their army and fleet. 
« What exploits, ſays Lucan, will the young Pans 3 


e moſt becoming their illuſtrious fame. They arm thoſe fierce 
< nations adjoining to Herculean Gades. Spain is a third time 


< the ſeat of war, and a ſcene of Roman fury and contention (4). 


dhe ſends forces to the Pompeys from every quarter: here the 
« fighting Iberians aſſemble in warlike parade near the Latian 


e eagles and the Roman ſtandards, which Varrus and the fierce 


&« [abienus headed: in this ſpot the rough Cantabrian maintains 


his ground, whoſe whole life is ſpent in the uſe of arms alone, 


a people ſtrangers to peace, or a natur al death, accuſtomed by 
© the bloody ſword to prevent the weakneſs of old age. It is an 


* honour, ſays Lucan, with them, to cut ſhort the thread of life; 
e rich Gaul produces youths ſkilled in the ben of che acred 


* oracle and the conſecrated fire (5).“ 


The father's fame was known to the remoteſt corners of Spain, 


where he acted as pro-conſul, and having finiſhed the war againſt 


Sertorius and Perpenna, and reduced the rebellious cities, he 


returned with his army into Italy. Pompey the Great was greatly 
eſteemed in Spain, and no wonder theſe people ſided with his two 


ſons, when they went into that country: who, having aſſembled 


beyond the Pyrenees, ſuch of their father's party as had eſcaped 
from the battles of Pharſalia and Thapſus, made themſelves maſ- 
ters of great part of Spain, The Spaniards who had formerly 

(4) Lucan, Phar. lib, v. wa (5) Idem, 
ſerved 
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ſerved under their father, flocked to them from all parts, inſo- 
much, that they ſoon faw themſelves at the head of a very nume- 
rous army, compoſed partly of en _ partly of 1 natives 
of the country. | 

We may learn, from the advice which Cneius Wissener r re- 
ceived from Cato, what eftimation the father bore with the na- 
tives: © What nation will refuſe the ſword to the ſon of Pompey ? 
« ſays Cato, what maritime power, quelled by thy father's arms, 
« will not ſupply you with a fleet? ſo eminent a character, and 
_ " reſpectable a name as his, makes you equal in power to your 
enemies. Should you be willing to attempt the caſtern receſſes 
« of the globe, and arm the fierce Spaniards, the Cantabrian, 
« with the Iberians united with the Celtz and the whole race of 
« youths from the Herculean Gades even to the lofty Pyrenean 
mountains, and the moſt remote ſhores will follow Jon ſtan- 
« dard (6).” 

The Pompeys had experienced officers, a; among the reſt La- 
bienus, who had learned the art of war under Czfar himſelf, and 
had, on many occaſions, given ſignal proofs both of his courage, 
and the wiſdom of his conduct. Cæſar had, indeed, after the 
conqueſt of Africa, diſpatched f firſt Cains Didius into Spain, to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the two ) young generals in that country, 
and after him, Q. Fabius Maximus and Q. Padius, two of his 
lieutenants, with ſuch a body of troops as he thought ſufficient to 
keep the Spaniards in awe: but the republican party being fa- 
voured by the natives, had gained the aſcendency over them, 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral cities, and obliged the Cæſare- 
ans to ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrong- holds: the dictator's pre- 
ſence was therefore neceſſary; and accordingly he reſolved to 85 
in W ora and pat a Hop to their further progreſs, | 2 


(6) Vid. 1 Supplement, 
Cxſar 
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-'Cxzfar'being choſen conſul the fourth time, ſet out from Rome 

in the firſt Julian year, and arrived in twenty-four” days in in the 
province of Bætica: there he aſſembled what troops were quar- 


at their head, marched, without loſs of time, towards Corduba, 
hoping to ſurpriſe Sextus, the younger of the two Pompeys, who 
was then quartered in that city: but he having timely notice 
of Cæſar's arrival and deſign, immediately diſpatched an expreſs 
to his brother Cneius, who was then beſieging the city of Ulla, 
acquainting him with the danger that threatened him, and en- 


mity, and was then preparing for a general affault ; but the un- 


ther was, made him drop his enterprize, and fly to Corduba. 
Cæſar having, upon his arrival, attempted in vain to draw 
him to a battle, decamped in the night, and went to inveſt the 

eity of Ategua, about ſixteen miles from Corduba, which the 


followed him, and encamped on ſome hills, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Cæſar's intrenchments, with a deſign to cut off his commu- 
nication with the neighbouring country, and by that means oblige 
him to raiſe the ſiege ; but the dictator, notwithſtanding the many 
and almoſt unſurmountable difficulties with which he had to 
.—_ | _ ſtruggle, purſued his point with a conſtancy and reſolution pecu- 
ii ar to himſelf, The beſieged defended themſelves with incredible 


0 garriſon, which conſiſted moſtly of Romans, reſolved to cut the 
8 Is throats of all the inhabitants, ſet fire to the city, and attempt, by 
[if a general ſally, to force the enemy's lines, and retire: to Cneius's 


3 in execution ; but the garriſon, after n, attempted in vain to 
"A | | 
„ | : | . make 


tered in that and the neighbouring provinces, and putting himſelf 


treating him to break up the ſiege, and haſten with all his forces 
to his aſſiſtance. Cneius had reduced the place to the laſt extre- 


expected arrival of the dictator, and the danger in which his bro- 


republican party had made their place of arms: thither Cneius 


bravery; but being at length reduced to the utmoſt extremity, the 


"i camp, which was in ſight of the city: the cruel maſſacre was put 
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make their way through Cæſar's camp, were driven back into. the 
town with great ſlaughter. . N 

At length L. Minutius Flaccus, who commanded in the city, 
tad: had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during the fiege, in a moſt eminent 
manner, ſurrendered the place upon honourable terms, and put 
Cæſar in poſſeſſion: of the few magazines which the flames had 

ſpared: from Ategua, Cæſar marched to Burſavolis, which he ſur- 
priſed, and put great numbers of the inhabitants to the ſword, for 
having cruelly maſſacred ſuch of their countrymen as had adviſed 
them to ſurrender. After the reduction of theſe two places, Cæſar 
marched to find out the enemy, and force them to a general engage- 
ment: they were encamped in the neighbourhood of Ucubis, now 
Lucubi, according to Mariana, in the kingdom of Granada. Cæſar 
poſted himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from the enemy's camp, which gave 
occaſion to daily {kirmiſhes, in one of which, Cæſar's cavalry was 
put to the rout, and defeated with great ſlaughter: Pompey was 
ſo elated with this advantage, that he reſolved to put the whole to 
the iſſue of a general action: he even wrote to his friends, © That 
« Cxfar had with him only raw and unexperienced ſoldiers; that 
** he apprehended he would never venture an engagement, ſo long 
ec as he could avoid it, but that he would find means to force him 
« to it. In order to this, he marched towards the city of Hiſ- 
palis, now Seville, and from thence advanced into the an of 
Munda, and encamped there, | 

Cæſar was no ſooner informed of the enemy's motions, than he 
decamped, and after two days eaſy march, appeared with his ar- 
my in the ſame plain where Pompey was encamped. As the ene- 
my were very impatient to come to an engagement, the very next 
morning they drew up their army by break of day; but had the 
_ precaution to poſt themſelves advantageouſly on a rifing ground, 

whereof one fide was defended by the city of Munda, and the 

other by a ſmall river, which watered the plain, and by a marſh; 
ſo that the enemy could not attack them but in front. Cæſar like. 
wiſe drew up his troops with great art, and having advanced a 
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little way from his camp, ordered his troops to halt, expeCting the 
enemy would abandon their advantageous poſt, and come to meet 
him: but as they did not ſtir, Cæſar made as if he intended to 
fortify himſelf with that poſt, which induced the young general, 
who looked upon this as a ſign of fear, to advance into the plain, 


and attack the enemy before they could ſecure themſelves with any 
works. Pompey's army was by far the moſt numerous ; for it con- 


ſiſted of thirteen legions, fix thouſand horſe, and an incredible 
number of auxiliaries, among whom were all the forces of Bocchus 
king of Mauritania, commanded by his two ſons, both youths of 
great valour and bravery: Cæſar had eighty cohorts, three le- 


gions, to wit, the third, the fifth, and the tenth, and a body of 
eight thouſand horſe : as the enemy drew near, Czfar betrayed a 


great deal of uneaſineſs and concern, as if he were doubtful of the 


ſucceſs, knowing he was to engage men no way inferiour in valour 


and experience to his own, and commanded by officers, who had: 
on many occaſions given ſignal proofs of their bravery and con- 


duct. Cneius, the elder of the two brothers, was generally looked 


upon as an able commander, and Labienus eſteemed ſcarce infe- 


riour to Cæſar himſelf, 


However, the dictator, deſirous to put an end to the civil war, 
either by his own death, or that of his rivals, gave the ſignal for 
the battle, and fell upon the enemy with his uſual vigour and re- 


ſolution: at the firſt onſet, which was dreadful, the auxiliaries on 


both ſides betook themſelves to flight, leaving the Romans to de- 
cide their quarrels by themſelves: then the legionaries engaged, 


with a fury hardly to be expreſſed: Cæſar's men were encouraged, 


by the hopes of putting an end to all their labours by this battle, 
and thoſe of Pompey exerted themſelves out of neceſſity and deſpair, 
ſince moſt of them expected no quarter, as having been formerly 
pardoned, when defeated under Afranius and Petreius. Never 
was victory more obſtinately diſputed: Cæſar's men, who had been 
always uſed to conquer, found themſelves ſo vigourouſly charged 
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by the enemy's legionaries, that they began to give ground; and 
though they did not turn their backs, yet it was manifeſt, that 
ſhame alone kept them in their ports. All authors agree, that 
Cæſar had never been in ſo great danger; and he himſelf, when 
he came back to his camp, told his friends, that he had often 
fought for victory, but this was the firſt time he had ever fought 
for his life: thinking himſelf abandoned by fortune, which had 
hitherto favoured him, he had ſome thoughts of ſtabbing himſelf 
with his own ſword, and, by a voluntary death, preventing the 
diſgrace of a defeat: but returning ſoon to himſelf, and concluding 
it would be more to his reputation to fall by the enemy's hand at 
the head of his troops, than in a fit of deſpair by his own, he 
diſmounted his horſe, and ſnatching a buckler from one of his 
legionaries, he threw himſelf, like a man in deſpair, into the 
midſt of the enemy, crying out to his men, Are you not aſhamed 
ce to deliver your general into the hands of boys?“ at theſe words, 

the ſoldiers of the tenth legion, animated by the example of their 
general, fell upon the enemy with freſh vigour, and made a dread- 


ful havock of them: but, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, Pom- 


pey's men ſtill kept their ground, and though greatly fatigued, 
returned to the charge with equal vigour : then the Cæſareans be- 
gan to deſpair of victory, and the dictator, running through the 


ranks of his diſheartened legionaries, had much ado to keep them 


together. The battle had already laſted from the rifing to the 
ſetting ſun, without any conſiderable advantage on either ſide. 
At length a mere accident decided the diſpute in favour of the 
dictator : Bogud, a petty king of Mauritania, had joined Cæſar, 
ſoon after his arrival in Spain, with ſome ſquadrons of Numidian 
horſe ; but, in the very beginning of the battle, being terrified at 
the ſhouting of the ſoldiers, intermingled with groans, and the 
claſhing of their arms, he had abandoned his poſt, and retired, | 
with the auxiliaries under his command, to a riſing ground, at a 


ſmall diſtance from the enemy's camp: there he continued the 
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whole day an idle ſpectator of the battle that was fought in the 7 
Plain: but towards the evening, partly out of ſhame; and partly 1 
out of compaſſion for his friend Cæſar, he reſolved to fall upon 1 
Pompey's camp, and accordingly flew thither with all the forces 1 
he had with him. Labienus, apprized of his deſign, haſtened 9 
after him, to the defence of the camp; which Cæſar obſerving, 1 1 
cried out to his legionaries, © Courage, fellow-ſoldiers | the victory 'M 
at length is ours; Labienus flies: this artifice had the deſired 
effect: Ceſar's men, believing that Labienus was truly fled, made 
a laſt effort, and charged the wing he commanded ſo. briſkly, 
that after a moſt obſtinate diſpute they put them to flight. 

Though the enemy's left wing was thus entirely defeated, the 
right wing, where the elder Pompey commanded, ſtill kept their 
ground for ſome time: Pompey, diſmounting from his horſe, —* 
fought on foot like a private man in the firſt line, till moſt of his = 
legionaries being killed, he was forced to ſave himſelf by: flight = 
from falling into the enemy's hands: part of his troops fled. back 

to their camp, and part took ſhelter in the city of Munda. The 
camp was immediately attacked, and taken ſword in hand; and = 

as for the city, Cæſar, without loſs of time, drew a line of cir- | ; 0 
cumvallation round it. Such was the ever- memorable battle of = 
Munda, which gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the Roman republic, = 
and raifed Cæſar to the higheſt pitch of power and glory, no one = 

10 | | daring from this time to diſpute his authority. This victory was 

. gained on the ſixteenth of the calends of April, i. e. according to 

8 our way of counting, on the ſeventeenth day of March, in the year 

bo | of the flood two thouſand three hundred and eight, which was 
= forty years before Chriſt, and of Rome ſeven hundred and eight, 

"41h „„ n „When the Dionyſial feſtival, or the Liberalia, were celebrated at 
i Rome; the very day, as Plutarch obſerves, in which Pompey the 

0 Great, four years before, had ſet out for the war. In this action 

1 12 5 Pompey loſt thirty thouſand men; among whom were the famous 


WH) | 
j | 5 Labienus, Atticus Varrus, and three thouſand Roman knights, 
| 21 | 50 ſeventeen 


* 
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ſerenteen officers of diſtinction were taken, and all the enemys 
kagles and enſigns, together with Pompey 's faſces, which 2 1 


aſſed as gorernour of Spain. On Cæſar's ſide only a thouſand 

men were killed, and five hundred wounded 6 | 
= | lie battle being over, Cæſar, in the, firſt place, completed bs 
A ; 5 — lines about Munda, uſing, inſtead of earth, the dead bodies of 
2 3 'the enemy, which covered the whole plain, and, railing. them up 
1 in heaps, ſo as to equal the height of the walls: this ſight filled 
| Cæſar with horror, who thereupon committed the carrying on of 
3 | 7 | the ſiege to Fabius Maximus, one of his lieutenants; and, having 


cauſed the bodies of Atticus Varrus and Labienus to be honourably 
= | "interred, abandoned the plain of Munda, and marched towards 
- | Corduba, expecting to find there the heads of the contrary party, 
who had diſappeared after the battle: but he was diſappointed, 
for the elder Pompey fled, with a hundred and fifty horſe, from 
"the field of battle towards his navy, which lay at Carteia, a city 
about an hundred and ſeventy miles diſtant from Corduba : the 
inhabitants opened their gates-to him ; but were no ſooner in- 
= | formed of the ſucceſs of the battle of Munda, than they ſent de- 
— puties to Cæſar, acquainting him, that they had ſecured Pompey: 
= but as a good number of the inhabitants ſtill remained in Pom- 
pey's intereſt, the place was divided into two factions, which car- 
ried their animoſities ſo far, as to engage each other in the ſtreets, 
and fill the city with blood and ſlaughter. In one of theſe tumul- 
tuous actions Pompey himſelf received ſeveral wounds; but hav- 
ing, nevertheleſs, after a warm diſpute, made himſelf maſter of 
one of the gates, he eſcaped to his fleet, and, hoiſting ſail, put to. 
ſea with thirty gallies: but Didius, who commanded Cæſar's fleet 
at Gades, upon notice of his weighing anchor, immediately put 
to ſea after him, having at firſt taken on board a conſiderable body 
of horſe, as wen as foot, in caſe there ſhould be occaſion to purſue 
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the enemy by land. After four days ſail he came up with their 
gallies, and ſurpriſing them while both the ſoldiers and, mariners 
were employed aſhore in procuring neceſſary proviſions, . which 


they had not had time to take in at Car teia, he burnt ſeveral, of 
them, took the reſt, and, by that means, cut off the enemy's re- 


treat by ſea. | 
Pompey ſeeing himſelf thus unexpectedly deprived of his fleet, 


endeavoured to fave himſelf by flight acroſs the mountains: but, 
as he had been dangerouſly wounded at Carteia in his ſhoulder 


and left leg, and, beſides, had now the misfortune, as all things 
ſeemed to conſpire againſt him, to put his ancle out of joint, 
which obliged him to be carried in a litter: the enemy's horſe, who 


had been firſt put on board for that particular ſervice, ſoon came 


up with him: upon their approach, the unfortunate Roman, 
diſcovering a caſtle on a ſteep hill at a ſmall diſtance, retired thi- 
ther with the few troops that attended him. The Cæſareans, un- 


der the command of Cæſennius Lento, immediately attacked the 
place, hoping to carry it by aſſault ; but were repulſed by a ſhower 


of darts, and purſued, in their retreat, with great ſlaughter, 


Hereupon Didius began to ſeize the caftle in a regular manner, 


and to draw a line of circumvallation round it, which fo terrified | 
Pompey s men, that they reſolved to quit the place, and abandon 
their leader, who was not in a condition to follow them, to the 
mercy of the enemy. Acordingly they made a ſally; but were 


for the moſt part cut off in their retreat: Pompey retired with the 
reſt, but not being able to keep pace with them, by reaſon of his 
wounds, he concealed himſelf in a cave, where he was betrayed 


by ſome of his own ſoldiers, and delivered up to the Cæſareans, 
who immediately put him to death. Thus periſhed the elder 


Pompey, after having exerted his utmoſt efforts to revenge the 
death of his father, and fave his country from impending ruin: 
he had never before commanded in chief; but, nevertheleſs, in 


his firſt eſſay, as we may call it, perfomed ſuch wonders, as forced 


Cæſar 
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Cxfar to own, that he had never encountered a more formidable 
enemy. As for the younger brother, ſome writers ſay, that he 
was not preſent at the battle of Munda, but remained in Corduba, 
to defend that important place in caſe of any misfortune; others 
write, that he returned to Corduba after the action: however that 
be, he was no ſooner acquainted with the melancholy news of the 
defeat of his brother, than he divided what money he had among 
the cavalry who attended him, and giving out, that he was going 
to meet Cæſgar, and treat with him about an accommodation, he 


left the city, fled in diſguiſe to Celtiberia, and joining the ban- 


ditti of that country, concealed himſelf ſo well, that Cæſar could 


never diſcover him (8). 


But to return to Cæſar: the battle being over, and the lines: 
about Munda completed, he marched to Corduba, which was de- 
fended by a body of troops that had eſcaped the ſlaughter, under 
the command of one Scapula, a zealous republican : upon Cæſar's 
approach, Scapula armed all the flaves and. vagabonds, who were 
very numerous in that great city; and, leaving the thirteenth le- 
gion in the place, marched out at the head of that undiſciplined. 
multitude, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a bridge. As Cæſar's army 
drew near, the rabble inſulted them, aſking them whither they 
deſigned to fly, as if they had been the army defeated: but Cæſar, 


not thinking it adviſeable to force that poſt, deſpiſed their brava- | 


does, and taking a long compals, paſſed the river without oppo- 
ſition, and appeared before Corduba: hereupon Scapula, giving 
all up for loſt, retired into the city, and calling together his friends, 

gave them a ſumptuous entertainment, which being ended, he 
put on his beſt apparel, diſtributed what money he had among 
his attendants, and then aſcending a funeral pile, which he had. 
prepared, he ordered one of his catamites to diſpatch him, while: . 


(8) Auct. bell. Hiſpan. Appian. bell. civil. lib. 11. Vell. Patercul. lib. IF, 


Suet. in Julio. Dio. lib, xLIx. 
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who gave him an account of the tragical end of the elder Pompey, 


others tell us, that he cauſed it to be honourably interred (1). = 


return from this ſmall % ee „ ue wall 
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ſome were for ſurrendering, others were for ſtanding a ſiege; but = 
the former prevailing, deputies were ſent to Cæſar, who got poſ- 4 
ſeſſion of one of their gates. Hereupon the thirteenth legion, E 
which had been always attached to Pompey, began to ſet fire to 
the houſes; chooſing rather to periſh with the city, than fall into . 
the hands of the conquerour. This oceaſioned a bloody battle 4 : 
between them, and the Czfareans, in which moſt of the le- E 
gionaries, with about twelve thouſand of the inhabitants, were 
killed upon the ſpot. Cæſar, having thus made himſelf maſter of i 
Corduba, at that time the capital of Bætica, marched from thence - 3 
to Hiſpalis, now Seville: on his march he was met by Cæſennius, 5 


and, at the ſame time, preſented to him the young Roman's head, 
which, ſome writers ſay (9), he expoſed to public view, while 


Lucan ſays (2), that when this amputated head was preſented 


to Cæſar, he ſhed a flood of tears over it, and lamented him dead: 


that Cæſennius, (or Ceonius as he calls him) then addreſſed Cæ- 
ſar, enquiring about the fate of the younger Pompey, and thus 
begins: When alas! but juſt now the unfortunate Pompey was 
an eye · witneſs to the dreadful ſlaughter, and dead carcaſes of =_ 
{© his own people, ſcattered abroad through the fields of Munda, 1 
nor was this Joſs to be recovered, yet carried off precipitately by - 
<<, his foaming ſteed, he in flight retires to Carteia's ſhore, that 
© having got poſſeſſion of a well known harbour, he could ſpread 
© his canvaſs to the winds and catch the e den But to 


(9 ) auc. bell Hiſpan. c. vi. | 0 1) Ap ppian. bel. chi, ib 1, (2) 
Lucan, Pharſalia, lib. v1. | EE rs 
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As Cæſar drew near to Hiſpalis, he was met by deputies from 
the city, who acquainted him with the diviſions that reigned in 
the place, and entreated him to ſend with them a detachment, 
and an experienced commander, to keep the adverſe party in awe. 
Cæſar readily complied with their requeſt, and ſent them Caninus 
Rebilius, with ſome manipuli, who entered the town without op- 
poſition: but, in the mean time, Pompey's friends privately dif- 


patched one Philo, a zealous aſſerter of their party, into Luſita- 


nia, where he was well known, to beg aſſiſtance of Cæcilius Ni- 
ger, who ſtill ſupported Pompey's intereſt there, at the head of a 
conſiderable number of the natives. Philo ſoon returned with a 
numerous body of Luſitanians, and, being let into the city. in the 
night, fell unexpectedly on the Cæſareans, and cut them all off 
to a man. Hereupon Cœſar immediately inveſted the town; but 
in drawing the lines of circumvallation, left ſeveral open places 
for the Luſitanians to make their eſcape, leſt deſpair ſhould prompt 
them to ſet fire to the houſes, . and demoliſh the walls. At the 


| ſame time he placed ſquadrons of horſe on all the roads that led 


from that city, ordering them to conceal themſelves till the Luſi- 
tanians appeared, and then, falling upon them, gave them no 
quarter: they held out a long time with great obſtinacy and re- 
ſolution; but at length made a ſally, and got ſafe beyond Cæſar's 


lines through the paſſages that had been left open for that pur- 


poſe: but, while they thought themſelves out of danger, they were 
all on a ſudden attacked by the Cæſarean cavalry, and put to the 
ſword, not one of them eſcaping the general ſlaughter. Cæſar, 
having thus recovered Hiſpalis, marched towards Aſta, the inha. 
bitants of which city ſent ambaſſadors to meet him, and deuer 
him the keys of the town. 

Aſta, which Pliny honours with che title of Magi was boat 
ſixteen miles diſtance from Gades, according to Antoninus's itine- 
rary, and ſituated on the ocean. This city is mentioned by Pom- 


ponius Mela, you alſo by Ptolemy. Martin. de Roa 1s of opinion, 
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with a deſign to force their way through the enemy's works; but 
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that it ſtood where the preſent city of Xeres della Frontera ſtands ; 


but others pretend to diſcover its ruins between Xeres and Tri- 
buxena : however, Cæſar at Aſta received the melancholy -news 
of the death of Didius his admiral,” who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, on all occaſions, in a very eminent manner: after he had 
deſtroyed Pompey's fleet, he cauſed his veſſels to be hauled on 


ſhore to be refitted; and, in the mean time, retired to a neigh- 


bouring caſtle, where he was unexpectedly attacked by a body of 
Luſitanians, who had eſcaped from the battle of Munda. The 
Roman admiral defended the place with great bravery ; but the 
Luſitanians having ſet fire to his ſhips, he made a ſally, and 
marched in good order to the ſea ſide, hoping to repulſe the enemy, 
and preſerve his navy; while his men were bufy in extinguiſhing 
the flames, a body of Luſitanians, who had concealed themſelves 
among the buſhes, ſtarting up, attacked him in the rear, and 


cut off his retreat to the caſtle, while two other numerous bodies 
fell upon him, the one in flank, the other in front, Didius, 


thus inveſted on all ſides, behaved with ſignal bravery, but was, 
in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, overpowered, and, with. moſt of his 
men, cut in Pieces. Cæſar's concern for the loſs of fo brave an 


officer, was in a great meaſure allayed by the agreeable news he 
received at the ſame time of the ſurrender of Munda, after a long 
and cloſe ſiege. When the beſieged ſaw themſelves reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity, they deſerted in great numbers to Cæſar, by 


whom they were kindly received, and incorporated among his 
troops: but, before they came over, it was agreed between them, 
and their friends in the city, that, upon a certain ſignal, the latter 
ſhould make a vigorous fally, while the deſerters did what execu- 
tion they could in the camp: this plot being very ſeaſonably diſ- 


covered the night before it was to be put in execution, the private 


men were, by Fabius's orders, decimated, and all the officers ex- 
ecuted without diſtinction: ſoon after the beſieged made a ſally, 


moſt 
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moſt of them having loſt their lives in the attempt, Fabius at 
length carried the place by aſſault. From Munda he marched 
ſtrait to Urſaon, a place equally fortified by art and nature, laid 
ſiege to it, and obliged the inhabitants to receive the yoke, after 
they had for ſome time defended the place with incredible bravery. 


And nom Cæſar having reduced all the places which had declared 
for Pompey, and; exaCted immenſe, contributions from the Spani- 


ards, under pretence of puniſhing their rebellion, reti: ed to. Hiſ- 
palis, whence, to give new marks of his eſteem for Cicero, he 
wrote a conſolatory letter to him on occaſion of the death of his 
beloved daughter Tullia, who died at Rome in childbed, while 

her huſband, P. Cornelius Dolabella was attending Cæſar in Spain. | 
This letter, as appears from Cicero's works, was written the day 


before the calends of May; and, a few days after, Cæſar left Hiſ- 


palis, and marched, with the beſt part of his army, to New Car- 


50 where he was met by deputies from moſt cities of Spain, 


with whom he ſettled the affairs of the two Spaniſh, provinces, 
and then embarked for Rome, having finiſhed in ſeven months an 


expedition, which, few gracrals would have completed in as many 


years (3). 
This account 1 have — from che Univerſal Hiſtory ( 4), and 


chaſk to give it full, as thoſe ſcenes lie within our r Province of 


Bates 
It muſt be e that Varro cabbed the temple of 72 OY 


cules in the iſland of Gades of all its treaſure, though then eſteem- 


ed one of the moſt ſacred places in the world: and that Julius 
Cœſar, after he had taken Corduba, ſword in hand, put no 
leſs than twenty thouſand of the citizens to death, that had fol- 
lowed Pompey's faction, which ſhews in what eſteem Pompeius 


| Magus was: then he Sathered vaſt ſums of money; to which 


| 4.45 


(30 "Lad. bell. Hiſpan, Dio. Vell. Pftetenf ibid. Cic. 20 Atticum, Ab“ XITL. 
9 750 xx. Ws Ion XIII. B. III. C. xiii. p. 4 | ; 
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effect. he ſpared not the temple of Hercules, and then returdeck 
to Rome, carrying with him a colt, whoſe hoofs were cloven, 
which divines ſaid betokened to him the ſovereignty of the world: 
only Cæſar could ride this colt, and when he died he cauſed a 
ſtatue to be erected to it, in the temple of Venus ( 53. „ 
Carteia was the port where the Pompeys had their gallies, in 
order to cover their retreat, ſhould any diſaſter happen to them, 
it was in Gibraltar bay at Rocadillo, on the ura ts 24g and 
it is needleſs to ſay any more upon the ſubject. 1775 
Spain is very pleaſant in ſpring, but exceſſive warm in ſummer; 


fine as any in Europe: however, it has not the violent heat of 


refreſhing ſhowers, but deſcend in cataracts, and accompanied 


and the months of October and November. 


kinds, and on which the poor peaſant feeds almoſt the year round: 


delicious as thoſe of England: the reaſon i 7 Wh becauſe they have 
| * not the art or induſtry, of our huſbandmen and gardeners: the 
I vine is exuberant, their produce generous, and variety almoſt in- 
TW Mt finite; for there is hardly a village, but whoſe vintage varies: 
„ if þ 
here i 18 plenty of . corn, wine, oil, and r: Andaluſia boaſts 
00 the preference . : 
I. Here is plenty of cattle, ſugar, ſilks, wooll, 1 3 


; plenty of fiſh; however, they are ſupplied. in a great meaſure 
0 from the Engliſh, with ſalt cod from Neptounglapd, particularly 


100 Alec 7 1 
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was it not fer this heat, the climate in this province would be as 


Africa, the damps of Holland, the froſts of Germany and France, 
nor the ſtormy winds of England: the rains are ſeldom in thoſe 


with ſevere lightnings and thunders, particularly in the 0g days, 


The climate, however, in general, is temperate, and the ſoil: 
| fruitful; vaſt quantities of fruit the earth produces of various 


I hope it may not be prejudice, but I do not think their fruits ſo 


1 vaſt woods: : the ſea, which ſurrounds, almoſt all Spain, produces 
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the Portugtieſe, who were very uneaſy when the French took that 
illand in the laſt war: tliere are very few rivers, and fewer lakes; 
the ſalt fiſh is therefore very acceptable to the inhabitants, whoſe 
religion is of the Roman catholic faith. The inhabitants, from 
the moſt early ages, have always been a brave people, but have, 
like other nations, had various viciflitudes: however, they foiled 
the Roman glory more than any other people. They are even 
now a brave nation, and if men of honour may be credited, their 
1 ſoldiers will never quit the field, unleſs the way is ſhewn to them: 
—— 1 Spaniſh gentleman gives his word, you may rely on him. 
= | They are of a fallow complexion, and in ſome towns near high: 
1 PEO (where the ſan in ſummer i is violent; and the froſts in 
_ winter ſevere) of a cadaverous aſpect: the peaſant is ſturdy, and 
= | well Hmbed? their diet plain and ſimple; they drink much water, 
= | and devour fruit. I do not-recollect to have ſeen three Spaniards 
= drunk in the ſtreets; or in the fields, 2 0 the nine Wels of 
= | two ſummers I was in that countr :: 
= | © The Spaniards ſtill retain many of the Moor cuſtoms, and 

are almoſt as extravagant in their amours: in ſhort, many idle 
cuſtoms and ceremonies prevail among them: the women are, by 
the generality of huſbands; preſerved with a very watchful eye, 
and very ſeldom feel the ſun beams but when they go to maſs : : 
they are very fair and delicate; but in general prone to venery: 
they are rude to ſtrangers, and think all nations greatly their in- - 
feriours, and the men are ridiculouſſy fond of boaſting of an ima- 
ginary pedigree. To ſuch a degree does this folly prevail, as to ü 
E 1 affect ſtrangers, who may enjoy ſome poſt in that government; . ö 
4 as, without noble or ancient lineage, they cut but a very indiffer- 
_ figure among that people who are a century and a half behind 
all Europe. I have heard a branch from an Engliſh ſtem,” to 
keep in high opinion with the don, trace his pedigree back to 
king John! but, that which is more ridiculous, is their boaſting . 
1 having no Mooriſn blood! in their veins. Whoever deals with 
A 
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5 a Spaniard, muſt have great patience; for they are flow, in their 9 
tions, and very deliberate in their ſpeech, drawing their words: LL 
from their mouths, as they do their legs from the earth: they = 
ſleep in ſummer from twelve at noon. till four in the afternoon, 
dining a little before twelve; ſo that their ſieſto is in the heat of 1 
the day: they have a ſaying, that none but a dog and an Engliſh- 4 
man will be ſeen out in thoſe four hours; which is literally true, 3% 
for I have been barked at, from one end of a village and town. to 3 
the other: however this be, I know as an Engliſhman, that 1 
there are too many hours idly ſpent; for what with religion, 1 
ſieſtos, idleneſs, and pride, induſtry, huſbandry, manufactures, - 
and literature, doſe, for want of being put into motion: | 
when they awake at four in the afternoon, and the village again 
becomes peopled, it is admirable to ſee their walk, which may be 
rather termed marching in ſlow time, and ſeldom, caſting their 
eye upon the earth, as if they deſpiſed it. Mr. Howell tells us a 
merry tale of a Spaniard, who having broke his noſe by a fall, 
roſe up in a paſſion, and in a diſdainful manner ſaid, 4 Thi | 18 
« the. conſequence; of walking upon the earth! 4 
There are old ſayings for a complete woman: 1 Let her: be 
« Engliſh to the neck, French to the waiſt, and Dutch below, z 
and for hands and feet, let them be Spaniſh.” 
Again: Let the French woman grace the dance, the Dutch = 
© woman the kitchen, the Italian the window, the Engliſh the RX 
_ * board, and the Spaniſh lady the bed.” This may be; but no 1 
Ws nation can boaſt of having their women fo complete 1 in eee as = 
. the Engliſh. 72335 
1 The Spaniard: marries diy duighter very young; and the wo- 
men are generally paſt child-bearing at thirty: they go veiled, = 
by a appear ſo much alike each other in that dreſs, or diſguiſe, = 
i that it is difficult to know a don's lady from a taylor's daughter: = 
4 they are much freer than is generally conceived; and as for the = 
5 out; wenches, though they, have ruſtic romantic notions of 55 
| gallantry, 


e 
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gallantry, yet are eaſily to be won: in general they are buxom 
laſſes, and two many maritornes are amongſt them. In ſnort; 
there is no travelling, but Cervantes is hourly verified: it is a 
country well worth ſeeing, ene to hat gr ar ic 


abounds with curioſities. Tt 
Whoever travels, muſt carry bedding and kitchen FOR in 


ſome degree, or he will fare badly; and this requires a heavy 
purſe. All the inns throughout Spain afford miſerable accommo- 
dations; and as flies and moſchettoes are ſwarming, the net for 


the latter is abſolutely neceſſary, or you will have little reſt: fleas 


ſwarm innumetably. As I am not writing a hiſtory of Spain, F 
may be excuſed from entering into particulars: I ſhall cloſe this 
chapter, by obſerving, that, after remaining ſix weeks in the 


that garriſon. 
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Ba COMMERCE. 


E muſt-not 3 the kr. arogref.: of the 8 from 

the hejira; it was the ſix hundred and twenty- ſecond year 

of Chriſt, that was uſually. aſſigned for that of the hejira, or flight 
of the impoſtor Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, whoſe followers 
the Saracens (till now a contemptible people of Arabia) were made 
the inſtruments, in the hand of providence, for puniſhing and diſ- 


. treſling the eaſtern empire, from which, by the, moſt rapid con- 


queſts, they, in a few years; ravaged not only Egypt, but alſo all the 


African coaſts of the Mediterranean, quite weſt, to the Straits of 


Cadiz or Gibraltar (1); Where, notwithſtanding | ſome ſucceſsful 


(i) Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. L. B. In. p. 24. 905 
attempts 
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attempts of the eaſtern emperours for recovering the ſame, their 


poſterity and religion remain to this day: and from this hegira (or 
as ſome write it, hejira) or flight of Mahomet, all Mahometan 
countries to this day begin their computations, and date their writ- 
ings and tranſactions. The Saracens took Paleſtine and Jeruſalem, 
and deſtroyed the famous library of Alexandria, which took ſix 
months time to conſume them all: but their firſt expedition weſt- 


ward, proved unfortunate to them; for having paſſed through the 


Straits of Gibraltar, their fleet was totally overthrown and burnt by 
Bamba, or Wamba, king of Spain: after this, they deſtroyed Car- 
thage, but preſerved Tunis, which is by them held to this day, 
About the year ſix hundred and forty, Omar, ſon in law to 
the impoſtor Mahomet, had conquered from the Greek emperour 


Heraclius, in about the ſpace of ſix years, all Meſopotamia, 8y. 


ria, Paleſtine, Egypt, and the whole coaſt of Africa, ſince named 
the Barbary coaſt. 

My author, Mr. Anderſon, gives us the conqueſt of Spain by 
the Moors, or Saracens, with its conſequences, in the. following 
manner: in ſeven hundred and thirteen, the Goths of Spain, ſays 


he, being much degenerated from their priſtine virtue and valour, 


their empire there began to decline about the beginning of this 
century ; but that their ruin was accelerated by the wickedneſs of 
their king Roderic; for he having in the year ſeven hundred and 
twelve, raviſhed the daughter of count Julian, his governour of 


the province of Ceuta on the Barbary ſhore, that count, in re- 


venge, induced the Moors, or Saracens, his neighbours in Barba- 
ry, firſt to undertake the expulfion of the Goths (whom we may 
now call, ſays he, Spaniards) out of Africa; and next, under 
Vitus, their caliph, (or, as they called them in Barbary, mirama- 
molin) to attack Roderic in Spain itſelf, who, notwithſtanding 
his bringing one hundred thouſand men into the field, was totally 
routed, and himſelf ſlain, in the year ſeven hundred and thir- 
teen: whereupon the Moors, (for fo we now call them, inſtead 


of 
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of Saracens) in three years time were enabled to conquer all the 
cities and provinces of Spain, excepting, only the mountainous. 
parts of Aſturias and Biſcay, where the Chriſtians fled for ſhelter, 
the Moors not thinking it worth while to follow them: yet, from 
inacceſſible places, they, in time, gradually incroached on their 
conquerours ſo far, that, in little more than ſeven hundred Jears, 
they drove the Moors entirely out of Spain. The Moors were in 
the beginning ſo proſperous and elated, that they drove the Spa- 
niſh Goths out of Languedoc in France, then called Septima- 
nia; yet they were ſoon after driven thence, with almoſt incredi- 
ble ſlaughter, by Charles Martel, mayor of the palace of France. 
The Chriſtians of Spain, might, doubtleſs, have ſooner expelled 
the Moors, had they kept all their conqueſts united under one 
king, inſtead of their erecting ſeveral ſeparate kingdoms thereof, 
for the grandeur of their younger ſons. On the other hand, it 
muſt be allowed, that the Moors fell into the very ſame error; yet 
as the Chriſtian kingdom of Caſtile was growing great, by gra- 
dually uniting other provinces to it, they conquered one Mooriſh 
kingdom after another, thoſe Mooriſh kingdoms frequently 
warring againſt each other, and often in alliance with their 
Chriſtian neighbouring princes for that end, as did alſo ſome of 
thoſe Chriſtian princes with Mooriſh ones, with wage children 
they alſo ſometimes intermarried. _ | 

And, about the year ſeven hundred and ninety, the Chriſtian 

- princes of Nayarre began to gain ground on the Moors. in Spain, 
by taking many forts from them, both in Navarre and Arragon. 
In eight hundred and thirteen, the monarchy of Morocco was 
erected, whoſe head or chief was then named the aur amamolin, 
for it is written both ways. , 
The Chriſtian princes had by this time, in hob pd ed 5 
and thirty-ſix, in Spain gained conſiderable ground on the Moors, 
particularly it is found, that Ferdinand the third, king of Caſtile, 
had now conquered tae. Mooriſh kingdom of Corduba, 155 capital 
VOL, 11, 1 " of 
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of Andaluſia, which the Moors had held two hundred and ſixty 
years: whereupon theſe vanquiſhed people retreated to Granada, 
which they erected into a new kingdom, and which was the laſt 
held in Spain. Thoſe Chriſtian princes ſoon after conquered Va- 
lencia from the Moors, ſo that, by the year one thouſand two 
hundred and forty-eight, there was only left to the Moors the ſaid 
kingdom of Granada, in which, however, that of Murcia was 
included. en n | 
In one thouſand two hundred and fixty-one, the Moors finding 
themſelves too weak, called in their brethren of Africa to their 
aid, whereby they at firſt took ſome places in Caſtile, which, 
however, were retaken by the Caſtilians two years afterwards. 
_ King Edward the firſt (2) had been under engagements to aid his 
brother in law, Alphonſo king of Caſtile, againſt the Moors of that 
country; but being himſelf alſo under certain engagements for the 
holy war, he now gave leave to his ſubjects to aſſiſt him, in this 
year of one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-five, and alſo pro- 
miſed the future aſſiſtance of the ſhips of England and Gaſcony : 
and, five years after, he granted leave for that king to build ſhips. 
and gallies at Bayonne for that end: this ſhews how little the- 
Spaniſh Chriſtians then had of any naval force (3). 7 
King Edward the fourth, in one thouſand four hundred and: 
ſeventy-two, granted a licence (though contrary to the ſtatutes. 
of the ſtaple) to his ſiſter Margaret, ducheſs of Burgundy, to 
clean and pick fifty ſacks (4) of wooll, and to export the ſame 
free of all ſubſidy in whatever ſhips ſhe could chooſe, through the 
Straits of Morocco : by which we learn, that the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, were once of Morocco. Ships, after this, going up the 
Mediterranean, were ſaid to go through the Straits of Morocco. 
I am now come to the year one thouſand four hundred and 
ninety-two, when king Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain over- 


(2) Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. 11. p. 45. | (3) Anderſon's Com. Vol. 1. B. 111. 
p. 128, (4) Rhymer's Fœdera, Vol. XI. p. 735. | 
_ turned 
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turned the Mooriſh kingdom of Granada, its fatal conſequences 
to Spain, and, in ſome reſpects, to all Chriſtendom. _ 

The reader mult be acquainted, that the Chriſtian monarchs of 
Spain had before this time gradually conquered all the Mooriſh 
kingdoms of that extenſive country, excepting only that of Gra- 
nada, which, comprehending a large extent of territory next the 
Mediterranean ſhore, ſtill maintained its independency : but the 
whole Chriſtian monarchy of Spain having lately been united by 
the marriage of Ferdinand king of Arragon to Iſabella queen and 
heireſs of Caſtile, &c. thoſe two monarchs now determined the 
total expulſion of the Moors from Spain : they at length con- 
quered the kingdom of Granada, the capital city of the ſame 
name, however, holding out a tedious ſiege, after Malaga and 
other. cities had ſurrendered, and when taken, in the year one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, is ſaid to have ſtill re- 
maining two hundred thouſand inhabitants. King Henry the ſe- 
venth of England, a near ally of thoſe Spaniſh princes, had Te 

Deum ſung at St. Paul's cathedral in London, on occaſion of that 
conqueſt, and cauſed the cardinal of Canterbury to declare to the 
nobility and people then preſent, © That Granada was a city of 
*« ſuch fame, as to contain one hundred and fifty thouſand houſes 
of name, and ſeventy thouſand fighting men:“ which account, 
however, was probably exaggerated, as well as inconſiſtent. The 
conqueſt of this laſt Mahometan monarchy in Spain, coſt king 
Ferdinand fix years time, and when their king Bobadilla was 
forced to ſurrender, he is ſaid to have ſtipulated, © That his peo- 
« ple ſhould retain their own laws, liberties, religion, and effects; 
“and that even the Jews amongſt them ſhould enjoy the like pri- 
e vileges: but he himſelf retired to Barbary, where he remained 
till his death. His palace in Granada was of a large extent, and 
its lofty arched ſtate rooms were ſupported by one hundred co- 
lumns of alabaſter. What till remains of the Mooriſh edifices 
in many parts of Spain, is a clear proof that they were an inge- 

| L 2 | nious 
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nious and induſtrious but voluptuous people. If Ferdinand ae. 
tually had ſtipulated with king Bobadilla for liberty of conſcience 
for his Mooriſh ſubjects, &c. as probably might be the caſe: he, 
as perfidiouſly, cruelly, and impoliticly determined, by the inſti- 

gation of his bigotted clergy, to drive all thoſe people out of Spain 
who would not profeſs themſelves to be Chriſtians. Many of the 
Moors, however, rather than act the hypocrite, went over to the 
oppoſite Barbary ſhore, to Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c. amongſt 
thoſe of their own Mahometan perſuaſion ; whereby they left large 
tracts of country in Spain utterly deſerted, and which, 'for 
want of people, remain deſerts to this day, with the melancholy 
proſpects, almoſt every where to be ſeen, of ruined cities, caſtles, 
moſques, &c. in lieu of which, Ferdinand the firſt obtained: the 
title of catholic 1 6 the pope, which his ſueceſſours 700 


retain. 
From this ſeetlerdent of no fewer than ſeventeen W families 


of the Spaniſh Moors on the Barbary coaſts, may be dated the riſe of 
the piratical ſtates of Barbary, ſeeing partly from neceſlity, and partly 
to be revenged of their mortal foes the Spaniards, they, from this 
time, fitted out ſmall ſquadrons. of cruizing piratical veſſels, and 
at firſt ſeized only on all the Spaniſh ſhips they could meet 
with, frequently alſo landing on the Spaniſh coaſts, .and carrying 
off much booty, and many people, whom they made ſlaves; which 
piratical practices ſoon became very advantageous to thoſe Moors, 
after the Spaniards began to bring home the riches of America. 
This inſolence of a parcel of deſperate banditti, afterwards pro- 
voked the emperour Charles the fifth, which obliged them to call 
to their aid the famous Turkiſh pirate Barbaroſſa, who; with his 
ſucceſſes againſt Spain, made himſelf maſter of the government of 
Algiers, as his brother Haradin afterwards did of Tunis, and 
another Levantine Turk did of Tripoli : their ſucceſſes againſt 
Spain made them afterwards bold enough to make free with the 


ſhips of other Chriſtian nations ſailing in the Mediterranean. 
Thoſe 


= 
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Thoſe firſt Turkiſh pirates did, in the beginning, put themſelves 
under the protection of the grand ſignior, who for ſome. time 
etended to the ſuperiour ſovereignty of all the coaſt of Barbary; 


250 the chief magiſtrate of each of thoſe three ſtates, called the 


dey, whom their ſoldiery uſually elected, was in thoſe times deemed 
but a baſha, or at beſt but a viceroy of the Ottoman empire: 
they have ſince, however, aimed at, and actually obtained (through 
the aſſiſtance of their own military people) a great degree of in- 
dependency on the porte, more eſpecially at Algiers; though Tu- 


nis and Tripoli, as lying nearer to Egypt, has, or lately had, 


ſome more deference for the grand ſignior. 
In this ſame year of one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, 


it is to be remarked, from Mr. Lewis Roberts's well known map 
of commerce, that it was near about this time when the Engliſh 


trade to Morocco firſt commenced, or rather was of any conſe- 
quence ; for ſome trade was carried on thither by the Engliſh, 


+ early as the year one thouſand four hundred and thirteen ; and 


although by the wars between Morocco and Fez that trade was 
ſmothered; yet that out of this trade to Barbary, ſprung the Eng- 
liſh Levant or Turkey n though not till queen Elizabeths 
reign (5). 

In this ſame year alſo of one thouſand four hdres and ninety- 
two, king Ferdinand, upon becoming maſter of Granada, to the 
further impoveriſhing and depopulating of Spain, drove the Jews 
out of that ee as they did the Moors in this very year 


alſo. 


Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael, in his addreſs to Cromwell, the lord pro- 


tector, printed in the year one thouſand: ſix hundred and fifty- 


five, in behalf of the Jews being re-admitted to live. in England, 
gives the following account of the expulſion of his nation from 
«ad he ſays, The Jews had lived in Spain from the time of 


( 5) Anderſon on. Commerce, B. 111. Vol. 1. p. 312, 


* the. 
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« the Babyloniſh and Roman captivities, (1. e. ſince they were 
e tranſplanted from Paleſtine by the emperour Adrian) that they 
ce were at this time very rich in houſes and goods. We read in 
the chronicles of Spain, that (at this baniſhing of the Jews) 
< the lords complained that their cities and towns were deſtroyed 
&© and diſinhabited, (his own words) and had they believed (i. e. 
r ſuſpected) any ſuch thing, they would have expoſed the king's 
* decree, and would never have given their conſent to it. The 
* catholic king (continues this Jew) was blamed by all Chriſtian 
« princes, and eſpecially by the ſenate of Venice for having ba- 
* niſhed a nation ſo profitable to the public and particular good, 
© without any kind of pretence ; and the parliament of Paris did 
* likewiſe extremely wonder at ſuch a determination. Many of 
e the baniſhed Jews went into Portugal, as being ſo near adjoin- 
© ing; but there being an alliance concluded between Spain and 
Portugal, in the year one thouſand four hundred and ninety- 
« ſeven, the Jews, at king Ferdinand's requeſt, were baniſhed out 
68 Portugal : but this being againſt the will of Emanuel, king 
* of Portugal, he reſolved to oblige them to become Chriſtians, 
* promiſing (on that condition it is preſumed he means) never 
to moleſt them either in criminal matters, or in the loſs of their 
goods, and exempted them from many burdens and tributes : 
but his ſucceſſours broke through their privileges from a violent 
« zeal againſt them, King Emanuel, however, did moſt cruelly 
* order all their children under fourteen years of age to be taken 
* from their parents, in order to be made Chriſtians; many of. | 5 
i „ whoſe parents, rather than ſuffer the ſight of this, threw their HY 
Wl - © children into wells, others killed themſelves: afterwards he com- 1 
j _ © 'pelled all the Jews to profeſs Chriſtianity. Can ſuch. violences 
«(continues he) work any good impreſſion on men? or what 
law, either human or divine, can bear that the ſouls of men, 
* which the Moſt High bath created free, ſhould be forced to 


A believe what they believe not, and to love what they hate? This 
« cruelty 
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. cruelty was cenſured by many princes and learned men,” He 
concludes by obſerving, © That moſt of the baniſhed Jews paſſed 


* jnto the Levant, and were embraced by the Ottoman family, | 


F(t, e. Were tolerated i in Turkey; ) others ſettled in Florence, in 
te the pope's territories, and in other parts of Italy, and alfo in 
t Germany. C . | 

The whole number of Jews expelled Spain, in the year one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-two, was ſaid to have amount 
ed to two hundred thouſand families, and reckoning only five to 
a family, they muſt have amounted to a million of fouls: an im- 
menſe loſs this to a country! and when conſidered jointly with the 


expulſion of the Moors from that kingdom, it can be no wonder 


to any to find Spain ſo thin of people at this day, more eſpecially 


when the very great number of Spaniards ſoon after were ſent to 
plant America. The Jews in Spain being very rich, on the firſt 
notice of their intended expulſion, found means to convey into 
the other countries above-named, where they deſigned to retire, 
all their money and richeſt effects: yet numbers of Jews, who 
loved eaſe and their native foil with the enjoyment of their riches, 
better than the freedom of their conſciences, were content to be 
baptiſed, and to feign a profeſſion. of Chriſtianity, and have 
thereby, in proceſs of time, mixed their blood with moſt of the 


great families in Spain, So that the principal end of the court, 


as well as of the clergy in Spain, viz. the obtaining the immenſe- 
wealth of the Jews, was by thoſe means very much fruſtrated, 
and that country thereby drained of both riches and. people to a 
great degree, never again to return thither, 

It is certain, that Spain is not peopled in any proportion to her 
magnitude; for an Engliſh gentleman of family and fortune, who 
travelled through a great part of Spain in one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and fifty-three, had a true eſtimate of the inhabitants 


given him at Madrid : that their whole number (proteſtants and 
Gibraltar. 
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Gibraltar included) did amount to no more than ſix million ſeven 
hundred and eight thouſand ſeven hundred and forty ſouls! it is 
therefore obvious, that the aforeſaid meaſures, with the planting | 
of America, is ſeverely felt to this day: neither is the country ſo 
well cultivated for want of thoſe induſtrious men. The Moors 
(ſays their hiſtorian father Mariana) would grub up wheat out 


of the very tops of mountains, ſo induſtrious were thoſe people ! 


Mir. Howell relates facetiouſſy an accident which he is pleaſed 


to attribute, as a reaſon for king Ferdinand's expulſion of the 


Jews: King Ferdinand had a Jew phyſician, who was very fa- 
te miliar at his court: it happened, that one day as the prince his 
* ſon was playing with the Jew. doctor, who wore a ball of gold 
ſtringed, and hanging down his neck, the little prince, ſnatched 
* away the ſaid ball, and run with jt into the next room: the ball 
« being hollow, opened, and within there was painted our Saviour 
« kifſing a Jew's tail: hereupon, ſays Howell, they were all ſud- 
« denly exterminated,” The reader may think of this as he 
pleaſes, But to return: King Ferdinand (after his conqueſt of 


Granada) and ſome of his ſucceſſours, as I have ſhewn, have been 


at a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure in conquering ſeveral 
towns on the Barbary ſhore, ſome of which, Spain holds at this 
day, with much trouble and expence, and very little benefit ; 
which will ever be the caſe, until they can make inland conqueſts, 
and fix a permanent land dominion there, and be likewiſe able 
to extirpate the pirates of that coaſt, As the Spaniards have 
never been able to make any permanent inland conqueſts in Bar- 
bary, ſo as to have any territory and dominion behind thoſe con- 
quered ſea ports, they have ever been obliged to be on the con- 
ſtant watch in thoſe towns, for fear of ſurpriſe, or a ſudden at- 
tack from the Moors on the land fide, whereby thoſe conqueſts 
have ever been very expenſive to Spain, without any ſolid benefit, 
any, other than what was perhaps their principal motive for mak- 

ing 
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them originally, viz. for a bridle on the Moors driven 
chither from Spain, and to prevert their future invaſion of that 
kingdom: HU | 
In the year one adn 118 1 and ſixty-eight, there 
was an inſurrection of the Moors in Granada, which was not 
ſuppreſſed till the year one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy, oc- 
caſioned by the tyranny and cruelty of the Spaniards towards 
thoſe unhappy people: for although king Ferdinand and queen 
Iſabella had (as has been related under the year one thouſand four 
hundred and ninety-two) conquered Granada, the laſt Mooriſh 
kingdom of Spain, and had then driven vaſt numbers of Moors 
out of Spain, yet there ſtill remained a great number in Granada 
and Murcia, who, to keep their eſtates there, outwardly made 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, though really, in their hearts, ſtill were 
Mahometans, notwithſtanding their complying to go to mals, 
&c. The bigotted Romuſh clergy had, before this time, fre- 
- quently ſet on perſecutions on that ſcore againſt thoſe miſerable 
people, and particularly againſt thoſe of the Albaizin, a quarter 
in the city of Granada, where great numbers of very rich Moor- 
iſh merchants inhabited, as did alſo ſome of their nobility, and 
of the blood of their ancient Mooriſh kings, reckoned to amount 
to ten thouſand men fit for war. In other towns alſo of the late 
kingdom of Granada, particularly on the mountainous parts, 
there were above one hundred thouſand families of Moors, moſt 
of whom were ſhepherds and farmers: all theſe were the deſcend- 
_ ents of thoſe Moors, to whom king Ferdinand and queen Iſabella 
had, at their conqueſt of Granada, promiſed that they and their 
poſterity ſhould remain there with all ſafety and liberty, without 
being compelled to change their religion, ſo long as they obſerved 
the laws, and paid the like taxes as other ſubjects : but that had 
been long before broke through, after a ſtout reſiſtance by the 
Moors of Alpuxarra, who, in the end, were forced to ſubmit to 
an agreement, That all the Moors, who would not turn Chriſ- 
VOL, II. M © tjans, 
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y; tians, ſhould depart out of Spain.” Theſe removing to the op- 
poſite ſhores of Barbary, their poſterity had to this day retained 
an implacable hatred againſt the perſecutors of their anceſtors. 
Such as remained in. Spain, and conformed outwardly- to. the 
eſtabliſhed religion of that country, were termed new Chriſtians 
by the Spaniards ; and they had been often grievouſly haraſſed by 
the clergy. and the inquiſition, and now at length were compelled 
to ſend all their children to ſchools, wherein they were to be taught 
the Caſtilian tongue only. They were, moreover, forbid to keep 
any Arabic books in their houſes, the doors whereof were to be 
kept open on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays, that any might 
enter, and ſee what they did. They were now alſo to leave their 
Mooriſh dreſs, and to wear a Spaniſh one; to leave off the uſe 
of baths; to aſſiſt at maſs on all Sundays, feſtivals, &c. all which 
were to be done under ſevere penalties, wherefore they lived in: 
continual vexation. It can therefore be little wondered at, that 
the Moors, whoſe religion, language, garb, and manners, were 
now no longer to be tolerated, ſhould rebel, as thinking themſelves: 
(what in truth they were) in a worſe condition than ſlaves : in 
their firſt fury, they murdered all the Spaniards they could find 
in the country of Alpuxarra, eſpecially. the clergy, robbing and: 
burning of churches, &c. They elected a new king, and at firſt 
had many followers all along the coaſt, even as far as Gibraltar. 
On the mountains near the ſea ſhore, they fortified thamſelves, in: 
hope of ſuccours from their brethren in Barbary, and from Con- 
ſtantinople, and kept with an army of many thouſands : where- 
upon don John of Auſtria was brought out of Italy for the ſup- 


preſſion of ſo dangerous an inſurrection: but theſe Moors were 


neither well armed nor diſciplined ; bad as their condition was, 
they were able to ſeize, and to hold out ſundry towns, caſtles, 
and forts, and to do incredible miſchief wherever they came: they 
were at length diſarmed, when king Philip the fecond promiſed, 


hat they ſhould not be + moleſinnk provided they would behave 


peaceably, 


9 
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peaceably, and that they ſhould remove from their inacceſſible 
caſtles and precipices in the mountains of Andaluſia and Murcia, 
and ſettle in level countries, for the ſame reaſon that the emperour 
Trajan had removed the ancient Spaniards, viz. becauſe they were 
wont frequently to rebel, relying on the like ſituation. 

In ſhort, this inteſtine war is ſaid to have coſt king Philip five 
millions of crowns, and the lives of thirty thouſand Spaniards ; 
on the ſide of the Moors ſo great a multitude of all ages and of 
both ſexes was deſtroyed as is almoſt incredible. How much wiſer 
and happier had it been for Spain, to have gradually gained over 
thoſe poor people by gentleneſs and kindneſs to their religion and 
intereſts, than by blood and violence, which not only naturally 
tend to increaſe their obſtinacy, and abhorrence of their oppreſſors, 
but, alſo to impoveriſh and depopulate their country : this was 
the opinion of the famous preſident De Thou (6), though he 
lived in a country that very much purſued the like pernicious me- 
thods with reſpect to the French proteſtants, the beſt and moſt 
induſtrious part of the people of France (7). 

Now, conſidering every thing that has been ſaid upon this ſub- 
ect, and the diſcovery of America, Spain's thinneſs of people is 
accounted for: as the number of men in a nation is of the laſt 
importance, I ſhall quote a paragraph of the anonymous author 
of a ſmall folio treatiſe, in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 
eighty-nine, entitled, The happy future ſtate of England,” P. 
249. He ſays, That Mr. Pepys (once ſecretary of the admi- 
« ralty) ſhewed him a paper, mentioning that the whole number 
« of men in the realm of Spain, taken by a ſecret ſurvey, ſome 
ce time (as 1s ſuppoſed) before the year one thouſand five hundred 
e and eighty-eight, was but one million one hundred and twenty- 
* five thouſand dt hundred and ninety, excluſive of the regular 


(6) Thuani. lib. xLvIn. (7) De Mayerne's General Hiſt. of Spain, lib. 
XXIxX. Anderſon upen NOR! Vol. 1. p. 408. in the year 1568. | 
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86 and ſecular clergy.“ Now, ſays Mr. Anderſon (Vol. 1. p. 432) 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and eighty-eight, we may 
here note, that if it be true, as is generally preſumed, that all the 


grown up men of a country are about one fourth part of the 


whole people, men, women, and children; then, multiplying 


the ſaid one million one hundred and twenty-five thouſand three 
hundred and ninety, by four, gives us the whole people in the 
kingdom of Spain about this time, viz. four million five hundred 


and one thouſand five hundred and ſixty ſouls: the ſmallneſs of 


which number, in ſo extenſive a country, is eaſily to be accounted 
for, when we duly conſider, 1. Their driving out ſuch a vaſt 


number of Moors and Jews, and their receiving no foreign ſup- 


plies in their ſtead. 2. Their ſending out continually fuch num- 
bers of their own people, for about eighty years preceding, to 
plant their American dominions: and laſtly, the conſuming and 
deſtructive wars of the emperour Charles the fifth, and of his 
fon king Philip the ſecond, in the Netherlands, Italy, &c. There 
are even many in our days of opinion, that Spain does not at 
preſent (continues this gentleman) contain five millions of fouls. 
I come now to the year one thouſand fix hundred and eleven, 
when king Philip the third of Spain moſt impoliticly expelled all 
the Moors and Jews, who, through the inſtigation of his bigotted 


clergy, committed' a moſt fatal miſtake in point of true policy in 


expelling the moſt induſtrious and uſeful people of his kingdom, 
viz. the Moors and Jews ſtill left in that country, which alſo was 


attended with great cruelty. 


It has been mentioned, under the year one thouſand: four hun- 
dred and-ninety-two, that a-period was then put to the Mooriſh 
dominion in Spain: and that vaſt numbers of both Moors and 
Jews were then expelled that country, although there ſtill re- 
mained great numbers of both thoſe ſorts of people in Spain, 
eſpecially in the province of Caſtile, Andaluſia, and. Valencia, 


A ſubſequent rebellion of thoſe people, in the year one thouſand. 
+ five- 


\ 
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five hundred and ſixty-eight, was not quite: ſuppreſſed (as has 
been obſerved) till two years after that year, wherein alſo vaſt 
numbers of both thoſe people were either expelled, or were obliged 
to profeſs the catholic religion, by baptiſm; and if they after- 
wards relapſed, they were delivered over to the horrible barbarity 
of the inquiſition: they were therefore ſtiled ne Chriſtians, ſome 
of whom became eccleſiaſtics, and were in high ſtations; though, 
it is ſaid, they were all either Mahometans or Jews in their hearts, 
and that one million two hundred thouſand of both thoſe kinds 
of people ſtill remained in Spain under the diſguiſe of being new 
Chriſtians. King Philip the ſecond could never be prevailed on 
to proceed to extremities againſt thoſe unhappy people, though 
it had often been propoſed by his council; but his ſon Philip the 
third, being a much weaker prince, and conſequently much led 
by his clergy, was drawn into this cruelty. Theſe poor people 
were ſaid to have lately ſolicited the protection of France, of Eng- 
land, of the Dutch, of the king of Morocco, and of the grand 
ſignior, being juſtly apprehenſive that their inveterate foes, the 
clergy, would ſooner or later bring about their deſtruction. Ru- 
mours alſo had been ſpread at this time of their intending, on a 
Good Friday, to butcher all the old Chriſtians: upon ſuch like 
ſurmiſes and pretences, king Philip ſeized on all their eſtates, and 
expelled them his kingdom in the moſt cruel manner. Prieſts 
were dragged from their altars, judges from their benches, huſ- 
bands from the arms of their wives, and wives from huſbands; 
not ſparing even ſuch officers of the crown as were allied to the 
moſt ancient Chriſtian families. Many of thoſe miſerable people 
were tranſported to Barbary; where they joined the race of thoſe 
before expelled, in their revenge for Spaniſh cruelties. I cannot 
help here obſerving, that, when I was in Barbary, I was. informed 
that many of the Moors, who were expelled from Spain, keep 
the keys of their houſes in that country from whence they were 
driven, with a belief to repallets the ſame one time or other; and 
Yen. 
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upon their death, they bequeath them, with their Spaniſh poſſeſ- 


ſions, to their neareſt and deareſt kindred. But to return from 


this ſhort digreſſion. Mezeray ſays, That ſcarce a fourth part 
<« of them were able to preſerve their wretched lives: for, being 
< looked upon as infidels by the Chriſtians whither they fled, 


e and as Chriſtians amongſt the infidels, they encountered cruel- 


« ties and death in various ſhapes: ſome were drowned by the 
« very mariners who pretended to tranſport them; others were 
<« maſlacreed by the Moors of Barbary.” In Winwood's Memo- 
rial, Vol. 11. Mr. (afterwards lord) Cottington, the Engliſh 
miniſter at Madrid, writes to Mr. Trumbull, the Engliſh reſident 
at Bruſſels, That the Spaniſh king had made vaſt preparations 
for deſtroying the Moriſcoes of the kingdom of Valencia, hav- 
<« ing, for that end, aſſembled eighty-five gallies, twenty ſhips, 
e and ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers: at one inſtant, they ſeized on all 
« the towns and villages of the kingdom, (Valencia) proclaiming 
therein, that, within three days, upon pain of death, they 
<« ſhould all repair to the ſea ſide, there to be embarked. Many 
« fearing what ſhould afterwards be done to them, attempting to 
„have fled, were immediately executed: the reſt (which, they 
c ſay, will be at leaſt eighty thouſand houſholders) had daily 
« their hands bound, and ſo put on board. Some ſay, there is a 
* commiſſion given to put them all on ſhore in Barbary; and 
others (which I rather believe) that it is to caſt them all into 
te the ſea. 

% Poſtſcript. I can almoſt aſſure you, * they have, and will 
* throw into the ſea, of men, women, and children, above three 


© hundred thouſand perſons: a cruelty never before heard of in 


any age, fays lord Cottington, 


Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum ?” 


* another letter to the ſame, he ſays, « That three of the beſt 


9 «gallons and three ſmaller ſhips were loſt in a tempeſt, all 
e fraught 


e 
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franzht with Moors. Our Moriſcoes, (or Moors) notwithſtand- 


=; ing we have embarked at leaſt eighty thouſand of them, are 


«now above twenty thouſand ſtrong in the mountains.” 

In another: © Our Moors on the mountains, are, through fa- 
« mine, forced to come down : their king is hanged in Valencia, 
« with ſome few others, and the reſt are embarked for Barbary : 
« we now begin to clear Caſtile, Eſtremadura, and Andaluſia, 
« of Moriſcoes alſo. They are to be gone within thirty days.” 

In another: © We here turn out our Moriſcoes, without ſuffer- 
© ing them to carry in ſpecie, or in letters, any kind of ERR or 


« filver.” 
Voltaire, in the age of Louis the fourteenth, altes the num- 


ber of thoſe Moors, expelled by king Philip the third, to have been 
near eight hundred thouſand” perſons: Though, on the con- 
« trary, (ſays this author, very juſtly) he ought. rather to have 
t invited more to have come into his kingdom, if it be true, that 
« the number of ſubjects conſtitutes the wealth and Fo ag of. 
e monarchs.” 

This, and former expulſions, deprived” Spain of vaſt numbers 
of her moſt ingenious and induſtrious people; who, had they been 


treated with moderation, might have been gradually brought over 


to their catholic religion: now, if to theſe loſſes of people, are 
added thoſe great numbers ſent for the planting and continually 
recruiting of their vaſt American colonies, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
(ſays Anderſon) that there are now, by ſome accounts, ſcarce 
five millions of people in all the kingdom of Spain, though about 
thrice as large as the ifland of Great Britain, wherein are about 


twice that number of people. By the before- named depopulations, 


and by their bigotry, lazineſs, and pride, that fine country, from 


being once one of the moſt populous, as well as beſt cultivated in 


Europe, is become a barren ſolitude. Mezeray obſerves, that the 
Moors in Spain had ſo far improved the lands, as to make them 
yield. more by one third part to the landlords, than the Spaniſh 

tenants. 
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tenants could do; wherefore when king Philip the third now ex- 'Y 
pelled them, he gave the nobles and gentry one fourth part of 5 
the plunder, by way of recompence. The Moors left behind 
them in Spain very illuſtrious marks of their long dominion there, 
ſeeing moſt of the eminent cities, caſtles, and palaces, and alſo 
cathedral churches, which formerly were moſques, remaining 
even to this day, were built by them, who were accounted more 
ingenious, as well as more induſtrious in buſineſs, than the Spa- IL. 
niards: we thought ourſelves, ſays my author (8), obliged to 1 
dwell the longer on this article of the expulſion of the Moors and TL 
Jews from Spain, that it might prove an uſeful memento to us 
and all wiſe nations, never to ſuffer a bigotted clergy to poiſon 
court and country with their perſecuting principles: a numerous, 
frugal, and induſtrious commonalty being the ee riches, 
glory, and ſtrength of a well ordered ſtate. 

I ſhall only here obſerve; that notwithſtanding the court * 
clergy have perſecuted theſe poor miſerable people, both Jews and 
Moors, yet there are many ſtill remaining of thoſe perſuaſions : 
ſome of them I myſelf have met with. I ſhall now conclude this 
chapter, from Clarke's Spaniſh Nation, in his ſhort view of the 
| commerce and manufactures of Spain. 
| . That their manufactures, ſays this gentleman (9), are not now 
more conſiderable, (i. e. in one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
N 0 two) is not ſolely owing to their indolence, and other cauſes, 

14 Which he mentions, but likewiſe to. the oppreflive ſpirit of ſuper- 
ſtition which reigns there, under the maſk of religion, This will 
be evident, fays Clarke, from the following extract of a memo- 


. ; rial, preſented by Emanuel De Lira, firſt ſecretary of ſtate to Charles 
. | the ſecond, which breathes ſuch a ſpirit of patriotiſm and tolera- 
. tion, as to perſuade Mr. Planen to wn it acceptable to the 


* ! reader, 

, { | | 
| 
| 


4 (8) Anderſon on Commeree, vol. I. p. 481, 492. IG (9) Clarke's Spaniſh 
oo | Nation, letter xiii, p. 263. „ 
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De Lira having, in his memorial, propoſed the eſtabliſhment 


of a general company of commerce, in which all foreigners that 


pleaſed ſhould be allowed to be fharers, adds: 

There is only one obſtacle on our ſide, that can prevent the 
« eſtabliſhment of the company: it is, I confeſs, great, but ne- 
« vertheleſs very eaſy to be ſurmounted, eſpecially by your majeſty, 
« when you are once informed, that the removing that obſtacle 


© would be a means of remedying ſeveral abuſes introduced among 


* us, and alſo of preventing the daily profanation of our moſt 


« ſacred myſteries : this obſtacle ariſes from the law eſtabliſhed 
in theſe kingdoms, and from the decrees and edicts of the holy 


c tribunal of the ids punk the JW; and a 
1 < hereſy. | | 

I know, Sir, that it is the ai glor y of ns. that it is 
e the only nation which keeps itſelf pure in the faith of the catho- 
« lic, apoſtolic, and Roman church, it is this which gives your 
e majeſty the juſt title of catholic majeſty, which you ſo worthily 
ee poſſeſs: I likewiſe know, that there is not a more holy nor a 
e more ſalutary inſtitution than that of the holy tribunal ; but I 
« ſhall endeavour to make it appear, that by granting the liberty 
of commerce to heretics, and even to Jews, no prejudice could 
from thence reſult to Spain, nor to tlie glorious life of the ca- 


« tholic king, nor to the laws and prerogatives of the inquiſition, 


My reputation is unſullied, and I flatter myſelf, that no body 
e will ſaſpe& me, as to my ſoundneſs in the catholic faith: I am 


80 evidently a zealous and true catholic, by preſuming to propoſe 
* to your majeſty to grant liberty of conſcience in theſe your King- 


* doms, as ſuch liberty would prevent a t many profanations, 


_ © that are daily committed. 


Is it not a truth, Sir, that all the pr ions of the Heaton 
« throughout all Spain are filled with Jews and heretics, who 
have profaned our ſacraments, by receiving them as though 
** they had been zeãlous and devout catholics ! is 1t not likewiſe a 
1. N | truth, 


1 
. 
Wt ji 
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truth, that an infinne number olf others keep themſelves con. 
cealed among us, and participate of thoſe ſacraments unwor. 
« thily," and by way of deriſton? ſuch a thing never happens in 
„ countfics where Hberty of conſcience is allowed to all. The 
grtedineſs of foreigners after our wealth gets the baer of their 
apprehenſions of divine or human puniſnments. 
We might grant to the nations trading to Cadiz or Seville, 
er any other place where this company ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
« the Free exerciſe of their religion for them alone, in the ſame 
% manther as the Dutch, and many proteſtant ſtates and princes 
have allowed it to the Roman catholics in their dominions, 


&' namely, not an open toleration: thus foreigners, intereſted in, 


« and members of the company, and their clerks and domeſtics, 


« would have this advantage, which would render their abode in 


© Spain very agreeable ; foreign merchants who traded hither 
« would be ſatisfied, and we ſhould deliver ourſelves from thoſe. 
© enemies of our myſteries, who keep themſelves concealed among 
te us, and remove them from our temples and our altars; for as. 


<« jt is intereſt that inſpires them with the courage to ſurmount all 


« apprehenfions and dangers, the ſame intereſt would draw them 


«to that place, where they might in full ſecurity follow eie 


< ſuperſtitions. 
The example of the church of Roine, for theſe feveral ages 


« paſt, may inform us, that it is not contrary to religion to to- 
« lerate a worſhip quite oppoſite to ours; for it has given a ſyna- 


e gogue to the Jews, and it alſo allows the Greeks to worſhip. 
« according to their liturgy, without thereby forfeiting the name, 


* or the ſovereign title of being the immoveable ſeat of our re- 
e ligion: this example has been followed by the grand duke of 


Tuſcany at Leghorn, and by Were other "ay 1 . 


e tendom. 
« The Engliſn merchants, notwithſtanding their diverſity of 


oy 20 have the liberty of trading in our Ports, ſince: the 
& treaty 
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th tt treaty! concluded: by the conſtable of - Caſtile, and the miniſters 
« of James the firſt, king of Great Britain. 

Four majeſty's father; of glorious memory, granted the 
r ſame thing to the Dutch, and even engaged by the treaty of 
« Munſter, to furniſn them with a dannen, apd honourable 

1 for a burial ground. 

Thus the moſt difficult ſtep is alas Condon : as to 
© other points, juſt precautions might eaſily be taken to prevent 
* the venom of hereſy from infecting the hearts of Spaniards.” 

8o much for this truly patriotic memorial of Emanuel de 
Lira: and it is beyond all doubt that there are a vaſt number of 
both Jews and Moors {till in Spain who paſs for Chriſtians, and 


| who ſerve both in their fleets and armies; for in the field of battle, 


when the dead were ſtript, and going to be interred, numbers 
were obſerved to have been circumciſed. _ 


CHAP.: I 

Or GIBRALTAR, No ANTIQUITY BUT MoORISH FOUND THERE ; 
 BESIEGED; THE ARMIES OF MooRs AND SPANIARDS; FLEETS 
oF ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 3 QUEEN ANNE's 
DECLARATION OF WAR, ETC, 


7 H E Spaniſh hiſtorians give good ground to believe; there 
I - was no town upon the mountain of Gibraltar, till the 
Moors invaded Spain: beſides, if the city of Heraclea had ever 


been there; where are her rains? or have there ever been found | 


any coins, except Mooriſh, or any remains of Phanician, Car- 
thaginian, or Roman antiquity that might give us the leaſt cauſe 
of concurring in the opinion of ſome authors? indeed the manner 
in which Mariana deſcribes the Moors taking poſſeſſion of it, 
ſeems to point, that it was not only a city, but likewiſe a fortreſs 
a n ſtrength ; and as it was the firſt place they poſſeſſed, 

"Iv 2 whoſe 
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whoſe! i ſituation rendering it a ſafe retreat, one would 
rather conclude that inſtead of demoliſhing a port of ſuch import. 
ance, ſo that no traces could be left, they would rather have kept 
it in repair, that ſome ancient remains might, at this time, have 
been traced; for notwithſtanding Julia Traducta changed its name 
to Tarifa, yet Roman coins, common ſewers, and other remains 


are left to ſatisfy, that a Roman town ſtood where Tarifa does 


now. Again, the Moors kept poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, from the 
firſt landing in ſeven hundred and thirteen, or ſeven hundred and 


eleven, as Vertot will have it, till one thouſand four hundred and 


ninety-two, in the month of January, before they were driven en- 
tirely. out of that country. One would naturally then imagine, 
if there had been ſuch a city on that mountain as Heraclea, or 
Calpe, ſome footſteps of ancient ſtructures would have remained, 
as well as the Mooriſh caſtle built about ſeven hundred and twelve, 
and many of their buildings which are diſperſed through the dif- 
ferent. parts of the garriſon: therefore, were we to alter that part 


of Mariana with others, and read, that the Moors firſt poſſeſſed 


themſelves of mount Calpe, and the fort Heraclea, (now the tower 


of Carthagena cloſe to Carteia at the bottom of the bay) it would 
in my humble opinion be more agreeable to the ſituation of the 


latter place, as it anſwers better to the deſcription he himſelf gives 
us of it: in whoſe direct words, Jaſon the Theſſalian, ſays Ma- 


e riana, defiring to gain honour, and enrich himſelf, built a 
great ſhip, and taking into it Hercules the Theban, Orpheus, 
« Caſtor, and Pollux, with many more, and after pillaging the 
e coaſt of Aſia, came as far as the Straits, where Hercules built 


« a fort, called Heraclea, now Gibraltar, whence they made in- 


* curſions, robbing the country, and had ſeveral encounters with. 


<« the natives, whence they failed about to Saguntum, and were 
& well received as being all Greeks.” | Certainly this ſhews, that: 
they abandoned their fort; for what force could one ſhip leave 
to hold. out againſt an enraged multitude ? on the other hand, if 
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the greateſt part of the crew had been leſt, how could the re- 


mainder have been able to attack Majorca, and take Bocchorus 
the king of that Balearic iſle? and having plundered the iſland, 

paſſed into Italy, where Hercules flew Cacus, and then returned 
into Greece; fo that we find he was not left behind: and what 
incurſions could a handful of men make againſt an enraged and 
bold multitude from Calpe, where they were obliged at every ſally 
to paſs a barren ſandy iſthmus of four miles in length, before they 


could enter a country, where any plunder. was to be had? whereas 
the above tower, (as has been already taken notice of in the fore- 
going ſheets)" is moſt delightfully ſituated, and from whence: they 
might make little ſallies for oxen and ſheep, and other cattle along 
the Guadaranque: for I cannot conceive that they plundered the 
| country of any thing elfe: and that Hereules being charmed with 
the ſituation of the place for beauty, ſtrength,” and commerce, re- 


rurned and fortified Carteia, of which place he was king, (as has. 
been obſerved) which city has been called Heraclea, as a com- 
pliment ; or, what is more probable, the fort retained the primi- 


tive name Heraclea: I think, therefore, with ſafety. I may con- 
_ clude, that Heraclea was never at the foot of Calpe, where Gib- 
raltar is now ſituated, but at the tower of Carthagena near Car- 


teia, about five miles from Mons Calpe. The reader muſt here 


obſerve, that Mariana is ſpeaking of the Grecian Hercules; but 


Hecateus denies that he ever came into Spain. Be that as it will, 


Carteia was built many ages before, by Melec-cartha, the Phœ- 
| nician, Egyptian, Theban, or Tyrian Hercules. 


The Moors then took poſſeſſion of Mons Calpe, at their firſt 


coming into Spain; and from them it changed its name to Gebel 
Tharek; yet it is not exactly known in what time the town of 
Gibraltar was built: for J cannot find any mention of it before 


the year « one. thouſand three hundred and nine 41 1), when the. 


boar > () Mar. Hiſt, Spain, B. xv. c. iv. p. 243: 
Spaniards, 


| I ? 
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Spaniards, lily were beſieging Algezira, made various expeditions 
by detachments from before the place; in one of which they be- 
came maſters of Gibraltar, then of no great conſequence (2). 
The garriſon ſurrendering to king Ferdinand, who went thither 
for that purpoſe, the Moors were permitted to 85 over into Afri- 
ca, and to carry their goods with them. 


Though the town, properly ſpeaking, cannot be traced beyond 


this period, yet the caſtle from a Mooriſh inſcription, which I 
have, proves it was built under Walid, about their firſt coming 


| into Spain, and which I have inſerted in this book. 


This fortreſs remained under the Spaniſh government till the 


year one thouſand three hundred and thirty-three, when Alboacen 


the king of Morocco. ſent his ſon Abometic, called the infant 


Picao (3), into Granada, with ſeven thouſand horſe, armed a la 


Genette, who landed at Algezira, according to agreement with 
the Mooriſh king of Granada. Abomelic todk upon him the 
title of king of Algezira and Ronda : but the Spaniſh governours 


of Tarifa and Gibraltar gave immediate intelligence to the king 


Alonzo the eleventh of Caſtile. Abomelic without loſs of time 
laid ſiege to Gibraltar in the month of February one thouſand 
three hundred and thirty-three ; they cloſely inveſted the place, 
and ſtormed it with all manner of engines. To relieve the gar- 
rifon, king Alonzo ſent the maſters of the military orders of St. 
James, Calatrava, Alcantara, and the knights of the band, and 
an army to relieve the garriſon, 'w who were in great want; for 
Vaſco Perez (4) the governour, through covetouſneſs, was un- 


provided with all neceſſaries: for inſtead of employing the king's 


money about the fortifications, and furniſhing it with victuals and 
other neceſſaries, he laid out thoſe ſums 2 in ee of lands for 


himſelf about Xeres. | 


(2) Mod. Univ. Hit Vol. K*. B. XIX, g. i. p, prog ig 3) Vid, e 
Hitt. Spain, B. xiv. p. 491, Mari. Hiſt. Spain. (4 1 Mariana; but Tur- 
quet calls him Vaſco Perez de Meyra. FH SPIE 1 22705 


King 
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King Alonzo could not appear in perſon, becauſe he. was en- 
deavouring, by all poſſible means, to give contentment. to don 
John Manuel, and other noblemen who had rebelled againſt him, 
but it was labour loſt: whereupon, hearing that the king 7; 
Grenada had laid ſiege to Caſtel de Rio, in the territory of Cor- 
dua, he immediately marched to that frontier. The garriſon of 
Caſtel de Rio, under their brave governour Martin Alphonſo, 
behaved ſo valiantly, being reinforced by a ſmall detachment from 
Cordua, as obliged the king of Grenada to raiſe the fiege: he 
went with his Mooriſh army to Cabra, and laid fiege to that town, 
belonging to the knights of Calatrava, which he took, by the 
treaſon of the governour Pero Diaz of Agrayo, and after ſending 
the priſoners to Grenada, he razed the place. 

The town of Gibraltar, after ſuftering great hardſhips, and 
being battered, and furiouſly aſſaulted for the ſpace of five months, 

having received no ſuccours from the king of Caſtile, ſurrendered 
upon condition that the garriſon and townſmen might march 
away: but Vaſco Perez the governour juſtly fearing. the king's 
diſpleaſure, went over into Africa. 

After the taking of Cabra, don John Nugnes de Prado, maſter 
of Calatrava, preſented himſelf in view of the Mooriſh army, at 
the head of the troops of Cordua, Eccia, Carmona, Merchena, 
and ſome other places, with deſign to have given battle: but king 
Mahumet of Granada thought proper to retire. Theſe actions of 
Mahumet, and the diſcontent ob thoſe nobles juſt mentioned, pre- 
vented Alonzo: from relieving Gibraltar : however, when he ar- 
rived at Xeres, and underſtanding that the place was ſurrendering, 
he came to a reſolution to relieve it, and marched to Seville, after 
having pacified ſome mutineers, where he found he was too late 
to relieve the beſieged, having information of its being in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the African Moors: notwithſtanding this ill news, he 
was reſolved to attempt the recovery of it, before the Moors could 
victual and repair it; he immediately led his army before that 
fortreſs, 
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fortreſs, but unluckily found the garriſon too umerous, which, 
with its ſituation, became formidable; for the Moors made eh 


fallies, cutting off a great many brave men, and loſing alſo 
reciprocally. . 


The Chriſtian army being greatly oppreſſed with e the 
gallies not being able to furniſh the camp with victuals, they 


were under the diſagreeable neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, with a 
view of ſoon returning again, which they did (5). Some months 
after, the king of Granada took the caſtle of Benamexir, a place 
belonging to the knights of St. James, defended by Gomes Arios, 
and then ſpoiled the territory of Cordua to its very gates, mecting 
with no reſiſtance, becauſe the army was returned to inveſt Gib- 
raltar, which they found in a much better ſituation, and of courſe 


a more difficult taſk for them than before. The Chriſtian army 


perſevered, and uſed all diligence to batter, une, and lap, and 


_ affaulted it continually, 


The Mooriſh king Abomelic of Algezira, Kent to king Mahu- 
met of Granada, to join their forces, and give Alonzo battle, and 
to raiſe the ſiege: Mahumet marched without loſs of time, and 
encamped on the banks. of the Guadiaro (6); from whence he 


informed Abomelic of his being there: he of Algezira immedi- 


ately marched, and both armies joined and encamped within a 
league of the Caſtilian camp, and preſented themſelves in battle 
array for three days together : but Alonzo wiſely forbearing the 
hazarding an engagement, perfiſfed in his deſign of taking the 
place, being ſtrongly intrenched, and extending a line from the 
Mediterranean fea to the bay of Gibraltar, prevented thereby the 
Mahometans from throwing any ſuccour into Gibraltar : but an 
unfortunate tumult being raiſed in Caſtile, the king was obliged 
to deſiſt from his enterprize upon that garriſon ; which ſhews that 
he muſt have been maſter of the ſeas, otherwiſe he could not 


(5) Turquet's Hiſt. Spain, (6) i. e. The river of Houſes. 
N | have 
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| Jas gained intelligence of the tumult raiſed in Caſtile, which 
obliged the king to deſiſt from his enterprize upon Gibraltar, 
and to conclude a truce with the Moors for four years : the king 
of Granada remained vaſlal to him of Caſtile, paying a tribute of 
twelve thouſand doubloons; and the town of Gibraltar was to remain 
in the poſſeſſion of Abomelic, who joined it to his roy al titles. | 
However, as there is ſome variation and particulars mentioned 
in the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory (7), the reader may not be diſ- 
pleaſed to peruſe it: it ſays, that the king of Granada made a 
voyage to Africa, in order to demand aſſiſtance from Abul Aſſan, 
5 of Morocco, under pretence that don Alonzo of Caſtile had 
nothing ſo much at heart as the utter extirpation of the Moham- 
medans in Spain; and having obtained from him the promiſe of 
powerful ſuccours, and a preſent ſupply of ſeven thouſand horſe, 
he returned very well ſatisfied into his own dominions, where he 
no ſooner arrived, than he renewed his intrigues with don Juan 
Emanuel. He had engaged don Juan Nugnez de Lara, and ſe- 
veral other perſons of great diſtinction, in a confederacy ; and it 
was agreed that they would be all ready to act at a convenient 
time (8). 95 

The reinforcement from Africa arrived on board a fleet of 
tranſports from Morocco at Algezira, under the command of 
Abul Malic, the ſon of Abul Aſſan; the Chriſtian fleet under the 
command of don Alonzo Tenorio, having put to ſea with an in- 
tention to hinder them from debarking, but came too late. The 
firſt ſervice the African troops performed, was beſieging Gibral- 
tar, in which commanded don Vaſco Perez de Meyra. Don 
Alonzo of Caſtile, upon advice of this ſiege, aſſembled a powerful 
army in order to relieve it, and i in his march had a conference 
with don Juan Emanuel and don Juan Lara, wha pretended an 


| (3) vol. g. e p- 4 (8) Chron, del Rey 455 Alonzo . 
Ouzeno. Chronica de los Mores de Eſpana. ae 
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inclination to fibmir therdſeſves ald invited the king to dine with 
1 80 in their caſtle of Retertit, which he accepted, and they 


pr romifed to dine with them the text day, but either through fear 


or falſhood, they broke their words, and the treaty came to no- 


thing, (9). Not long after this, don Juan Emanuel ſent the King 


word, that if he would order his arrears to be paid, he would 
make a powerful diverſion through the kingdom of ſaen, and 
prevent the kingdom of Granada from joining Abul Malic. Don 
Alonzo, like a great prince, complied with his demand: don 
Juan Emanuel behaved alſo like himſelf, that 1 is, he took the 
money, and broke his word (1). The king, however, marched 


to the relief of Gibraltar, but when he was within ſight of wan 
Place, he was informed that the governour had betrayed it. 


Don Alonzo continued to advance, inveſted the place ut bu. 
ſieged it, but for want of proviſions was forced to raiſe the ſiege; 


however, a ſupply arriving juſt as the army broke up, the king 


returned thither again. The king of Granada, having joined 
Abul Malic, marched with a numerous army to raiſe the fiepe. 
Don Alonzo, as became a prudent officer, remained within his 


f intrenchments, and could not be drawn out to fight. All his 
caution, however, proved ineffectual; for dor 


n Juan Emanuel, 
don Juan de Lara, and don Juan Alonzo de Hara, with the very 


money that the king had given, had raiſed forces, and ravaged 
Oaſtile in ſuch a manner, that the king was obliged to conclude 


a truce with the Moors, and to march to the relief of his ſubjects; 


a another motive which determined him to this meaſure, 'was the 


intelligence he had received, that ſeveral lords in the kingdom of 
Jaen were on the point of joining the Moors, for which he cauſed 


: one of their heads to be ſtruck off, when he arrived in thoſe parts; 


but the reſt executed their purpoſe, and fled to Granada. The 


(9) Chica, del "EE Jon Klik F De Rad, Sandi Hi Span par Iv. 
Ferreras. N Chron, Var. Antiq. | | | £ Fi 
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king S affairs, however, were in ſo perplexed a ſituation, that the 
king of Morocco, refuſing. to, ratify. the truce, . 0 unleſs the tributs 
of the king of Granada was remitted, he, was ol liged to, comply, 
his ſubjects of Caſtile being ſo much diftreſſed by the rebels, that 
they diſpatched, expreſs upon expreſs. to haſten the king's march 
to their aſſiſtance; which, without doubt, afflicted him extreme. 
ly, after all the pains he had taken to recover theſe noblenien to 
his ſervice (2). 

This place i in the W of the Mahometan power 
until one thouſand three hundred and forty-ninie or fifty ( 3), ac- 
cording to different authors, when don Alonzo taking the advan- 
tage of the tumult and great confuſion that aroſe in Afri ica be- 
tween father and ſon, came to a reſolution to raiſe an army, and 
lay ſiege to Gibraltar: a ſubſidy was accordingly granted for the 

undertaking ;. as they were determined not to let flip fo fayoura- 
ble an opportunity, as ſuccours could not well come from Bar- 
bary; becauſe Alboacen the ſon of Alboacen had rebelled againſt 
his father, and was in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Fe: eZ in n Africa, 
and Gibraltar in Spain. 

Alonzo. was firſt in arms, pretending he had not broke the 
. truce, ſeeing that this place and others in Spain were held 
| by Alboacen, with whom he had not any treaty ; and great, 
ſays Mariana, were the preparations to reduce this important 
garriſon. . For the management and conduct of this war, ſays 
Turquet, which was of no ſmall conſequence, the king aſſembled 
the general eſtates of all his realms in the town of Alcala de He- 
nares, where (beſides the noblemen and deputies accuſtomed to 
come in former aſſemblies) many towns and commonalties were 
newly called, and received to give their voices, and to take a place 
in ſuch aſſemblies. This aſſembly at Alcala de Henares being 


| (2) Chron. de los Moros de Eſpana. Chron. del * 15 Alonzo el Ouze- 
no. Rod. Santii Hiſt. Hiſpan. Chron. General de. 11 80 4b 1% (3) Faria y 
Suſa · Mariana, and Turquet's Hiſtories of Spain. 113 
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diffolved, and the king having gathered together g great ſtore of 
treaſure, by the ſpeedy obedience of his ſubjects,” he! applied his 
mind wholly to the intended fiege of Gibraltar, and to provide all 
things ned both for ſea and land, ſeeing that the time and 
the opportunity of the ſeditious Moors in Africa united him. 
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The Chriſtian army being aſſembled, marched into Andaluſia, 


and laid ſiege to Gibraltar: the town had been greatly fortified 
by the Moors, ſince the year one thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-three, fo that the enterprize was no leſs difficult than' that 
of Algezira: but there was this advantage, they did not fear any 


ſaccours from Africa, as if the Arabian Moors had been quiet: 


notwithſtanding, the king, to provide for all events, ſent Velaſeo 


Martinez, alcaide or provoſt of the court, to the king of 3 


in embaſſy, and with him Alphonſo Goncales of Gallejo, 


confirm the alliance and friend{hip betwixt them, and to revive 


the treaty of marriage betwixt his ſon don Henry and one of the 


infantas of Arragon ; but his chief deſign was to require ten gal- 


lies to command and keep the Straits of Gebel Tharek, or Tarif. 


The king don Pedro of Arragon anſwered the ambaſſadours, that 
he would ſend an ambaſſadour expreſsly to the king of Caſtile, 


their maſter, and which he did. King don Alphonſo was already 
before the place when the ambaſſadour arrived from Arragon: 
don Pedro ſent four of his gallies to join them that were in the 


Straits, whereof Raymond of Villanova was captain, being man- 


ned with four hundred croſs-bow men. 
up prodigious works about the town, and applied all ſorts of en- 


The Chriſtian army caſt 


gines, with which they were as well defended: the town being well 
provided, ſtrongly fortified, and had a good garriſon, which con- 


ſiſted of the beſt ſoldiers among the Moors, who made many fallies 


upon the Chr iſtians, in which were lain their beſt men on both ſides, 

When the king inveſted Gibraltar, all the country about it was 
laid waſte; delightful groves, orchards, and gardens, were de- 
moliſhed ; and many houſes of pleaſure were burnt down, which 
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as not to -be e farpriſed. to fad this 1 once fo — 
lightfully decorated; for what cannot vigilance ſubdue? conſider 
the Moors lived unmoleſted in this part of Andaluſia five hundred 
and ninety-ſix years; and to the time Fam now ſpeaking, c of, fix 
hundred and thirty-ſix, from their firſt poſſeſſing Mons Calpe: : 
it is therefore but reaſonable to conclude, conſidering how, induf- 
trious they were, that they took all methods to render this barren 
iſthmus, arable, and pleatant.t to the neighbouring inhabitants of 


Gebel Tarif. To convince us of this, there were many, gardens 


and orangeries, when the Engliſn took Gibraltar in one thouſand 

ſeven hundred and four, which was two hundred and forty-two 
years after the Spaniards had poſſeſſed it. I have traced ſeveral re- 
ſervoirs, wells, and pieces of old walls in theſe ſands to ſtr rengthen 


te above hiſtory of Mariana. 


While the Caſtilians preſſed the ſiege, ws Alonzo's camp 
was much annoyed by the troops of the neighbouring garriſons, 
and by the king of Granada's ſquadrons of horſe: however, 
though the walls were furiouſly battered, the liege laſted many 


months, becauſe the town was well provided in every reſpect; 
yet the garriſon abated of their heat, ſeeing no hopes of ſuccour, 


though they ſtill held out: but muſt have fell to the perſevering 


arms of the Caſtilian army, had not a violent plague intr oduced 


itſelf 1 into the Chriſtian, camp, raging vehemently from teut to tent, 
of which great numbers died. Moſt men therefore were for 
raiſing the ſiege, which ſomewhat moved the king; yet (unfor- 
tunately for him) his reſolution prevailed ; the infection having 
ſeized him, of which he died, on the twenty- -ſixth of March one 
thouſand three hundred and fifty, in the thir rty-ninth year of his 


; (4) Mariatia, 


age 4 
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age; though ſome have written, ſays Turquet, that he died not 
of the plague, but of poiſon given him of ſome Moors; but _ 
muſt/adhere to the former account, which was the end of. that 
great king Alonzo the eleventh; and, it is thought, ſays Mari- 
ana, that had he lived longer, he would have drove the Moors 
out of the kingdom of Spain, 

- During the fiege, which laſted a wholy year, the fleet of Alon 
zo, with the four Arragoneſe gallies (5), effectually prevented 
ſuccours from being thrown in by ſea; and the king of Granada 


was afraid to attempt any thing openly, though he might have 


haraſſed Alonzo's camp with ſome flying ſquadrons of horſe : but 
the confuſions in Morocco prevented that monarch. from being 
able to do any thing for its relief: ſo that every thing went on 
well with Alonzo, after he had inveſted the place, and dug that 
deep and large trench before it on the iſthmus, and which is 


ſtill viſible, in front of the preſent Spaniſh lines. Beſules, there 


was a very material thing, which would have induced the garriſon 
to have capitulated, which was their being in want of proviſions, 
as well as the fortifications being in a manner ruined from the 


furious battering they had ſuſtained, juſt at the time when the 


plague raged with ſo much violence (6). When Alonzo was 


preſſed in vain by the infant (of Arragon) don Ferdinand, his 
nephew don Juan Nugnez de Lara, who was always near his per- 


fon, don Ferdinand Emanuel, and other great lords, either to 
raiſe the ſiege, or at leaſt to retire himſelf z he obſerved to them, 
that Gibraltar had been loſt during his minority ; that he was 


under a kind of obligation to recover it to his country, and that 


the plague might reach him in his court as well as in the camp. 
It may be, he had not conſidered, that though this enterprize had 
been very maturely concerted, and executed with great, circum- 


(5) Zurit. Annal. Arragon. Rod. Santii Hiſt. Hiſpan. part iv. Alonzo 
Morjado. Chron. de los Moros de Eſpana, (6) Chron, var. Antiq. Chron. 
de _ Moros de Eſpana. Ferreras. 4 LES Rt a 


ſpection; 
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ſpection; yet it was a direct violation of the law of God, and of 
nature; and that, therefore, notwithſtanding theſe favourable ap- 
pearances, he had not reaſon to flatter himſelf with ſucceſs. How. 
ever it was, the plague ſeized him, as I have already obſerved, at 
that critical juncture, and of it he died on Good Friday, March 
the twenty- ſixth, exceedingly regretted by the army, and by all 
his ſubjects (7). His nephew the infant don Ferdinand, don 
Juan Nugnez de Lara, don Ferdinand Emanuel, and ſome other 
noblemen, attended the king's body when it was removed from 
the camp; and the Moors in Gibraltar ſhewed, upon this occa- 
ſion, a politeneſs that ought to have covered their enemies with 
confuſion: they ſuſpended hoſtilities that whole day, and refuſed 
to take advantage of that ſorrow and confuſion which reigned 
through the Chriſtian camp. The king's body was carried firſt to 
Seville, and depoſited in the royal chapel till it could be removed 
to Cordova, where, by his laſt teſtament, he deſired to be buried 
with his father (8). The peace and glory of his country expired 
with don Alonzo; and though the ſiege of Gibraltar was carried 
on after his death, till orders could be received from court, (from 
don Pedro the Cruel who ſucceeded Alonzo) yet ir. was raiſed, 
though the place might have been eaſily taken (9. 

About the year one thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſeven, 
reigned Mohammed, called the Little, who was the fifteenth 
Mooriſh king of Granada. This king entering by tyranny, hav- 
ing dethroned Mohammed the Left-handed, and who for ſafety 
had retired into Africa, thought that rigour and cruelty were the 
beſt means to maintain him in his eſtate, as commonly tyrants 
do; wherefore he began to perſecute the officers, friends, and 
partiſans of his predeceſſour (whom he had expelled) by impri- 
ſonments, baniſhments, confiſcations, ' and cruel deaths; many 


(75 Rod. Santii Hiſt, UHiſpan. part 1v. Chron. Gen. de Eſpana.” Mariana. 
Turquet, Ferreras. (8) Rod. Santii Hiſt, Hiſpan. part Iv. Ferreras. 


Mayerne. Turquet. (9) Chron. Gen. de Eſpana, Ferreras. 
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were ruined, and many alſo "eſcapeth, amongſt ' which was the 


algiazil e ere we Aben SArrax, "who" "Fett to "Torea! "a town” in 


# © 3. LW 


of Caſtile; and of the governour of Loca, who was v1 85e Alviits 
of Lorca, who àfterwards led him to court, and preſented him 


to the king don John at Illeſca, a town belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, ſeated betwixt Madrid and Toledo: The king 
gave good entertainment to this Moor, from whom he underſtood 


the reſolutions of Granada, Lope Alonzo being interpreter be- 


twixt them, The King being entreated by Joſeph Aben Sarrax, 
to aid his maſter to recover his realm, he yielded to it, and hav- 
ing given him many preſents, and ſhewed him all favour, he ſent 
him with Lope Alonzo-in embaſſy to Tunis, to let the king 


Mahumet underſtand how much he deſired to do him good, and 


to exhort him of Tunis, to aid and favour his gueſt, The buſi- 


neſs ſucceeded ſo welt, as Mahumet Aben Azar receiving money, 
and all other kind of aid from the king of Tunis, he paſſed from 


Tunis to Oran, and then crofling the ſea, he came and landed 
at Granada, whoſe coming being divulged through the country, 


the towns thereabouts, even that of Almery, opened their gates 


to him. Mahumet the Little, who held the realm, reſolved to 
make head againſt him, thinking that his forces were yet but 
weak, ſending about eight hundred horſe and ſome foot before to 


encounter him, moſt of which joined with Mahumet Aben Azar, 
who purſuing his good fortune, entered with the like facility into 
Guadix, and he was even received into the city of Granada, ſo 


as Mahumet the Little, his competitor, was forced to ſhut and 


fortify himſelf in the Alhambra of Granada, where he was pre- 
ſently beſieged, Aben Azar lodging his camp at a place called Al- 
cabicar, near to the fort of Alhambra: to whoſe obedience pre- 
ſently yielded the towns of Malaga, Gibraltar, Ronda, and in 
the end the whole realm: wherefore Mahumet the Little, being 


hated and abandoned of all men, and fainting, he was forced 
and 
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and taken in the caſtle of Alhambra, with his children, where he 
ended his days miſerably, and his children were kept priſoners. 


Thus Mohammed Aben Azar recovered the realm two years after 


he had been expelled, in the year one thouſand four hundred and 
twenty- nine, by which may be ſeen, that Gibraltar was under the 
king of Granada. 

It fell out unfortunately for dat Henry de Gunman, e 
the ſiege, which he pretended to lay to Gibraltar in the year one 


thouſand four hundred and thirty-five: for being come by ſea 


with ſome barks before the town, where his ſon John of Guzman 
ould come by land with the reſt of his forces to beſiege it, he 
had no patience to attend, but landed and began to ſkirmiſh on 
the ſhore near the walls with the Moors, who fallied out againſt 
him; but the ſea flowing, it forced him to retire to his bark, 


leaving many of his knights on land a prey to the enemy, who: 


began to cry out and complain that he had left them there for 
ſlaughter, with ſuch vehement words, as moved pity: he there- 


fore cauſed his bark to approach to land to receive. them: but it 


was ſo over- laden that it ſunk, and there the earl don Henry, 


with about forty knights, were drowned; whoſe loſs was great: 


the bodies being caſt upon the ſhore, were drawn to land by the 
Moors, and the earl was put into a coffin. By this ill ſucceſs, the 
ſon retired from Gibraltar, and out of all Andaluſia, with tears 
and mourning. The bones of this earl were kept in a moſt an- 

cient tower made of brick, in the higheſt. part of the caſtle. of. 
Gibraltar, which the common people believe was built and erected 


by Hercules. 


In one thouſand four hundred and fifty- five, king Henry the 
fourth of Caſtile, had a ſtrong inclination to viſit all the ſea: 
coaſts as far as Gibraltar, which he accordingly did, under the 
protection of a proper eſcorte. There, having a ſight of the op- 


poſite continent of Africa, upon the invitation of the governour 


of Ceuta, he took a reſolution of going thither, and that in a. 
VOL, 11. = | ſmall. 
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ſmall veffel, and with a fe perſons, which alarmed che principal 
perſons About Hin exceedingly. The king perſiſting in his own 
ſcheme, traverſed the Strait of Gibraltar, and, after a few days 
amuſement at Ceuta, where the governour omitted nothing that 
could give him pleaſure, he returned ſafely, 3 n en 
ſome difficulty and danger, to Tarifa ( 1). : 

Gibraltar remained in the power of the Moors till th ver one 
thbelünd Todt hundred and ſixty-two (2), while don Juan the 
ſecond of that name, and eighteenth king of Arragon, ſucceeded 
well in Catalonia. The king don Henry the fourth of that name, 
and nineteenth king of Caſtile, and fourteenth of Leon, made 
open war upon the frontiers of Granada, on a defeat given to the 
infant Haly Muley Hacen, wherein don John de Guzman the 
firſt duke of Medina Sidonia, ſon to count Henry de Niebla, who 
was drowned before Gibraltar, made excellent proof of his valour 
and good conduct, and had alſo the good fortune to ſubject Gibral- 
tar to the crown of Caſtile, which his father had attempted in 
vain. The news of this conqueſt was ſo pleaſing to king Henry, 
as, amongſt his other titles, he would be called king of Gibraltar: 
for this city had been the chief in the kingdom of Abomelic, the 
infant of Morocco, ſon to king Alboacen of the kindred of the 
Merins. The keeping this important place v was committed for 
that time to Pedro de Porras. + BD 

The recovery of this important fortreſs was fo much the more 
acceptable, as it was altogether ſingular and unexpected, ſince. 
theſe were times in which it was infinitely more probable that the 
Chriſtians ſhould loſe than that they ſhould gain any thing from 
the Mohammedans (3). It happened in this manner: there dwelt 
in the town of Gibraltar; a Moor, whoſe name was Ali el Zurro, 
who was defirous of wamneng a Chriſtian. With this view he 


(i ) Mod. "Das. Hig. Vol. xx. B. Ax. e. i. p. 394, 393. | (2) Mar. ; 
Hiſt, Spain, B. xx1Ht. c. ii. p. 404. Alſo Turquet, Faria y Sula, . 


(3) MR Mayerne, Turquet, Ferretas. 
: retired 
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 reticedits Tarifa, and diſcloſed his ſentiments, in that reſpect to, 
Alonzo d Arc, who was then alcaide, and who, approving; 
his deſign, cauſed him to be baptized by the name of Diego Zurro, 
He then told him that it would be no difficult matter for the Chriſ- 
tians to recover the place from which he came, ſince, upon the 
breaking out of a civil war at Granada, the whole garriſon was. 
marched, thither to ſupport one of the. competitors, to the crown. 
Don Alonzo. was too well acquainted with the Moors to give haſty: 
credit to ſuch a piece of intelligence; he ſent therefore a-detach=- 
ment of eighty horſe and a hundred and fifty foot, with orders to. 
ſeize ſome. of the inhabitants, which they executed, and from 
them he underſtood, that Diego had told him no more than the; 
truth: upon this he aſſembled ſome troops belonging to the count 
d Arcos, the duke de Medina Sidonia, and of the governours of 
the adjacent places, with which he inveſted Gibraltar very unex 
pectedly. The inhabitants, however, made a very gallant de- 
fence, inſomuch, that many were inclined to raiſe the ſiege; but 
Diego Zurro exerted himſelf in ſuch a manner, and ſolicited with 
ſuch vehemence, that they remained before the place. They were: 
daily joined: by freſh troops; and don Rodrigo, the ſon. of count 
d' Arcos, actually poſſeſſed himſelf of a. great part of the town, 
and might have had the reſt by capitulation, if the duke de Me- 
dina Sidonia had not ſent to deſire that he might have a ſhare in 
the glory. He arrived accordingly with his forces, and the very 
ſame night entered into a private treaty with the Moors, who de- 
livered up the place to him the next day. This ſiniſter behaviour 
produced a feud between the families of Medina Sidonia and Ar- 
eos, which laſted many years, and coſt a great deal of blood (4). 
The king was no ſooner acquainted with this unexpected piece of 
good fortune, than he named don Pedro de Porras governour of 
the place, and ordered the duke de Medina Sidonĩa to put it into. 


| (4) Chron, del Rey don Henrique 1y, de Alonzo de Palencia. 
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bis habits under the ſcvereſt penalties; which he immediately obey- 
Up? And, as" T have Already aid, as ä further proof of his ſatiſ- 
faction, he he ordered the title” of king of Gibraltar to be added to 
His titles; following therein the example of Abul Malic, a nem 
monarch, who had done the ſame thing long before (5). 
In the following year of one thouſand four hundred a0 fixty=, 
three, king Henry of Caſtile made a journey to Gibraltar, where 
he gave a proof of a mind little ſavouring of equity: for he took 
away the government from Pedro de Porras, whom he had placed 
there, as T have juſt ſaid, and appropriated it to don Bertrand de 
la Cueva, earl of Ledeſma, who placed there for governour Ste- 
phano de Villacreces, who was married to an aunt of his: this 
the duke of Medina took very impatiently, and ſo it continued all 
the time of the troubles of the kingdom, until he had brought it 
again under his own power and Jurifdiction, joined it to the 
other poſſeſſions belonging to the houſe of Medina Sidonia, and who 
always enjoyed it, till the entire conqueſt of the kingdom of Gra- 
nada: at which time it was for ever annexed to the crown ; for it 
was reunited, ſays Turquet, to the crown of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, in one thouſand five hundred and one. Their majeſties, no 


; g W, N doubt, gave a proper equivalency to the duke de Medina Sidonia, by 
k 0 | whoſe anceſtor it was retaken, and annexed it to the crown (6). 

j WW However, the duke of Medina Sidonia had this town given 
„ him, and it was inſerted among his royal titles; but king Ferdi- 
... nand took it away, which obliged don John de Guzman, in one 
j bl . | thouſand five hundred and ſix, to ſend his ſon Henry with forces 
Wt to beſiege it: but the governour defended that place well, and a 


relief being ſent by the earl of Tendilla, and the councils of ſome 
cities, the ſiege was raiſed, It was about fourteen years before 
this laſt ſiege, when tho Moors were driven out of the whole king- 
dom: and as the improvement of artillery increaſed daily, the 


(5) Hiſtoria Gen, de Eſpana, per Mariana, liv, zxtz, (6) Pulgar.” | 
Spaniards, 
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ſhared the ſame: 8 though inconſiderable, till the reign. of 
Charles the fifth, when it was put into a tolerable, ſtate of, defence 
by his engineer Daniel Speckle, who was architect (7) in the city 
of Straſburgh, and died in one thouſand five hundred. and eighty⸗ 
nine. He publiſhed a treatiſe on fortification i in Germany, which 
Was reprinted at Leiphic 1 in one thonſand ſeyen hundred and, W 
ſix. nd n tt 
In one thouſand fire hundred and forty, Piali Hamet, one of 
Barbaraſſa 9 captains, landed with a ſtrong detachment in the 


neighbourhood of Gibraltar, ſurpriſed the place, and made the 
Prineipal inhabitants priſoners, with whom, and the pillage of 


the city, he embarked; but being met by don Bernardin Mendo- 
-za with fourteen gallies from Sicily, the corſairs were all either 
killed or taken, and the priſoners and city recovered (8) 

The Dutch admiral Heemſkirk in one thouſand ſix hundred 
110 ſeven (9), failing in queſt of the Caracca fleet, received in- 
formation that a Spaniſh ſquadron of fix men of war was in the 
bay of Gibraltar, and made diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy; 


Juan Alvares d' Avila, commanded the Spaniſh fleet: he was at- 


tacked by Heemſkirk with the utmoſt reſolution, and the engage- 
ment continued with great fury, until the Dutch admiral loſt his 


arm by a cannon ball. The death of ſo brave an officer cauſed 


ſome confuſion in the fleet; but the ſpirits of the Dutchmen were 
ſoon rouſed, by the gallant conduct of Verhoef, who ſucceeded 
to the command. After an obſtinate fight, d'Avila was killed, 


his ſhip run aground, and hurnt by the garriſon of Gibraltar, to 


prevent his being taken : the reſt of the Spaniſh fleet was burnt, 
- ſunk, or deſtroyed, and the victory ee in favour of the 


0 


= Robin 8 7 9 5 on | the force of powder, p. 5. As (8) Mod, Univ. Hig, 
Vol, XX, B. xx. c. i. p. 25% (9) Idem, Vol. XXX], p. 201. n. (A). 
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the deſtruction of the Spanith armament 0 1). be ae - 
The Spaniards regarded this fortreſs as a pillar to their nation, 


being ſenſible that whenever it ſhould" be wrenched from them, | 
it would be a difficult taſk to regain a place almoſt impr egnable 


Hollanders, though lhey | received no other benefit from it, than 


by nature, which they have woefully exper ienced, 


"I ſhall now fill up with ſuch oc urrences between the year one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſeven, to one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and four, when Gibraltar was taken by the Engliſh, as events 


may preſent themſelves, relative to the ſhores of the Straits: and 


in this ſame year of one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty, the | 


Pirates of the Barbary ſhores having greatly diſturbed the com- 


merce of England with Spain, Italy, and Turkey, king James' com- 
miſſion was given to Sir Robert Manſell, vice admiral of England, | 
to fail with certain ſhips of chat king's, jointly with other ſhips of 
his ſubjects, to attack and deſtroy the pirates in the Mediterranean Z 
ſes ( ä 

In the year one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-one, a Br itiſh 
fleet paſſed through the Straits of Gibraltar: Spain, not being 


able of herſelf to cruſh the Algerines, who, at this time, were for- 


midable in ſhipping, and greatly infeſted the Spaniſh coaſts, after 
four different expeditions againſt that city, count Gondemar, am- 
baſſadour from Spain to king James, found means to cajole him 
into an undertaking for that purpoſe, having before gained the 
lord admiral (the earl of Nottingham) and next the duke of Buck- 
ingham, his ſucceſſour : they flattered that king with the mighty 
glory of ſuch a conqueſt, and the benefit which the taking of that 


piratical place would bring to the commerce of England. Sir Robert 


Manſell was therefore ſent out with four ſhips of forty cannon 
each; one of thirty-ſix, | one of thirty-four, one of twenty, and 


( 1) Meteriny lib. xxy11. Le Clerc, lib. yi, p. 248. (a) Forders 
Vol. XVII, p. 245. Anderſon on Commerce. „ 5 
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one of Gighteen, all braſs cannon. (ſays, Sir, V en Monſon, in, 
his Naval Tracts) the biggelt ſhips being of f ix hundred. t tons, 
and the ſmalleſt of one hundred and fixty tons, manned; with, b 
teen hundred men, beſides twelye armed merchant ſhips, carrying, 
in all two hundred and forty- three cannon, and one thouſand. one 
hundred and ſeventy men, viz. three of each three hundred. tons, 
two of two hundred and eighty tons, two of two hundred. and, 
lixty, two of two hundred, one of one hundred and eighty, one 
of one hundred and thirty, and one of one hundred. tons, from 
twelve to twenty- -fix guns, and from fifty to one hundred, and, 
twenty men per ſhip. . 8 

A ſlender Aan for 3 great a an n undertaking, which allo. 
was badly executed : it ſeems they feaſted and banquetted in the 
harbour, inſtead of ſcouring the ſeas; whereby (fays Monſon) . 

they loſt the opportunity of deſtroying the pirates: they however 
attempted to burn the Algerine ſhips in the mole there; but it 
proved impracticable: : and Mr. Burchet, in his Naval hiſtory, 
obſerves, that, in return for the civility of our faid viſit, our ad- 
miral's back was ſcarcely turned, but thoſe corſairs picked up near . 
forty. good ſhips of ours, and infeſted the Spaniſh coaſts with. 
greater fury than ever: wherefore, adds Sir William Monſon, .. 
« if thoſe Chriſtian countries which lie oppolite to Algiers, (viz. 
oy France and Spain) could never prevail in their ſundry attempts. 
" againſt 1 it, although in their neighbourhood, and their having 
6e 458 conveniency to embark and tranſport an army without ſuſ- 
0 picion or rumour, and of being ſuccoured by the iſles of Ma- 
* jorca and Minorca; what hope have we to prevail, who can- 
9 not ſo ſecretly furniſh an army and fleet, but all the world muſt. 
ring of it? and the warning given will be ſufficient for a gars,, 
© rifoned town of leſs force and fewer men than Algiers to pre- 
event aſurpriſe !” To ſay the truth; we are now wiſer by expe= 
rience, and not unacquainted with the ſubftantial benefits we 


receive in our commerce from thoſe corſairs keeping peace with 
| us, 
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us, whilſt they make war on other nations: and our poſſeſſion. of 
Gibraltar, with our ſhips of war ſtationed there, will probably 
be ever ſufficient to keep thoſe of Algiers, Sallee, Tunis, and Tri- 
poli, in conſtant awe of us (3). 

In one thouſand fix hundred and twenty-two, complaints bins 
made by foreign princes as well as by the bulk of the merchants. 
of England (4), That ſundry of our merchants, for their particular 
profit, ſupplied the rovers of Barbary with ammunition and mi- 
« litary weapons, as artillery, &c. and alſo with proviſions, 
ce whereby they were enabled to diſturb our own commerce, as 
« well as that of other Chriſtian nations: king James the firſt 
* therefore ſtrictly prohibits his ſubjects from ſupplying thoſe 
te rovers with any of the ſaid particulars.” | 

In one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-four, is found, in n the 6 
book, intitled Cabala, (or myſteries of ſtate) a letter from Sir 
Walter Afton, the Engliſh ambaſſadour in Spain, to lord Conway, 
ſecretary of ſtate, giving advice, That three Scottiſh ſhips, with 
<« all their ladings, were confiſcated at Malaga, for having brought 
« thither certain Holland commodities :” which, ſays Mr. Ander- 
ſon, we here take notice of for two reaſons, viz. firſt, and princi- 
N pally, as ſuch a precedent may, poſſibly, be of uſe hereafter, in 
1% . diſputes concerning contraband merchandize; and, ſecondly, to 
ll. thew that the Scots had ſome commerce in the Mediterranean ſo 
early. 

In one thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-five, king Charles the 
. firſt (5) appointed his favourite and lord high admiral, the duke 
1 of Buckingham, to command in chief, both by ſea and land, on 
N an intended expedition againſt Spain. His inſtructions were, To 
As * annoy that crown by all ways poſſible, either by plundering his 
"= „towns, or by taking his plate fleet, or other ſhipping, &c. He 


wh 
fall il 5 

M Wy | | (3) n on Commerce, Vol. 11. p. 8, 9, in the year 1621. (4) 
6 2 . Fœdera, Vol. xvii. p. 483. Anderſon, Vol. . . . (5) Fœdera, 
„ Book xv111. p. 171-181. 


« was 
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*-was alſo to detach ſome of his ſhips to the port of Sallee in 


* Barbary, to treat for redeeming the Engliſh captives there, and 
« for ſecuring trade from piracies; as alſo for procuring provi- 


e ſions for his fleet, which had ten thouſand land forces on board 


« of it:“ but, miſling the plate fleet, Sir John Burroughs landed 


in the bay of Cadiz, burnt a few villages in that neighbourhood, 
and then returned home, without having done 125 effectual fer- 


viee with ſo great an armament. 


At this ſame time, a league offenſive and defetitive was con- 
cluded at the Hague, on the ſecond of Auguſt, between king 
Charles the firſt and the ſtates of the United Netherlands, againſt 
Spain. The ſtates general were to join twenty of their ſhips of 
war to the ſaid Engliſh fleet, which (in the ſecond volume of the 
general collections of treaties in Engliſh, ſecond edition, in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-two, p. 246) is ſaid 
to have conſiſted of eighty- two ſhips of war, for their jointly ata 
tacking of Cadiz: the Dutch to have one fifth part of the ſpoil, 
which deſign, however, was never put in execution, any more than 
another, of the ſame year, and againſt Spain too, dated Southi- 
ampton, ſeventeenth of September, one thouſand ſix hundred and 
twenty-five, conſiſting of forty articles, in the ſaid collection 60. 

In pages ſeven hundred and ninety-three and eight hundred and 
ſeven of volume xv111. of the Feedera, in the year one thouſand fix . 
hundred and twenty-ſix, king Charles is ſaid (in two ſeparate ' 
commiſſions, to have appointed an envoy to the piratical ſtates 


of Barbary, and to the town of Sallee, to treat of the redemption” 
of Engliſh captives, and alſo of peace and commerce with them: 


for which purpoſe he carried with him all the Moors who had 

been made priſoners by the. Engliſh, as alſo four braſs and two 

iron cannon, with ammunition, &c. as preſents: a method early 
(6) Anderſon on Commerce, Vol, 11. P. 2 3. 
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practiſed by * 85 Chriſtian ſtates in treating with thoſe People, 

to ſupply them with weapons for their own deſtruction ng?! 
Although Jamaica had been eaſily, won by the Engliſh, in one 

thouſand fis hundred and fifty-fix, yet, on the return of tlie fleet, 


the protector provoked at the diſaſter at Hiſpaniola, fent: both Penn 


and Venables to the Tower: on the other hand, Spain reſenting 
this attack, declared war againſt England: hereupon the brave 
Engliſh admirals Blake and Montague attacked the Spaniſh plate 
fleet of eight ſhips richly: laden near the port of Cadiz, and burnt. 
or ſank all of them, except only one, which eſcaped, and two- 
which were taken, and brought to Portſmouth, in which were 
found upward of two millions of dollars, which Cromwell or- 
dered to be conveyed in waggons, in a ſort of e to Lon 
don (7): 

It was toward the cloſe of the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty-two, when king Charles ſent admiral Lawſon to Algiers, . 
who obliged that piratical ſtate, and alſo that of Tunis and Tri- 
Poli, to ſign articles of pacification, which they kept juſt: ſo long 

as they ſtood in fear of our ſhips of war in the Mediterranean. 

Since Blake and Montague had taken and deſtroyed the above 
fleet, they had continued cruizing off this famous port of Cadiz, 


in expectation of the Spaniſh fleet returning from Peru: but as 


this fleet did not appear, though it ſhould now have been arrived, 
Blake had notice, it was retired to Teneriff, one of the Canaries, i 
till the Engliſh fleet ſhould be failed from before Cadiz: where- 
upon he ſtood for the Canaries the beginning of April, and found 
there the Spaniſh fleet conſiſting of ſix galleons richly laden, and 


ten other ſhips of leſs burden: after an. obſtinate fight, Blake 


poſſeſſed: himſelf of the galleons, and as the wind which brought 
him into the bay of Santa Cruz, would not ſerve to carry him 


(7) Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 450. Whitelock, p. 653. Ludlow. Rapin,. 
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dut, he ſet them on fire: immediately after, a land breeze ariſing, 
put him ſafe to ſea again. The Spaniards on this occaſion. ſuſ- 
tained a very great loſs in ſhips, money, men, and merchandize: 
but the Engliſh acquired nothing but glory. Blake dying in his 
return to England, was pompouſly buried by Cromwell, in Henry 

the ſeventh's chapel, among the monuments of the kings. Blake 
was, ſays Whitelock, a man of as much gallantry and mas dan as 
any in his time, and as ſacceſsful (8). 

In one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty-one, the earl of Sand- 
wich, vice admiral, being ſent with a fleet to Liſbon, to bring 
home the new queen, paſſed through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
appeared before Algiers to make a treaty with the corſairs, or re- 
duce them to reaſon by force: but he found them ſo well prepared; 
that he was obliged to return to Liſbon without any thing done (9). 

To finiſh the moſt remarkable tranſactions of this year of one 

| thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty-two, ſays Rapin, I ſhall briefly 
add, that after the earl of Sandwich left Liſbon, to conduct the 
queen into England, vice admiral Lawſon failed with a ſquadron 
through the Straits of Algiers, and forced the Algerines to a peace 
with England. As the king was in poſſeſſion of Tangier, they, 
doubtleſs, believed, it would not be advantageous to have him 
for their enemy: ſhortly after, the king declared Tangier a free 
port, and inveſted it with great privileges (1). 
The corſairs broke through this peace, which obliged Charles 
the ſecond, in one thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-eight, to ſend 
a ſquadron up the Straits into the Mediterranean, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Allen, who forced the Algerines to a own ver 7 
advantageous to England ( 2). 

I ſhall only here obſerve, that Mr. ſecretary Vernon in his letter 
from Whitehall, to the earl of Mancheſter then at Paris, dated 


(8) Rapin, Vol. x1. p. 1 97. & h. (Dy (00 lem, 1 i) 
Idem, P- 244+ (2) 1 p. 324. ; | 
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Auguſt five, one thouſand ſeven: hundred, N. S. expreſſes! ſome 


apprehenſion of the French fleet's poſſeſſing themſelves of Gibraltar. 


149 In one thouſand ſeven hund red and One, ſeveral tracts Were 


publiſhed during king William's abſence, to ſhew the dangers to 
be apprehended from the growth of the power of France, and the 


fatal conſequences of a treaty with that kingdom: among which 
is the following one: That the duke of Anjou, holding Spain, 
« would be under the French power, it being his intereſt to give 
« all advantages to France, and particularly in point of trade, 


while England and Holland would not be able to reſent it: that 


« the Spaniſh. trade would greatly increaſe the French ſhipping: 
e that France, by poſſeſſing Gibraltar, would command the trade 


© of the Straits,” &c.. 


Which 1s ſufficient to ſhew of what im-- 
portance that garriſon has been looked upon by our anceſtors be- 


fore it fortunately fell unden the protection of the Britiſh govern- 


ment: 


and as I am now approaching to that happy period, I beg 
leave to inſert her majeſty. queen Anne's declaration of war againſt - 


France and Spain; which was ſolemnly proclaimed on the fourth 


0 Anne R. 


day of May, one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, in theſe terms: 


% Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God to call us to the go⸗ : 
A vernment of theſe realms, at a time when our late dear brother - 
% William the third of glorious. memory, had, in purſuance of 


* the repeated advices of the parliament of this kingdom, entered 


into ſolemn, treaties of alliance with the emperour of Germany, 
« the ſtates general of the United Provinces, and other princes - 
<« and potentates, for preſerving the liberty and balance of Europe, 
and for reducing the exorbitant power of France; which treaties - 
« are grounded upon the unjuſt. uſurpations and encroachments 

« of the French king, who had taken, and ſtill kceps poſſeſſion of : 
« a great part of the Spaniſh dominions, exerciſing an abſolute - 
* authority over all that monarchy, having ſeized Milan, and the 


„ Spanulh 
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„Spaniſh low countries, by his armies, and made himeſelf ma- 


ter of Cadiz, of the entrance into the Mediterranean, and of 
« the ports of the Spaniſly Weſt-Indies by his fleets, every where 
« deſigning to invade the liberties of Europe, and obſtruct the 
freedom of navigation and commerce: and it being provided 


* by the third and fourth articles of the forementioned alliance, 


« that if in the ſpace of two months (which are ſome time fince 
expired) the injuries complained” of were not remedied, the 
* parties concerned ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other with their 
«whole ſtrength : and whereas, inſtead of giving the ſatisfaction - 


cc that ought juſtly to be expected, the French king has not only 


te proceeded to further violence, but alſo has added thereunto a 
« great affront and indignity to us and our kingdoms, in taking 
« upon him to declare the pretended prince of Wales king of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, and has alſo influenced Spain | 


ce to concur. in the ſame affront and indignity, as well as in his 


other oppreſſions: we find ourſelves: obliged, for maintaining 


te the public faith, for vindicating the honour of our crown, and 
* for preventing the miſchiets which all Europe 1s threatened with, 
eto declare, and we do, hereby. accordingly declare war againſt . 
« France and Spain; and placing our entire confidence in the help 
ce of Almighty God, and ſo juſt and neceſſary an undertaking, we 
« will (in conjunction with our allies) vigorouſly proſecute the 
«. ſame by ſea and land, being aſſured of the ready concurrence - 
« and aſſiſtance of our ſubjects in a cauſe they have ſo openly 
«eſpouſed: and we do hereby will and require our lord high ad- 


t miral of England, our general of our. forces, our lieutenants of - 
our ſeveral counties, governours of our forts and garriſons, and. 
* all other officers and ſoldiers under them by ſea and land, to do 


« and execute all acts of hoſtility in the proſecution of this war 
* againſt France and Spain, their vaſſals and ſubjects, and to op- 


*-poſe their attempts; willing and requiring all our ſubjects to | 


boy take notice of the ſame, whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid to 
hold 
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*r hold any correſpondence or communication with France or Spain, 
© or. their ſubjects. But, becauſe there are remaining in our king- 
te doms many of the ſubjects of France and Spain, we do declare 
© our royal intention to be, that all the ſubjects of France and 

ec Spain, who ſhall demean themſelves dutifully towards us, ſhall 
* be ſafe in their perſons and eſtates. 

Given at our court at St. James's, the fourth day of May, 
'* one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, in the firſt 8 of 


our reign,” 


Before I cloſe this chapter, I muſt ſubjoin ſome events that hap- 
pened in king William's reign, relative to what followed after- 
wards, 

His majeſty king William in one thouſand fix hundred and 
ninety-two (4), by what council is not known, laid aſide admiral 
Ruſſel (who had fo lately defeated the French fleet, and for which 
che had received thanks of the houſe of commons) and conſtituted 
Henry Killigrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, to command the fleet for the ſummer's expedition: how- 
ever, the fleets of England and Holland were numerous, and ready 

pretty early this year of one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety- 
three, as was alſo a great fleet of merchantmen, near four hundred 
fail in all, of Engliſh, Dutch, Hamburghers, &c. prepared to fail 
for the Straits under the convoy of Sir George Rooke, with a ſtrong 
ſquadron of men of war, with whom the grand fleet was to keep 
company till they came to a certain latitude, or as ſome of the 
miniſters of ſtate gave out afterwards, till they had true informa- 

tion where the French fleet was; which made their orders diſcre- 
tionary: and Sir George, who ſeemed to have ſome foreſight of 
the danger, expreſſed himſelf very loth to part with them: how- 
ever, ſeeing it did not lie in his power to help it, he ſailed on, and 
leaving by the way the veſſels bound for Bilboa, Liſhon, St. Ubes, 


{3) Rapin, Vol. xv. pP. 20% 361 (40 Life of king William, publiſhed in 
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and other ports, to put into them under the convoy of two men 
of war, which now reduced Sir George's ſquadron to twenty-one. 
ſhips only; the account he himſelf gave of the adventure was, 
that he diſcovered the French fleet about twenty leagues ſhort of. 
cape St. Vincent, which made him call a council of war, wherein . 
it was reſolved, that the wind being freſh, weſterly, and fo giving 

them a fair opportunity to haſten their paſſage to Cadiz, the mer- 
chant ſhips ſhould make the beſt of their way thither ; that upon 
the diſcovering of the enemy s fleet, he brought to, and ſtood off 
with an eaſy fail, to give what time he could to the heavy ſailors 
to work away to the windward, and ſent away the Sheerneſs to 

order the ſmall ſhips that were under the ſhore, to endeavour to 
get along there in the night into Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz; that 
about ſix in the evening of the ſame day, the French admiral and 
vice admiral of the blue came up with the leeward and ſternmoſt 
of the fleet, which were two or three Dutch men of war, who, 
as was learnt afterwards, fought firſt eleven, then ſeven French 
men of war, but were forced at laſt to yield, after the moſt ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance that ever was known; and the captains being 
carried on board the French admiral, he aſked Schreyer, who was 
one of them, and fought very deſperately, whether he was a man 
or a devil? and treated them both very civilly. 

This made the Dutch merchantmen that were there, make for 
the ſhore, and the enemy after them, which gave a fair opportu- 
nity to the ſhips to windward and ahead to make fail off; and this 
tacking after the Dutch ſaved moſt of the fleet: however, the loſs 

was very. conſiderable; . for the confederates themſelves allowed 
thirty-two merchantmen being taken, and twenty-ſeven burnt; . 
fome of the former indeed belonged to neutral princes, and the - 
greateſt loſs that befel the Engliſh, was the ſinking of faur of the - 
greateſt merchantmen in the bay of Gibraltar, where it was hoped: 
they were ſafe, whereas the Danes, Dutch, &c. that put in there 


for ſhelter, came off unhurt. I. have heard, A this author, the} 
occaſion. * 


occaſion was, that when a French ſquadron came before the-place,. 
with a deſign to bombard them, that one of the firſt bombs that 
were ſhot, fell into one of theſe Engliſn ſhips : this, though it did 
no conſiderable damage, yet ſo terrified the commanders, that 
they could think of no _ of ug their 2 * as it were 
by loſing them. 

The brave Sir George Cala: upon this fad Kfafter which it 
was not in his power to avoid, with the men of war and ſome 
merchantmen, made the beſt of his way for Ireland, where in time 
he ſafely arrived, to the great ſatisfaction of the nation in general, 
that things were no worſe; but it muſt be owned, that mens 
"tongues were hardly in any reign ever more clamourous againſt the 
miniſtry than now; but where the blame really was, is buried in 
oblivion to this very day, and likely now never to be n after, 
and ſo this author leaves it. T 

But I muſt further obſerve, that he reaſon of thoſe three Dutch 
men of war not ſtriking ſooner, though ſurrounded by the French 
fleet, and ſor ſome time employing their whole ſtrength, was to 
give time for the fleet under their convoy to get into the ports of 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, At laſt the Dutch ſhips were taken, and 
with them about thirty merchantmen, moſt of which Tourville 
either burnt or ſunk, after taking out their cargoes. T ourville is 
juſtly cenſured for not dividing his ſtrength, by which he could 
Wh have prevented the poſſibility of an eſcape ; and Sir George Rooke 
' a [Mt is perhaps no lefs blameable for not engaging, and thereby giving 
00 the merchant fleet an opportunity of eſcaping. Both the French 
ö tif | | and confederates were diſpleaſed; the one that the whole convoy 
n. was not taken; the other, that any part ſhould bave fallen into 
Wh | the hands of the enemy, Tourville, to repair his errour, at- 
tempted to burn the combined fleet in the bay of Cadiz; but 
ſuch prudent meaſures had been taken, as diſconcerted his project. 
Ile had no better ſucceſs in another attempt he made to cut away 


the merchant ſhips out of the bay of Gibraltar. Two frigates, 
ſays 


Or GIBRALTAR, zrc. '* wy 
fays my author (5), and ſeveral armed boats were employed in 
this enterprize; but the gallantry of the Dutch and Engliſh failors 
obliged them to retire. He however renewed the attack, and ſent 
fire ſhips among the enemy, by which means ſeven Daniſh, four 
Engliſh, two Genoeſe, and ſix Dutch merchantmen were deſtroyed. 
Thus ended an expedition, unfortunate indeed to the- allies, as 
well as to ſome neutral nations, and neither glorious nor benefi- 
cial to France. | 

In the year one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-three, arrived 
in England the unfortunate news of our loſs in the Mediterr anean, 
which, though a moſt melancholy ſtory, muſt not be omitted in 
this place: Sir Francis Wheeler, to whom his majeſty thought to 
make amends for the laſt Weſt-India expedition, being conſtituted 
admiral of a ſquadron of men of war deſigned for the Straits, 
failed with a fleet of merchantmen under his convoy, and on the 
ſeventeenth of February, out of the bay of Gibraltar, bound up 
the Straits, with a good wind at N. W. but on Sunday about ten 
in the morning, there aroſe ſuch a violent-ſtorm with thunder and 
| lightning, and terrible rain, that hardly any man in the fleet had 
ſeen the like, and the ſame continued all that day and the follow- 
ing night, the wind blowing at E. and E. N. E. ſo that upon 
Monday the nineteenth, about five in the morning, Sir Francis 
Wheeler's own ſhip, the Suſſex, was foundered, and all her men, 
except two Moors, were loſt ; and the brave admiral's body was 
on the twenty-firſt found on a ſand bank, near Gibraltar, in his 
ſhirt and ſlippers, which gave people occaſion to conjecture, that 
ſeeing himſelf in ſuch imminent danger, he had ſtripped off his 
clothes, with a deſign to fave his life by ſwimming. Though the 
loſs was already too great, it had been well it had ſtopped here : 
but alas! the Cambridge, Lumley Caſtle, both of them men of 
war, the Serpent bomb ketch, and war's wore, together with. the 


(5s) Mod. Dale) Hiſt. Vol. XXXI, p. 3205 540. 
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Italian Merchant, the Aleppo Factor, the Great George, and the 
Berkſhire, bound for Turkey, the William for Venice, and the 
Golden Merchant for Leghorn, all Engliſh, were driven aſhore 
and utterly loſt, on the eaſt ſide of Gibraltar, all ſhips of good 


value; but rear admiral Neville, with two Dutch men of war, 


had the good fortune to be blown out of the Straits, and put ſafe 
into Cadiz, as the reſt of the fleet did on the nineteenth into Gib, 
raltar, to repair the damages they had ſuſtained in the ſtorm, | 


Tabor or PARTITIONz THE OCCASIONAL ALARM AND 


ö coNSEYENCESNJ THE OPERATIONS OF SPAIN, AND op 
ENGLAND ; PEACE yE! AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 3 TREATY, or 


MADRID. 


HAT nothing may be wanting to give my readers as clear 
ideas as in my power, of paſt events, relative to theſe parts 


i Spain, I muſt beg leave to inſert a conciſe view of the hiſtory 
of that-country from the death of Charles the ſecond to the pre- 


ſent time; which I literally copy from the reverend Dr. Clarke's 


letters concerning the Spaniſh nation, written at Madrid, during 


the years one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty and one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty-one. And in the words of the authors of 


the Univer ſal Hiſtory, in their preface to the ancient part, can- 


didly owning, that in compoſing this hiſtory, I have all along 


taken, and ſhall take the liberty (to uſe the words of an inge- 
nious gentleman, whom they have followed in this reſpect) © to 


« tranſlate, to imitate, or even literally to introduce, any parts of 
e the authors from whom I have made my collections, if I 
« found them really conducing to the uſe or ornament of the de- 
5 ſign, not being able to diſcover any merit or cunning, in vary- 


ing the ſtile and ſenſe of an author, for no other purpoſe than 
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te « th | conceal. the ignorance. of the tranſcriber, or to deſtroy an 
xe obligation of gratitude, which ought, t to be confeſſed to all mans 
7 « kind (1).“ And now to the point in view, | : 
As Charles the ſecond of Spain had no iſſue, England, France, 
and Holland, formed in one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety- 
nine (2), the famous treaty of partition, for dividing the domini= 
ons of the crown of Spain, upon his death : each party had, or 
at leaſt pretended to have, the common view, in this treaty,” of 
preventing ſuch a vaſt acceſſion of power from paſſi ng either into 
the houſe of Auſtria, or that of Bourbon, already formidable 
enough of themſelves. This ſtep very ſenſibly affected the court 
of Spain. Charles the ſecond was ſo much offended thereat, that, 
on his death-bed, he figned a will, by which he bequeathed all 
his dominions to Philip duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis the 
fourteenth. Though that prince had before entered into the par- 
tition treaty, yet finding the ſucceſſion thus left to his family, he 
paid no regard to any former engagements or renunciations, but 
on the eighteenth of F ebruary he declared his grandſon Philip, 
king of Spain, who arrived at Madrid on the fourteenth of April, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and one. This proceeding immedi- 
ately alarmed the maritime powers and the emperour ; the former 
were apprehenſive of Spaniſh America's falling into the hands of 
the French, and the latter, beſides the injury he imagined done 
to his own family, dreaded the too great influence of the power 
olf the houſe of Bourbon. A war enſued, and Charles archduke 
of Auſtria was ſoon after ſet up in oppoſition to Philip the fifth: 
his claim was vigorouſly ſupported by the maritime powers, and 
at firſt favoured by many of the grandees of Spain. In the 
third year of this war, the king of Portugal and the duke of Sa- 
voy joined likewiſe in the alliance againſt TAs who, i in the fol- 


01 ) Mr. Lewis, f in his preface to his Origines Hebrze, | | (2) Clarke, 
Hiſtorical Introduction, p. 1 3+ N bane l od dc. 
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dowing campaigns, as dri ven from his capital, by the ſucceſs of 
the allied forces and almoſt! obliged to abandon Spain: in the 
end however, his party prevailed, and at the peace of Utrecht in 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen, he was acknowledged 
as king of Spain by all the confederates leagued againſt him, ex- 
eept the emperour: the allies then contented themſelves with ſuch 
limitations and reſtrictions as might keep the two monarchies of 
France and Spain diſunited. A treaty of partition may, indeed, 
be ſaid to have taken place at the laſt; for Philip, by the articles 
of the peace, was only left in poſſeſſion of Spain, its American 
colonies and ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies; but the Spaniſh do- 
minions in Italy, and the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia were diſ- 
membered from the monarchy, which had alſo loſt the iſland of 
Minorca, and the fortreſs of Gibraltar, both which places were 
coded to Great Britain. The duke of Savoy was put in poſſeſſion 

of the iſland of Sicily, with the title of king; and the archduke , 
Charles, who, two years before, had been elected emperour of 
Germany, held Milan, Naples, and Sardinia, and 0 8 8 * 


his claim to the whole Spaniſh monarchy. 


Though Philip, by the peace concluded at Utrecht, was left by 
the allies, poſſeſſor of the greateſt and moſt 1mportant part of the 
Spaniſh dominions, yet ſome obſtinate enemies ſtill remained to be 
reduced, before he could be ſaid to have fixed the Spaniſh crown 
ſecurely upon his head. The inhabitants of Catalonia refuſed to 
acknowledge him, and finding themſelves abandoned by their al- 
hes, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the grand fignior, in hopes of eſta- 
bliſhing themſelves into an independent republic: their blind ob- 


ſtinacy, however, ſerved only to heighten the miſeries and cala- 


mities to which they had been greatly expoſed during the whole 
war. After a molt bloody and ftubborn defence, they were re- 
duced by the king's troops, when they were deprived of their an- 
eient privileges, and their country was ed to the cru be 


Cane as a conquered province. oo 4! | 
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. F rance, and next in ſucceſſion” to the preſent monarch: this 
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The reduction of Catalonia reſtored tranquility: to Spain, which 
bad been haraſſed for twelve years by a moſt cruel and bloody war. 
Philip, by that conqueſt; finding himſelf quietly ſeated upon the 
throne, began to turn his thoughts to the re- union of the Italian 
dominions, which he had ſeen wreſted from him with the utmoſt 
regret. With a view to this re- union, his firſt wife being dead, 
he married Elizabeth | Farneſe; heireſs of Parma, Placentia, and 
Tuſcany, which alliance afterwards proved a ſource of new dif- 
ſentions and wars among the princes of Europe, ants," to Gn; oft 
ſtill leaves an opening for bloody conteſts. 1:10 

The match was firſt propoſed and afterwards nel the 


| flows Abbe Alberoni, who, from being a ſimple curate in the 
Parmeſan, roſe, by a ſurpriſing ſeries of fortunate incidents; more 


than by any extraordinary talents, to be prime miniſter of Spain. 
Alberoni was the ſon of a common gardener. In the beginning 
of the war, he had, by his forwardneſs and addreſs, inſinuated 


himſelf into the favour of Vendome, the French general in Italy, 


who brought him with him to France, and afterwards to Madrid, 
where, after the duke's death, he continued as agent for the affairs 
of Parma, and laid hold of the opportunity of aggrandizing him- 
ſelf by propoſing a match that ſaited with the views of the Spa- 


niſh court: the new queen, being a ſtranger in Spain, was adviſed 


in every thing by Alberoni, who, being protected and counte- 
nanced by her, boldly intermeddled in affairs of ſtate, and ſoon 
acquired a great degree of favour with the king: a few days after 
the celebration of the king's marriage with the princeſs of Parma, 


his grandfather Lewis the fourteenth died, and left his dominions. 


to an infant ſacceſſour. Though Philip had, before the conclu- 
ſion of the treaty of Utrecht, ſolemnly renounced, for himſelf and 
his heirs, all right to the ſucceſſion of the erown of France, yet 
he was now ſtrongly urged by Alberoni to inſiſt upon the regency. 
of that kingdom, during the minority, as firſt prince of the blood 
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+ id and imprudent counſel, if 1 it had been followed, would un | 
doubtedly have involved Spain in a new war, which would have 
hid no other object, than the mere point of honour ; and, upon 
that conſideration, and perhaps ſome regard to the oath, it was 
iejected by the king: it proved, however, extremely prejudicial 
to Spain, and, in the end, occafioned the ruin of Alberoni; for 
the duke of Orleans, who had been declared regent by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, having received intelligence of his deſigns, con- 
ceived an implacable hatred againſt him, did his utmoſt to thwart 
all his projects of government, and never ceaſed perſecuting him, 
fill he ſaw him diſgraced. This happened a very few years after. 
ward, the duke's wiſhes being ſeconded by Alberoni's own 'cotf- 
duct; for the ſame impetuous and intriguing ſpirit, which had 


pr -omoted his grandeur, puſhed him on to his downfall. 


At this time, however, he was in the height of favour, and 
continually urged the king, not to delay the renewing of the war 


in Italy, a ln the emperour Charles, who gave juſt foundation 


for a rupture, by ſtill retaining the title of king of Spain, by 


creating Spaniſh grandees, by protecting thoſe who were diſaf- 


fected to Philip, and by puniſhing thoſe who remained faithful to 
him, with the forfeiture of their eſtates in Flanders and Italy. 

The queen, who was lately delivered of a ſon, had now got a 
great alcendency over her huſband, and zealouſly ſupporting Al- 
beroni in all his proceedings, Philip, out of complaiſance to her, 
was eaſily perſuaded to commit the whole management of his af. 
fairs to him, and weakly ſuffered himſelf to be guided in every 
thing, by his counſels. Alberoni, though not declared prime 
miniſter, now acted as ſuch, with a moſt deſpotic authority, and 
cauſed immenſe military preparations to be carried on in the ports 
of Spain, with the deſign of attacking the dominions poſſeſſed by 


the emperour in Italy : but, to deceive the pope, from whom he 
had, for ſome time, been ſoliciting a cardinal's hat, and who, he 


knew, would be greatly offended with the renewal of the war in 


Italy, 
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| Iain he, by private lefiers, profeſſed. his abhorrence of diſturbing 
the repoſe « of that country, and alledged, that the naval arma- 
ments were deſigned againſt the Turks, who had attacked the Ve- 
netian territories in Greece, and even ſtruck a ter or into the Ita- 
lians, by making a deſcent upon their coaſts. 
| The great naval Preparations kept all Europe in ſuſpenſe, and 
very r much alarmed ſeveral ſtates: the emperour ſuſpected an at- 
tack upon Naples and Milan; the duke of Savoy feared an inva- 
ſion of Sicily, which iſland, he knew, was not well affected to 
him; and George the firſt of Great Britain was appr ehenſive, that 
the fleet was deſigned to aſſiſt the Jacobites, who had been defeated 
two years before in. Scotland. 
o Alberoni having at length obtained from the pope, not only 
the dignity of car dinal for himſelf, but alſo an indulgence to raiſe 
a, ſubſidy, for five years, upon the clergy in Spain, and Spaniſh 
America, immediately took off the maſk, and ordered the fleet 
to ſail againſt Sardinia, which land was reduced in leſs than two 
months. The emperour being, at this time, engaged in a war 
againſt the Turks in Hungary, had left but a very few troops in 
his Italian dominions, not expecting to be attacked by Philip in 
thoſe parts, as both princes had ſtipulated to obſerve a neutrality, 
in regard to them : he had, indeed, done ſome things that might 
be deemed infractions of that neutrality ; ; but the king of Spain not 
having made any formal complaints of theſe, was now gene. 
rally looked upon as the aggreſſor, by the invaſion of Sardinia, _ 
_ Accordingly the pope, who now, never mentioned Alber oni's 
name but with ſome injurious epithet, by a public brief expr elled 
his reſentment. againſt Philip, and he, in return, commanded his 
nuncio to leave Spain. The king of Great Britain, and the re- 
gent of France ordered their ambaſſadours at Madrid, to complain 
of the violation of the neutrality: they even ſent ambaſſadours ex- 
traordinary to Spain, to preſs an accommodation between the em- 
perour and Philip. Alberoni however n in a ver! haughty 
ſtile, 
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file, and continuing his military preparations with mort vigour 
than ever, the powers who offered their mediation entered into a 
league with the emperour, which was called the triple alliance; 
and king George ſent a fleet of twenty-ſix ſhips of the line into 
the Mediterranean, under the command of admiral Byng, who 
was ordered to maintain the neutrality of Italy. 

The Spaniſh miniſter vainly perſuaded himſelf, that no powers 
but thoſe who were directly attacked, would interfere in oppoſing - 
his wild ſchemes, which tended to diſturb the ſettled tranquility of 
Europe; and he leaſt of all expected to ſee an intimate alliance be- 
twixt the courts of Great Britain and France: his ſucceſs againſt 
Sardinia, which was but a trifling conqueſt, ſo far blinded him, 
that he thought himſelf ſufficient alone to oppoſe three of the moſt 
formidable powers of Europe united: he ſtill purſued his warlike 
preparations with the utmoſt vigour, which were greater than any 
fitted out by Spain, ſince the time of the famous armada againſt 
England. He conſulted with nobody, and the Spaniſh officers 
of the greateſt prudence and experience, who ventured to give 
their advice, were treated by him with contempt and arrogance, 
To counterbalance the power of the triple alliance, he vainly 
attempted to embroil all Europe: he ſent an envoy to Conſtanti- 
nople, to excite prince Ragotſki to renew the war in Hungary, 
where the Turks had agreed to a truce for four years; he formed 
a conſpiracy in France for depoſing the regent, which ſerved only 
to heighten the animoſity of the duke of Orleans againſt himſelf; 
he preſſed the czar of Muſcovy, to attack the emperour's heredi- 
tary dominions, and he offered large ſubſidies to Charles the 
twelfth of Sweden, if he would invade Great Britain. 

During theſe negociations, the Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty- 
ſix ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, ſailed from Barcelona, hav- 
ing on board thirty thouſand of the beſt troops of Spain, moſt of 
them veterans, who had been in all the wk of me Ty war of . 
the ſucceſſion, f 


On 
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On the firſt and- ſecond of July, one thouſand ſeven. hundred 
and nineteen, the army landed on Sicily, and, in a few weeks, 
made themſelves maſters of a great part of that iſland: the entire 
conqueſt, in all probability, would very ſoon have been com- 
pleted, but the Spaniſh fleet, on the ninth of Auguſt, being to- 
tally defeated by admiral Byng, who took and deſtroyed twenty 
three ſhips of the line, their land army could no longer receive 
any conſiderable ſupplies, while the Piedmonteſe garriſons were 
daily reinforced by German troops from the kingdom of Naples. 
Notwithſtanding the fatal blow the Spaniſh marine had received, 
Alberoni {till thought himſelf able to cope with the many enemies 
which his turbulent ambition had raiſed againſt Spain, though he 
had exhauſted, not only the king's revenues, but alſo thoſe of 
many private perſons. Being diſappointed in his expectations from 
Charles the twelfth, who was killed on the tenth of December, 
before Fredericſhall in Norway, he ſent for the pretender from 
Rome, and ordered five thouſand men to be embarked at the 
Groyne, with a view to invade both Scotland and Ireland: only 
about one thouſand of thoſe troops however landed in Scotland, 
where they, and about two thouſand Jacobites, who had joined 
them, were quickly defeated and diſperſed : the reſt, after ſuffer- 
ing greatly by a ſtorm, were obliged to return to Spain. A few 
ſnips about the ſame time ſailed from Vigo to the coaſt of Britany, 
in hopes of raiſing an inſurrection in that province, againſt the 
duke of Orleans; but this attempt had no better ſucceſs than the 
other. 
Though Alberoni ed to ue in the 3 of his 
enterprizes, yet he now began ſeverely to feel the ſuperiour ſtrength 
of the powers with whom he had to contend; which, indeed, 
had been diſcovered long before, almoſt by every body but himſelf. 
The regent of France ſent a powerful army againſt Spain, under 
the command of the duke of Berwick, who, in three months, 
„ 8 made 
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made himſelf maſter of the provinces of Guipuſcoa and Rouſſlon, 
with all their fortified places, and, at Port Paſſage and Santogna, 
burnt ſeven ſhips of war, and materials for ſeven others, the loſs. 
of the whole being computed at near eight hundred thouſand: 
pounds; and a few months after, the Engliſh landed, with four 
thouſand men, at Vigo, where, after making themſelves maſters. 
of the town, they carried off ſix ſmall veſſels. Theſe invaſions, 
with the bad news from Sicily, where the Spaniards had been; 
obliged for ſeveral months to act on the defenſive, at length 
opened the eyes of Philip, and induced him to hearken to the re- 
preſentations of his confeſſor d'Aubenton, and the marquis Scoti, 
the miniſter of Parma, who aſſured him, that the allies would- 
never agree to a peace, while Alberoni continued in Spain.. 
Philip, alarmed with the bad ſituation of his affairs, had for 
ſome months expreſſed great diſſatisfaction with Alberoni, and 
now parted with him without regret: he ordered him to leave 
Spain in three weeks, declared. the marquis de Bedmar and the- 
marquis de Grimaldi his firſt miniſters, and recalled ſeveral noble- 
men, who, on various pretences, had been baniſhed, during the 
late adminiſtration. Alberoni left Spain about the middle of De- 
cember, and retired to Italy, where he was fo perſecuted by the 
pope, and even Philip, that for ſeveral years he was obliged to 
travel diſguiſed, and to. conceal the place of his reſidence. 

A few months after the retreat of Alberoni, Philip, though. 
very unwillingly, acceded to the triple alliance, by which he en- 
gaged himſelf to evacuate both Sicily and Sardinia : the Spaniſh: 
troops accordingly abandoned thoſe two iſlands the enſuing ſum- 
mer, the emperour being put in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and the duke 
of Savoy of Sardinia: ſoon after, a congreſs was appointed to be 
held at Cambray, to ſettle all differences among the contending 
parties, and treat of a final pacification. While ſome preliminary 
points were ſettling, Philip ſent the marquis de Leyde, with a- 
conſiderable fleet and army, tothe relief of Ceuta, which had been. 

beſieged, 
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beſieged i for twenty-ſix years by the Moors. The Spaniſh troops, 
a few days after their arrival, totally routed and diſperſed the 
Moors, and made themſelves maſters of their entrenched camp, 
and all their artillery. 

As the duke of Orleans, ſince the diſgrace of Alberoni had 
ſeemingly favoured the pretenſions of Spain, Philip, the following 
year, at his ſolicitation, contracted a double alliance with the 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon in France. The infanta of 
Spain, though then only three years of age, was ſent to France 
as future queen to Lewis the fifteenth, and two of the daughters 
of the-duke of Orleans arrived in Spain, to be married to the 
prince of Aſturias and the infant don Carlos. The ſucceſſion of 
this laſt to the duchies of Parma and Tuſcany ſeemed now to be 
the chief object of the court of Spain. This point and many 
others were to be ſettled at Cambray ; but as the emperour, who 
had no inclination to gratify the Spaniards, purpoſely delayed the 
congreſs, Philip this year concluded a particular treaty with the 
court of Great Britain, who having the aſſiento, or contract of 
ſupplying the Spaniſh colonies with negroes, renewed, agreed to 
reſtore the ſhips taken off Sicily. 

Nothing memorable happened in Spain during the two ollowing 
years; but in the beginning of the year after, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty-four, Philip aſtoniſhed all Europe, by pub- 
licly abdicating his crown in favour of his eldeſt fon don Lewis, 
prince of Aſturias, who was then in the ſeventeenth year of his 
age, Philip himſelf, though he had not reached his fortieth 
year, had long been ſick of regal grandeur : from a weakneſs of 
body and mind, the leaſt application to buſineſs had for ſome 
years given him a diſguſt; his mind was continually filled with 
religious ſcruples, which rendered him timorous and indeciſive in 
every thing; and he falſely imagined that a ſceptre was incompa- 
tible with a life of! integrity. 
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72 firſt, who was endeared to them, not only by being born 
among them, but alſo by his generoſity, affability, and many 
other virtues. The public joy, however, was ſoon turned into 
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The Spaniards expreſſed great joy upon the acceſſion. of Lewis 


mourning, by the unexpected death of the king, who died of the 


ſmall-pox, univerſally regretted, in the eighth month of his reign.. 


Upon the death of Lewis, Philip. was perſuaded to reſume the 


reins of government, and the year following ſurpriſed all the 


powers of Europe, by concluding a particular treaty with the em- 


perour; upon which, the different princes recalled their plenipo- 


tentiaries from Cambray, where they had trifled away three years 


merely in feaſting and entertainments. By the treaty of Vienna, 
| which was with the utmoſt ſecrecy negociated by the famous Rip- 
perda, Philip reſigned all pretenſions to Naples, Sicily, the Low. 


Countries, and the Milaneſe; Charles, on the other hand, re- 
nounced all claim to Spain and the Indies, and beſides, promiſed 
to grant the inveſtiture of Parma and Tuſcany to don Carlos. 
Philip ſoon after entered into an offenſive and defenſive alliance 
with the court of Vienna; to counter-balance which, the courts 
of Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, concluded a mutual alliance. 


at Hanover. 


The ſyſtem of Europe by theſe treaties ſeemed again eee 
eſpecially as Philip was at this time greatly irritated againſt France, 
on account of their ſending back the infanta, and now connected 


himſelf moſt cloſely with the court of Vienna. The bad under- 
ſtanding betwixt Spain and France was ſoon followed with a rup- 


ture betwixt that court and Great Britain. Ripperda, by con- 
cluding the treaty of Vienna, roſe ſo high in Philip's favour, that 
he was created a duke and grandee of Spain, and was entruſted 
with the departments of war, of the marine, the finances, and the 
Indies. He enjoyed thoſe honours and offices, however, only a 
few months, for the different regulations he propoſed were fo diſ- 


guſtful to the lazy Spaniards, that he was accuſed: of mal- admi- 
nnn 
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niſtration, and not only diſgraced, but alſo perſecuted: to fave 
himſelf, he took refuge in the houſe of Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh 
ambaſſadour; but the court was ſo exaſperated againſt him, that 
they took him from thence by force, and ſent him priſoner to the 
caſtle of Segovia. The Engliſh ambaſſadour, in reſentment for 
the breach of his privileges, proteſted againſt their violence, and 
left Madrid. | 7 PET 
The emperour, who was offended with the oppoſition he had 
met with from Great Britain, in eſtabliſhing an Eaſt India com- 
| pany at Oſtend, fomented the differences betwixt this court and 
Spain, and was ſo ſucceſsful at Madrid, that the year following, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, in the end of Fe- 
bruary, the Spaniards laid ſiege to Gibraltar. They ſoon found 
the enterprize, however, above their ſtrength, and, after four 
months of open trenches, were obliged to retire with diſgrace. 
The biſhop of Frejus, afterwards ſo well known by the name of 
cardinal Fleury, was at this time labouring to eſtabliſh a general 
pacification among the powers of Europe, and had prevailed on 
the emperour and king of Great Britain, and the ſtates general, 
to agree with France in ſigning the preliminaries for a peace. The 
Spaniards, who wanted a fair pretence to withdraw from Gibral- 
tar, ſoon after acceded to theſe preliminaries. A general congreſs 
being then appointed to be held at Soiſſons, Philip ſent three ple- 
nipotentiaries thither, and ſoon after ſent an ambaſſadour for the 
firſt time to Ruſſia, who concluded a treaty of commerce between 
the two nations. As the negociations at Soiſſons met with many 
interruptions, on account of the various claims of the different 
princes who had ſent their plenipotentiaries thither, Philip, the 
following year, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-nine, 
concluded a particular treaty at Seville, with Great Britain and 
France, to which the ſtates general afterwards acceded: by this 
treaty, Philip promiſed no longer to countenance the Oſtend com- 
pany ; and the other powers, in return, engaged to guarantee the: 
ſucceſſion . 
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{acceſſion of don Carlos to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia,” and to aſſiſt in introducing ſix thouſand Spaniards into 
theſe territories: the emperour, who could not bear the thoughts 
of ſeeing Spaniſh troops in Italy, was greatly offended with this 
treaty, and endeavoured, by artifice, to render it ineffectual : ac- 
cordingly, two years after, when the ſucceſſion to Parma and 
| Placentia opened to don Carlos by the death of the laſt duke of 
the Farneſe family, the emperour's troops took poſſeſſion of ſeve- 
ral fortified places in thoſe dukedoms, under pretence that the 
widow of the late duke had been left with child by him. Charles; 
however, ſeeing no way of ſecuring thoſe duchies by negociation, 
and being ſenſible that the cheat would ſoon be detected, agreed 
at length to ſuffer ſix thouſand Spaniards to accompany don Car- 
los into Italy, and alſo engaged to ſuppreſs the Oſtend company, 
which had given ſo much offence ; Great Britain, on the other 
hand, promiſing to guarantee his dominions in Italy, Soon after, 
an Engliſh fleet joined that of Spain, and. conducted the infant 
don Carlos to Leghorn, who quietly at length took poſſeſſion of 
Parma, which had been deſtined to him as his inheritance ever 
ſince his birth. | VIS: 
The ſettlement of don Carlos being accompliſhed, the court of 
Spain turned their views to the recovery of Oran: an army of 
twenty-five thouſand men was accordingly ſent to Africa under 
the command of the count de Montemar, who totally defeated the 
Mooriſh army, and in leis than a month made himſelf maſter of 
the place, though it was defended by a garriſon of ten thouſand 
men, 7 
The recovery of their African poſſeſſions was far from ſatisfying 
the ambition of the Spaniſh court, who now eagerly embraced an 
opportunity of breaking with the emperour, and thereby extend- 
ing their dominions in Italy : the throne of Poland becoming va- 
cant, by the death of the elector of Saxony, the greateſt part of 
the Poles elected Staniſlaus, who had formerly been their king ; 
e 
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but a few of the moſt powerful choſe the new elector of Saxony, 
and the ſon of their late king: Staniſlaus was ſupported by his 
| ſon-in-law, Lewis the fifteenth of France, who, on this occaſion, 
entered into an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the kings of 
Spain and Sardinia, The emperour Charles and the czarina 
zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of the other competitor. — _ 

The war which enſued was very favourable to the Spaniards, 
who, in one campaign, made an entire conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Naples. The year following, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-five, don Carlos completed the conqueſt of Sicily, and was 
crowned. as king of the two Sicilies in Palermo, the capital city of 
the iſland : the emperour, in the mean time, being driven out of 
almoſt all his poſſeſſions in Lombardy and Tuſcany, and being. 
alſo unable to oppoſe the French armies on the Rhine, ſolicited: 
the mediation of the maritime powers, who, by threatening to 
take part in the war,. prevailed on the contending parties to agree 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms in the beginning of winter. As the elector 
of Saxony was by this time ſecurely fixed upon the throne of Po- 
land, and the interceſſion of the maritime powers cut off all hopes 
from the French and Spaniards of enlarging their conqueſts in 
Italy and Germany, they were e obliged to continue the Ame, | 
and to negociate a peace. 

The preliminary articles of the treaty which were ſettled ho the 
courts of Vienna and Paris, being publiſhed in the beginning of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſix, were far from 
being ſatisfactory to the court of Spain, becauſe, though they were 
allowed to keep Naples and Sicily, it was propoſed they ſhould 
reſtore Parma and Placentia to the emperour, and renounce all 
claim to Tuſcany. The maritime powers, however, acquieſcing 
in the diſpoſition that had been made, Spain was obliged to ſub- 
mit, and the year following, upon the death of John Gaſton de 
Medicis, the laſt male deſcendant of that illuſtrious family, the. 


vpanyh troops evacuated Tuſcany, which, by the treaty then ne-- 
gociating, 
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gociating, was given to the duke of Lorrain and Bar, who in the 
beginning of the preceding year had married the archducheſs Ma- 
ria Thereſa, the heireſs of the family of Auſtria. 1 144 

The peace, which had been negociating near three years, was 
at length concluded at Vienna in the month of November, one. 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-eight. By this treaty, . Parma 
and Placentia were ceded in full propriety to the emperour ; and 
his ſon-in-law was declared duke of Tuſcany ; the duke, in return, 
. ceding his duchies of Bar and Lorrain, to the exiled king Staniſ- 
laus, upon. whoſe death they were to be annexed to the crown of 
France. The fiefs of the Fortoneſe and Vigevancſa were detached. 
from the Milaneſe in favour of the king of Sardinia, and don 
Carlos was left in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
with ſome places on the coaſt of Tuſcany. f 

The treaty of Vienna was hardly ratified, when Spain was 
threatened with a new war with Great Britain on account of the 
diſputes, which for ſome time had ſubſiſted between the two courts, 
about the freedom of commerce in America. The Britiſh court 
had, for ſome years, made loud complaints of the piracies and 
hoſtilities committed in the American ſeas, by the Spaniſh guarda 
coſtas, who, on trifling and falſe pretences, ſeized the Engliſh 
ſhips in their paſſage to their own colonies, and not only made 
prize of them, but alſo treated their crews with the greateſt inhu- 
manity : the court of Spain, on the other hand, alledged, that the 
Britiſh merchants, in violation of ſolemn treaties, had, for many 
years, carried on a clandeſtine trade with the Spaniſh colonies in 
America, by which the commerce of Spain had been greatly pre- 
judiced ; that Spain was, therefore, greatly intereſted in putting 
a ſtop to ſuch illicit traffick, and that thoſe who were ſeized in car- 
rying it on, could not juſtly complain of an injury. 

Both nations inſiſted loudly on the injuries they had received; 
but each evaded giving any ſatisfaction as to thoſe injuries which 


their reſpective ſubjects had committed. The Spaniards, indeed, 
amuſed 
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amuſed the Engliſh with hopes of redreſs; they ſent orders to their 
commanders in America to ceaſe hoſtilities ; yet they connived at 
the breach of thoſe orders, and returned evaſive anſwers to all re- 
preſentations that were made to them on that head: their pre- 
ſumption was not ſo much owing to a confidence in their own 
ſtrength, as to their opinion of the paſſiveneſs of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, and their knowledge of the violent contentions between the 
different parties in this iſland. 
It was certainly the intereſt of both parties to avoid coming to 
extremities ; but the Spaniards not acting with ſincerity, even in 
their negociations for a peaceable accommodation of all differences, 
and aiming by the famous convention concluded in the beginning 
of the following year, to quiet the complaints, without having 
the cauſes of them fully diſcuſſed, the court of London was at 
length provoked to iſſue letters of repriſals againſt the Spaniards, 
their veſſels and effects: this ſtep was ſoon followed by declarations 
of war at London and Madrid, and both nations. began hoſtilities 
with great animoſity, The Spaniards at firſt made conſiderable 
advantages by the capture of great numbers of Engliſh ſhips ; 
but they were ſoon alarmed with the news of the loſs of 
Porto Bello, which was taken in the beginning of December, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-nine, by admiral Vernon. 
About the ſame time, they ſuffered very conſiderably by the ra- 
vages of the Barbary corſairs on their coaſts, and were threatened 
with the loſs of their richeſt provinces in America, by a conſpiracy 
formed by one Cordova, who pretended to be deſcended from the 
ancient Yncas of Peru. The conſpiracy however was happily diſ- 
covered before it took effect, and the author of it put to death. 
The following year, the Spaniards ſent a fleet of eighteen ſhips 
of the line to the Weſt-Indies, with a deſign, as it was ſuppoſed, 
of attacking Jamaica: the French, likewiſe, though they Mill 
profeſſed a neutrality, ſent two ſquadrons to the American ſeas, 
to act defenſively in favour of the Spaniards, being bound by 
TY L I, N „ 
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treaty to guarantee their "territories: the Engliſh, in the mean 
time, blind to their own internal ſtrength, ſuffered themſelves 
moſt abſurdly to be alar med with the rumour of an invaſion from 
Spain, and neglected ſending ſuccours to admiral Vernon, who 
had bombarded Carthagena, and taken Chagre, a town on the 
river of that name, the head of which 1s but a few miles Aiden 
from Panama, on the South ſea. 
About the ſame time, general Oglethorpe, governour of Georgia, 
attacked fort St. Auguſtine, the capital of Spaniſh Florida; but, 
after lying ſome weeks before the place, he was obliged to with- 
draw, with loſs. In the end of October, one thouſand feven hun- 
dred and forty, the Engliſh, at length, ſent out a moſt powerful 
fleet, as a reinforcement to admiral Vernon, who, the following 
year, in the month of March, inveſted Carthagena by ſea and 
land, with a fleet of twenty-nine ſhips of the line, and an army 
of about twelve thouſand men: the Spaniards, however, by the 
dilatorineſs of the Engliſh miniſtry, having had leiſure to reinforce 
the garriſon, and the ſeaſon of the year being very unfavourable 
to troops in the field, the Engliſh, after a fiege of ſome weeks, 
were obliged to retire, with the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men. The 
neglect of timely ſupporting admiral Vernon was very fortunate - 
for Spain ; for, if he had commanded but half that force the pre- 
ceding year, when he made the firſt attack upon Carthagena, he 
would, in all probability, have reduced that city as well as Cha- 
gre; and, as the paſſage from this laſt place to Panama is but 
very ſhort, the land troops might alſo have reduced that town, 
which would have enabled them to co-operate with commodore 
Anſon, who had ſailed round cape Horn, and this year began to 
act offenſively againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements on the South ſea. 
The bad ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms in the Weſt- Indies occa- 
ſioned great joy in Spain; and Philip, as a reward for the bravery 
of the marquis de Eſlaba, governour of Carthagena, promoted 
him to the rank of captain- general, and created him viceroy of 
Peru. 
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peru. Philip, ſome months before, had publiſhed a memorial, 
Calaiming the ſucceſſion of the hereditary dominions of his rival 
Charles the ſixth, who had died at Vienna in the month of Octo- 
ber, and. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt daughter, Maria Thereſa, 
ho took the title of Queen of Hungary. All that the catholic 

king aimed at by. this claim, was the ſecuring of Lombardy for 
his third ſon, don Philip, which, he thought, would at this time 
be an eaſy prize, as the queen of Hungary was unexpectedly at- 
tacked by the king of Prtifſia, and alſo by the elector of Bavaria, 
who was aſſiſted by the kings of France and Poland: however, 
while the fate of Carthagena depended, the Spaniards made not 
the leaſt efforts againſt their new enemy; but, upon receiving the 
news of the repulſe of the Engliſh, they aſſembled a body of forces 
at Barcelona, which ſailed for Naples in the month of November, 
under the command of the duke de Montemar : thoſe troops were 
- reinforced the following year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-two from Spain, and being joined by the Neapolitans, formed 
an army of about ſixty thouſand men, Montemar then advanced 
through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate as far as the Bologneſe: but the 
king of Sardinia declaring for the queen of Hungary, and join- 
ing the Auſtrian: army, the Spaniards were obliged to retreat, in 
the end of ſummer, to the kingdom of Naples, where, ſoon after 
their arrival, they loſt their Neapolitan allies, don Carlos being 
forced to agree to a neutrality, by an Engliſh ſquadron, which 
threatened to bombard his capital. This was a great diſappoint- 
ment to the Spaniards, for they depended upon being ſuperiour in 
Italy before the end of the campaign, as don Philip, after march- 
ing.through France at the head of thirty thouſand men, had now 
entered Savoy, and taken poſſeſſion of Chamberry. Philip ex- 
pected to conquer this duchy, while the king of Sardinia was op- 
poling Montemar ; but to his great ſurpriſe, the Piedmonteſe, 
who had left purſuing Montemar, W attacked him, and 


obliged him to retreat to France. 
bay 2 The 
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The Spaniards; notwithſtanding the bad ſucceſs of their arms, 
were ſtill bent upon purſuing their ambitious views in Italy, where” 
they ſupported their armies at a great expence for ſeveral eampaigns, 
the detail of which is of no great importance. The count de 
Gages, and their other generals, inſtead of having any proſpect 
of making conqueſts in that country, found themſelves every year 
obliged to ſtruggle with new obſtacles; and any flattering ſucceſſes 
they met with were more than counterbalanced by the advantages 
gained by their enemies. Their perſeverance in the unſucceſsful 
War in Italy was chiefly owing to the queen, who having gained 
a a great aſcendency over her huſband, prevailed upon him to ſa- 
crifice every thing to procure a ſettlement for her ſon Philip; and 
her views were ſeconded by the prime miniſter, the marquis En- 
ſenada, who having been firſt raiſed from an obſcure ſtation, by 
the favour of the count de Gages, was very active and zealous in 
furniſhing him with ſupplies, which, however, were ſeldom ade- 
quate to the neceſſities of the army. 

Fortunately for Spain, the attention of the Engliſh was > alſo 
drawn off to an unnational object, which exhauſted their revenues, 
and prevented them from proſecuting the war in America with any 
vigour. King George, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the queen 
of Hungary, not only aſſiſted her by large ſubſidies, but alſo moſt 

imprudently tranſported his troops to Flanders, and maintained a 
large army on the continent, at an immenſe expence, while naval 
armaments were almoſt wholly neglected. Becauſe one enterprize 
in America had proved unſucceſsful, the Engliſh ſeemed to con- 
clude, that it would be in vain to hope for ſuceeſs in any other. 
Admiral Vernon, after his return from Carthagena, made a deſ- 
cent upon Cuba near St. Jago; but the troops, inſtead of attack- 
ing that place, were ſuffered to remain ſeveral months inactive 
in their camp, where the greateſt part of them was cut off by 


ſickneſs. 
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II the beginning of this year, à ſmalb remforcement- arriving at 
Jamaica, admiral Vernon again ſailed for Porto Bello; general 
Wentworth, who commanded the land troops, propoſing to croſs 
the iſthmus, and attack Panama: but when they arrived at the 
Spaniſh coaſts, it was agreed, that the enterprize was impractica- 


ble. They accordingly failed back to Jamaica, and in the end of 


the year returned to England. The Spaniards at St. Auguſtine in 
the mean time had made an attempt upon Georgia, with two fri- 
gates and thirty other veſſels, on board of which were three thou- 
ſand land forces: but general ee . obliged them to 
en 

The following year, one thouſand conn Sint 1 0 
three, the Spaniards were ſo intent upon ſupporting their arms 
in Italy, that they wholly omited proſecuting the war againſt 
England, unleſs by their privateers, who made a great many prizes 
both in Europe and America. The affairs of the empire in the 
mean time chiefly engroſſed the attention of the Engliſh, who 
marched into Germany under the command of the earl of Stair; 
and after king George had joined them, defeated the French at 
Dettingen on the twenty- ſeventh of June. One of their ſquadrons, 
under the command of commodore Knowles, made an attack 
upon La Guira and Porto Cavallo, two fortreſſes on the north 
coaſt of South America, but were repulſed by the Spaniards with 
conſiderable loſs. 

The Spaniards were chiefly nene by the Engliſh ſquadron. 
in the Mediterranean under admiral Matthews, who greatly diſ- 
turbed their trade, and rendered it extremely difficult for them to 
ſend ſupplies to their armies in Italy. The following year, on the 
eleventh of February, that admiral attacked the Spaniſh and French 
fleets united off Toulon ; this engagement was prevented from be- 
coming general, by the French declining to come into the line, 
on one hand, and the backwardneſs of admiral Leſtock on the 


UN 7 but the Spaniſh ſhips that engaged were defeated by the 
Engliſh. 
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Engliſh. The Spaniſh fleet might have been attacked three * | 

after, at a great diſadvantage ;- but a bad underſtanding that ſub- 
ſiſted between the Engliſh admirals prevented them from i LIL 
ing the favourable opportunity. 

From this time nothing very memorable happened relative to 
the affairs of Spain, till the eleventh of July, one thouſand ſeven, 
hundred and forty-ſix, when Philip died at Madrid, in the ſixty- 
third year of his age, and was ſucceeded by the only ſurviving 
ſon of his firſt marriage don Ferdinand. By his ſecond queen, 
Elizabeth of Farneſe, Philip left three ſons, don Carlos, then king 
of the two Sicilies, don Philip, at preſent duke of Parma and 
Placentia, and don Lewis, who was created archbiſhop of Toledo 
when an infant, but ſince has reſigned that benefice, and obtained 
leave to quit the church: three daughters by the ſame queen like- 
wiſe ſurvived him, Maria Anna Victoria, at preſent queen of 
Portugal; Maria Thereſa married the year before to the dauphin 
and Maria Antonietta : Maria Thereſa, the dauphineſs, died in 
child-bed, a few days after her father. \ 

Ferdinand the ſixth, who was about thirty-three years of age, 
when he aſcended the throne, began his reign with ſeveral acts of 
popularity: among others, he aſſigned two days in the week to 
receive in perſon the petitions and remonſtrances of his ſubjects. 
He appointed the famous don Joſeph de Carvajaly Lancaſtre his 

firſt miniſter, and ſoon after publiſhed an edict, declaring, that 
he would fulfil the engagements of his predeceſſors with his allies : 
it might rather have been expected at this time, that an alteration | 
would have taken place in the ſyſtem of the court of Spain; for 
the war in Italy, which for five years had been very burdenſome, 
and was plainly an unnational object, was now very unſucceſsful; 
and the war with Great Britain ſeemed to have no other conſe- 
1 quence but to interrupt the Spaniſh commerce, and to heighten 
1 the price of Engliſh commodities in Spain, where they are always 

much wanted. The Spaniards, this campaign. had been twice 
deteated 
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defeated in Lombardy, with the loſs of upwards of twenty thou- | 
ſand men killed and taken priſoners, and had been forced by the 
Auſtrians to abandon Italy, and retire into Provence. 

Ferdinand, however, ſtill continued the war, and imputing the 
diſgrace of his arms to the miſconduct of the count de Gages, 
recalled him, and gave the command to the marquis de las Minas. 

In the end of the year, indeed, he allowed the chamber of com- 
merce to enter into a private treaty with the Engliſh South ſea 
company, for ſupplying the Spaniſh America with negroes; but 
he could not be prevailed upon by the king of Portugal to agree 
to a ſeparate peace with Great Britain: his allies, the French, how- 
ever, ſuffering greatly the following year, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and forty- ſeven, by the deſtruction of their fleets, the ruin 
of their commerce, and a general famine, which induced them to 
ſolicit a congreſs, he alſo gave his conſent for a peace, as it was 
in vain to expect to continue the war with any ſucceſs, either 1 in 
Italy or againſt Great Britain, after the F rench had laid down 
their-arms. 

Whether this was agreeable to the queen . is uncertain z 
but as ſhe had for ſeveral years interfered in the direction of ſtate 
affairs, in behalf of her children, to the great prejudice of the 
kingdom, and had treated him, when prince of Aſturias, in a 
| diſreſpectful manner, and on many occaſions: very deſpitefully, 
Ferdinand now ordered her to leave Madrid, and to reſide either 
at Toledo, Valladolid, Burgos, or Saragoſſa; and he alſo gave 
orders, that her ſon don Lewis ſhould retire to his dioceſe. 
Scon after, the plenipotentiaries began to aſſemble at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the place appointed for the congreſs, and the following 
year, after they had agreed upon the preliminary articles, a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities was publiſhed in the month of May: the defi- 
nitive treaty was concluded on the ſeventh of October, and con- 
tained twenty-four articles, of which the treaties of Weſtphalia, 


Madrid, Nimeguen, Ryſwick, Utrecht, Baden, London, and: 
N 
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Vienna, were declared the baſis: by this treaty, the queen of Hun- 
gary ceded to the infant don Philip, the duchies of Parma, Pla- | 
centia, and Guaſtalla, but with this reſerve, that if Philip ſhould 
die without male iflue, or he or his poſterity ſhould ſucceed to the 
throne. of Spain, or Sicily, thoſe duchies ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria. As the king of Sardinia had ſome pretenſions to Pla- 
centia and the Placentine, his ceſſion was likewiſe neceſſary, which 
he gave in the ampleſt manner ; on this condition, however, that 
the territory ſhould again revert to him, if Philip ſhould die with- 
out male iſſue, or his brother don Carlos ſucceed to the crown of 
Spain. At this day, therefore, the treaty 1s plainly violated by 
Philip, in regard to the king of Sardinia, though not in regard 
to the empreſs queen; for though don Philip has not ſucceeded 
to the throne of N aples, yet don Carlos ſucceeded to the throne of 
Spain. Thus, the foundation of a new war is already laid in Italy, 
as it is not to be expected, that the king of Sardinia will without 
expreſſing his reſentment ſuffer himſelf to be robbed of his right, 
and perhaps the empreſs queen will alſo look upon herſelf as in- 
jured, as the clauſe of reverſion of thoſe duchies was the ſame, in 
the preliminary articles, in regard to Auſtria as Sardinia : by other 
articles of the definitive treaty, the king of Sardinia, the republic of 
Genoa, and the duke of Modena were reinſtated in their former 
poſſeſſions; and the aſſiento, or contract for negroes with the Eng- 
liſh merchants, was granted for four years, as an equivalent for the 

ſame number of years which had been interrupted by the war. 
But not the leaſt mention was made in the treaty of the right 
claimed by the Spaniſh guarda- coſtas, of ſearching foreign ſhips, 
that approach their American colonies, nor of their privilege of 
fiſhing on the banks of Newfoundland, nor of their excluſive right 
to the bay of Campeachy, where the Engliſh had formed ſettle- 
ments before the year one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy : theſe 
diſputed points, which had too precipitately hurried the Spanith 
and Britiſh nations into a war, were now referred with ſome 
others 
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others of leſs conſequence, to be ſettled amicably by commiſſaries: 
ir the national intereſt on both ſides had been equitably conſulted, 
the differences might eaſily have been adjuſted in that manner be- 
fore the war; but each nation, from narrow views, had wanted 
ſolely to engroſs certain advantages, which it claimed as peculiar 
to itſelf, though a mutual communication of them would have 
been no detriment to either. 

The peace of Alx la- Chapelle ſeemed to have reſtored inqettity 
to Europe : Ferdinand, nevertheleſs, {till kept up all his land 
forces, and gave orders for augmenting his marine with the ut- 
moſt diligence. The marquis de Enfenada, who was now prime 
miniſter, being ſenſible of the great prejudice the Spaniſh com- 
merce ſuſtained by the clandeſtine trade carried on by foreigners 
with their colonies, gave orders for guarding the American coaſts 
more ſtrictly than ever. Theſe orders being obeyed with the ut- 
moſt vigilance, were not only diſagreeable to the trading nations 
of Europe, but alſo to the Spaniſh coloniſts themſelves, who, the 
following year, roſe in arms in the province of Caraccas, obliged 
the Spaniſh troops to retire into the fort of La Guira, and declared 
for a freedom of commerce. Upon the news of this inſurrection 
fifteen hundred men were embarked at Cadiz, who, upon their 
arrival at America, were fo ſucceſsful as to quell the rebellion. 

Ferdinand, in the mean time, applied his chief attention to re- 
gulate the internal policy of his kingdom, and inſpire his ſubjects 
with a {pirit of induſtry : : he particularly aimed at promoting and 
encouraging agriculture, the trueſt ſource of the riches of a ſtate, 
poſſefling an extenſive territory; he granted charters for eſtabliſh- 
ing manufactures of fine woollen cloth, and gave great encourage- 
ment to ſome Engliſh ſhip carpenters and weavers, who had been 
tempted to go and ſettle in Spain; he ordered no leſs than twenty 5 
thouſand vagrants to be apprehended in the different provinces, 
and to be employed in tillage, and country improvements; and 
in the end of ſummer, he opened the communication between the 

VOL, II. | U two 
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two Caſtiles, by a finę road, forty- ſix miles in length, on which 
were no leſs than two hundred and eighty-three aqueducts, and 
ſeven bridges of fine architecture, the whole being begun and 
finiſhed in five months, under the direction of the marquis de En- 
ſenada. The king was enabled to proſecute his deſigns by the 
immenſe wealth which at this time poured into Spain; for as the 
Engliſh, towards the end of the war, had acted with great vigour 
at ſea, the coloniſts waited for a peace, before they would embark. 
their treaſure for Europe, and it now arrived to a great amount, 
and likewiſe during the two following years. 4 
The Spaniſh and Britiſh commiſſaries in the mean time were 
eee in negociating the diſputed points betwixt the two courts, . 
which were at length finally ſettled by a treaty concluded at Ma- : 
drid on the fifth of October, one thouſand ſeven hundred.and fifty: B 
by. this treaty the king. of Great Britain gave up his claim to the 
four remaining years of the aſſiento contract, and to all debts the 
king of Spain owed to the Engliſh company on that account, for 
an equivalent of a hundred thouſand pounds fterling. His catho- 
lic majeſty engaged to require from Britiſh ſubjects trading in his- 
ports, no higher duties than they paid in the time of Charles the. 
ſecond of Spain, and to allow the fame ſubjects to take ſalt on 
the iſland of Tortuga. All former treaties were confirmed, and 
the two princes promiſed to aboliſh all innovations that appeared. 
to have been introduced into the reciprocal commerce of both na- 
tions: theſe innovations, however, not being ſpecified, it was the 
ſame thing as if no mention had been made of them at all. Thus 
the moſt material differences being ſuffered to remain undecided, 
moſt unhappily gave riſe to another war; whereas, if the con- 
troverted claims had been clearly and candidly diſcuſſed, and the 
differences ſettled by a friendly communication of mutual advan- 
tages, which no ways excluded preciſion and diſtinctneſs as to the 
extent of thoſe advantages, the two nations might have lived' in 
amity without interruption, and. thereby promoted: each other's. 
proſperity... 
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proſperity. Though gold be the idol of traders, yet it is far from 
always contributing to render a ſtate flouriſhing and happy; and 
if the Engliſh merchants ſhall violate treaties in ſearch of it, it 
would be more for the honour and intereſt of this nation to pu- 
niſh the offenders, than to enter into a new war in their defence. 
The remaining years of Ferdinand's reign, after the ſigning of 
the treaty of Madrid, were very barren of events: the Engliſh 
court was jealous of his attempts to introduce the woollen manu- 
facture in Spain, and called home their workmen in that branch, 
who had paſſed over thither. New diſputes likewiſe aroſe betwixt 
them, on account of the Engliſh trafficking with the Indians of the 
Moſkito ſhore, who had never ſubmitted to Spain, and claimed to 
act as a free nation. Ferdinand, at the ſame time, had the mor- 
tification to find it impoſſible to introduce a ſpirit of induſtry 
among his ſubjects, the favours and encouragements of the court 
being like rain falling upon a ſandy deſart, where there was not 
a ſeed or plant to be enlivened by it. In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-four, the marquis de Enſenada was unexpectedly 
diſgraced, and the department of the Indies, one of the places he 
enjoyed, was conferred on don Richard Wall, ſecretary of ſtate 
for foreign affairs, who had lately returned from an embaſly in 
England. About two years after, a war breaking out betwixt 
Great Britain and France, Ferdinand declared, on that occaſion, 
that he would adhere to the ſtricteſt neutrality; but he was far 
from obſerving the neutrality he profeſſed, and particularly fa- 
voured France in a great number of inſtances. ea 
His queen dying in the end of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-eight, he was fo affected with grief, that he en- 
tirely abandoned himſelf to gloom and melancholy; and neglect- 
ing both exerciſe and food, threw himſelf into a dangerous diſtem- 
per, which, after preying upon him for ſeveral months, put a 
period to his life the year following, on the tenth of Auguſt. As 
Ferdinand left no iſſue, he was ſucceeded by his brother, don 
e x - 5 Carlos, 


»., 
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Carlos, king of the two Sicilies, who reſigned that kingdom, and 


disjoined it from the monarchy of Spain by a ſolemn deed, in fa- 
vour of his third fon, don Ferdinand; ſetting aſide his eldeſt fon 


on account of his weakneſs of mind or idiotiſm, and reſerving his 
ſecond ſon for the ſucceſſion of Spain. Don Carlos, or Charles, 


arrived in Spain in the month of men and ſoon. Wer en- 
tered Madrid in great pomp and ceremony. 
It would neither be prudent nor decent in me to evlar ge on the 


'trinſaQions of the preſent reign, thoſe. particularly relating to 


Great Britain, which are recent. in every. one's memory. I ſhall 


only obſerve, that whoever will peruſe the letters lately laid before 


the parliament, relating to Spain, will plainly perceive the can- 


dour of the court of Great Britain, and the ability of her miniſters, . 


and that the Spaniards artfully, and with the greateſt injuſtice, | 
aimed at a rupture, for which they have ſince paid very dear, by 


being obliged to deſiſt from their pretenſions to a fiſhery at New- 


 foundland, and likewiſe to cede to us all Florida, and to allow us: 
to cut. e in the bay of Campeachy. 


CHA P. XE. 


FLEEPTS of BRITAIN: SENT INTO THE MEDITERRANEAN 3 OF 
BARCELONA 3 GIBRALTAR 1 ETC. 


N conftrinencs of the foregoing declaration of war, her mehr 

ſent her fleet to Cadiz, as has been related, under Sir George 
Rooke i in one thouſand ſeven hundred and two; but failing in the 
enterprize, Sir George Rooke was blamed; and in ſhort the miſ- 
conduct of that expedition is, by biſhop Burnet, thrown entirely. 
upon that admiral (1): and, further, that he even failed to Vigo very. 
unwillingly: however, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and three, 


(1) Rapin, Vol. xv. p. 420—525, & c. 


1. 


— 
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i was reſolved to ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean: this 
fleet was not ready till the end of June, band the orders were to 
come out of thie Straits by the end of September (2). Every thing 
was ſo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended that 
nothing ſhould . be done by it, beſides the convoying our merchant 
ſhips, which did not require the fourth part of ſuch a force. Sir 
Eloudeſley Shovel was to command, who, when he ſaw his in- 
ſtructions, repreſented to the miniſtry, that nothing could be ex- 
pected from this voyage: however, he was ordered to go, and he 
obeyed his orders. He failed from St. Helen's the firſt of July, 
with a fleet of thirty-five Engliſh, and ſeventeen Dutch men of 
war: he had under him, the vice admirals Fairborne (3) and 
Leake (4), and, rear admiral Byng (5). The Dutch were com- 
manded by admiral Allemonde, with two flags: they had a great 
number of merchant ſhips of both nations under their convoy. The 
fleet appearing off Liſbon rock the twenty-fourth of July, diſpelled 
the fears. of. the Portugueſe of being inſulted by a French ſqua- 
dron. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſent Sir Stafford Fairborne to Liſbon, 
with compliments to the king and queen dowager of Portugal, by 
whom he was received with great marks of reſpect and eſteem. 
After the fleet got through the Straits, on the-twelfth of Auguſt, 
and water began to be wanted, the admiral ſtretched over from 
cape de Gat to cape Horn, in Barbary, ſent a boat with a flag 
of truce, to acquaint the Moors with his deſign of watering there; 
but they anſwered his meſſage with a muſket ſhot, killed one of 
the boat's crew, and mortally wounded the lieutenant of the Tar- 
tar, who commanded the boat, and died two days after. The 
want of water daily increaſing, it was reſolved in a councit of war 
to put into Altea, on the coaſt of Valencia in Spain. The Eagle, 
commanded by the lord Archibald Hamilton, and the Hampton 
Court were ſent before: but the governour fired upon them with 


(2) Idem, p. 534. Hiſt, of Europe, Burnet and Burchett.. (3) Of the | 
red. (4) Of the blue. (5) Of. the rel. | 
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two guns planted on a tower, which, ! however, were ſoon diſ- 
mounted by theſe two men of war. In the mean time, the whole 
fleet came in ſight of the place, on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, and 
the Flamborough was ſent cloſe to the ſhore to cover the deſcent of 
the regiments of marines, who, to the number of two thouſand 
five hundred men, landed under brigadier Seymour without any 
manner of confuſion, and were drawn up in order upon the ſhore, 
before half the fleet was come to their anchors. Theſe land forces 
formed a camp near the place, and a meſſage was ſent to the go- 
vernour, that they did not come as enemies, but friends; to which 
he anſwered, That he had a great eſteem for the Engliſh, but 
c however he was ſorry he was not in a condition to oppoſe their 
landing: that he would write to the viceroy of Valencia, and 
if his- orders were ſuch, the admiral muſt not take it ill, if he 
'« ſhould fire upon his men.” At the ſame time the admirals Sho 
vel and Allemonde cauſed in their names a ſhort manifeſto to be 
publiſhed and diſperſed among the Spaniards, containing in ſub- 
ſtance, That, purſuant to the orders of her majeſty of Great 
< Britain and the Ttates general, they did not deſign to give the 
© leaſt diſturbance to the good ſubjects of Spain, but to protect 
<< ſuch of them, who, remembering their ancient obligations to 
e the houſe of Auſtria, ſhould ſwear allegiance to their lawful 
* monarch, the archduke Charles, and endeavour to throw off the 
© yoke of France: and, as they would give their aſſiſtance to thoſe 
of the Spaniſh nation, that ſhould regard their duty and true 
*«< intereſt, ſo they ſhould deſtroy the perſons, houſes; and goods 
of ſuch, as ſhould oppoſe the efforts which ſhould be made for 
the deliverance of that valiant and glorious nation from the ty- 
ce ranny. and oppreſſion of France,” 
The manifeſto had no other effect but that the Spaniards ſeeing 
no injury was offered them, brought plenty of all refreſhments 
and proviſions, for which they were paid in ready money: they 
profeſſed a great hatred to the French, appeared very well diſpoſed 
to 


fa 4 
N. b. 
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to the houſe of Auſtria, and drank to the proſperity of the areh- 
duke: The fleet being watered, ſailed on the third of September 
for Leghorn, where they arrived on the nineteenth; ten days be- 
fore, captain Jumper, with the Lenox, Ipſwieh, Hampſhire, wt: 
Dover, failed off TR with the jr whe m pant his 


I 


command. fr 
One deſign of this combined fleet of England aud Holand i in 


this expedition, was, to endeavour to give ſome relief to the Ce- | 
vennois, who had raiſed an inſurrection, in their mountainous.” 
country in the ſouth part of Languedoc in France, being moſtly. 
of the reformed religion, before the general perſecution in the year 
one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-five, to the violence of which 
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they were obliged to yield; but moſt-of them had ſince thrown off * 
the yoke of popery, and returned to their former faith, by means 1 


of ſome zealous miniſters, who, notwithſtanding the danger to 
which they expoſed themſelves, had conſtantly preached amongſt 
them: their numbers, and the advantageous ſituation of their 
country, giving the court of France more jealouſy than of all the 
other proteſtants in the kingdom, care was taken to curb and 
oppoſe them more than any of the reſt, and, by continual vexa- 
tions, to put it out of their power to recover their liberty: to enter 
further into this particular would be rather foreign to my plan; 
I muſt recommend my readers to Cavalier's memoirs (6). 

Count Lamberg, the imperial ambaſſadour at Rome, came on 
board Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's ſhip, in the road of Leghorn, on the 
twenty- eighth of September, and acquainted him with the archduke 
of Auſtria's having been declared and proclaimed king of Spain at 
Vienna, by the name of Charles the third, on the twelfth of that 
month, N. S. upon this, every ſhip in the Engliſh ſquadron fired 
fifteen guns, and his catholic majeſty's health was drank. Count 
Lamberg having ſent a gentleman, with one of Sir Cloudeſley . 
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{6) Alſo Rapin, Vol. xv. p. 536, in the year 1703. 
8 Shovel's 
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Shovel's ſecretaries, to notify the archduke's acceſſion to the Spa- 
-niſh throne to the Dutch admiral Allemonde, he was ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed, that the imperial miniſter ſhould not pay him a viſit on 
that account, as he had done the Engliſh admiral: however, he 
ordered all his ſhips to fire alſo fifteen guns ſome hours after, 
and then count Lamberg went to ſee him on board. 
The arrival of the fleet at Leghorn ſeemed to be of great con- 
ſeguence, and the allies began to take courage; but they were 
ſoon diſappointed of their hopes, when they underſtood, that, by 
Sir Cloudeſley's orders (7), he could only ſtay a few days there.: 
nor was it eaſy to imagine, what the deſign of ſo great an expedi- 
tion could be, or why ſo much money was thrown away on fuch 
a project, which made us deſpiſed by our enemies, while it pro- 
voked our friends, who might. juſtly think they could not depend 
upon ſuch an ally, who managed ſo great a force with ſo wretched | 
à conduct, as neither to hurt their enemies, nor protect their 
friends by it: the fleet, purſuant to orders, ſailed from Leghorn, 
the ſecond of October: on the ſixth, the Pembroke, Exeter, Tar- 
tar, Flamborough, and one fire ſhip, were detached to go to 
Tunis and Tripoli, to renew the peace with thoſe governments, 
and thence to proceed to Scanderoon to join captain Jumper: on 
the eighteenth, rear admiral Byng was ſent with another ſquadron 
to Algiers, to renew the peace with that regency; and on the 
twelfth the fleet met with a dreadful ſtorm, but did not ſuffer 
much damage, by reaſon it did not laſt long: ten days after, Sir 
Cloudeſley, with the remainder of the fleet, came into Altea bay, 
where {everal Spaniards openly declared for Charles the third, king 
of Spain, and offered themſelves to ſerve on board the fleet, which 
was accepted: having, on the twenty-ſeventh, paſſed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the admiral ordered Sir Thomas Hardy, with the 
. Bedford, Somerſet, and Lizard, to Tangier; and on the thirticth 
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the Dutch parted from the Engliſh, making the beſt of their way 
home. The ſame day Sir Clondeſley ſent five ſhips under the com- 
mand of Sir Andrew Lake to Liſbon, and thence to Oporto, Vi- 
ana, &c. to take under his convoy thoſe merchant ſhips, which 
were bound for England; and, having a fair wind, and good 
weather in his paſſage, arrived in the Downs on the ſeventeenth 
of November. The Orford, Warſpite, and Litchfield, which 
parted from him fix days before, met ſoon after with a French 
man of war of fifty-two guns and five hundred men, coming from 
Newfoundland, whom they engaged and took, after an obſtinate 

fight of nine hours. 
| Theſe fruitleſs as well as expenſive ſea expeditions were not the 
only ſubjects of complaint, with regard to the fleet: there were many 
others of great conſequence, particularly with reſpect to the vic- 
tualling ; many ſeamen were loſt, who, as was ſaid, were poiſoned 
by ill food, and, though the victuallers were much complained of 
before the fleet went out, yet there was not ſuch care taken to 
look into it, as a matter of ſuch importance deſerved: the mer- 
chants alſo complained that they were ill ſerved with convoys, 
and ſo little care had been taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, that the 
price of coals were very high: it was alſo ſaid, that there was not 
a due care had of our ſeamen, that were taken of the privateers; 
many of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while others, to 
deliver themſelves from that, went into the French ſervice. Thus 
all our marine affairs were much out of order, and theſe diſorders 
were charged on thoſe, who were in the management of affairs. 
It is certaiy, that, in the beginning of this reign, all thoſe, who 
hated the late king and his government, or had been diſmiſſed the 
ſervice by him, were ſought out, and invited into employments ; 
ſo it was not to be expected, that they could be ments or cordial 
in the war againſt France. 
Mons Calpe, Gebal Tharek, the preſent Gibraltar, in this year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and four, came under 
VOL, II. | — „„ 
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the protection of Great Britain, when the Britiſn flag was tri- 
umphant, and her forces had almoſt conquered all Spain, and 
more than once had forced the king from his capital; and would 
have eſtabliſhed the houſe of Auſtria on the throne, had not the 
diſagreement of the generals (8), and the fatal battle of Almanza 
(loſt by the Portugueſe giving way) prevented it. Whilſt the 
land forces were acting, the fleet were not idle; for Charles the 
third, king of Spain, being at this time in England, and very de- 
ſirous of proſecuting his voyage to Liſbon (9), went to Portſ- 
mouth, where Sir George Rooke, who was to command the fleet 
that eſcorted him, and the land forces intended for his ſervice, did 
every thing that could be expected to facilitate the expedition: 
he ſailed on the twelfth of February, and arrived with the ſqua- 
dron and all the tranſports in the river of Liſbon on the twenty- 
fifth. On the ninth of March the admiral put to ſea, and con- 
tinued cruizing for a month : after that, being joined by a large 
ſquadron under admiral Dilkes, whom he had detached for the 
ſame purpoſe off cape Spartel, at the entrance of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Sir George ſignified to the prince of Heſſe, who had the 
chief direction of his catholic majeſty's affairs, that could the 
troops which were to make the attempt on Barcelona, be ſpeedily 
embarked, he was content to eſcort them, and to give all imagi- 
nable countenance to his majeſty's affairs in Catalonia, In com- 
pliance with this offer, he ſailed accordingly with the tranſports 
under his convoy, and on the eighteenth of May arrived before 
the city of Barcelona: a prieſt and ſome others ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, and informed the prince of Heſſe, that ſhould, ſome few 
forces be landed, and a ſhew made of a bombardment, they would 
declare for king, Charles the third, and receive him into the town : 
upon this, there landed on the nineteenth of May, about twelve 
hundred marines, four hundred Dutch foot, a company of Cata- 


(8) Impartial Hiſtory of the management of the war abroad, by 25 miniſtry 
at home. (9) Molyneux's Conjunct Expedition. 
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lans, and as many volunteers as made up the whole two thouſand 
men. They remained on ſhore all night, and the prince finding 
nothing done, notwithſtanding the Dutch had bombarded the 
place with ſome effect, his highneſs himſelf propoſed the re-em- 
barking his men, from an apprehenſian of being attacked by a 
ſuperiour force. | 

On the twenty-firſt of May, the admiral ſteered . the 10 of 
Hieres ; on the twenty-ſeventh, they had ſight of a large French 
ſquadron, which they rightly judged to be failing for Toulon ; 
therefore it was reſolved to chace them thither, and ſhould it be 
impoſlible to prevent their getting into that port, then to fail for 
Liſbon, in order to wait for a reinforcement, which was joined 
two days after by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the ſquadron off 
Lagos. A council of war was then called, in order to conſider 
what ſervice ſhould be undertaken : ſeveral ſchemes were propoſed, 
particularly a ſecond attack on Cadiz, which was ſoon found to 
be impracticable, for want of a ſufficient number of land forces. 
At this council of war, the admiral alſo was pleaſed to declare, 
that he was limited by his inſtructions from attempting any thing 
without the conſent of the kings of Spain and Portugal, which 
was a diſcouragement to the ſervice, as thoſe princes could very 
ſeldom agree to any thing; ſo that, except ſending ſome ſhips to 
the Terceras, in order to protect the homeward bound Brazil fleet, 
there was nothing done, which ought to be conſidered as the con- 
ſequence of this order. Sir George Rooke, (being very ſenſible, 
ſays Mr. Molyneux, of the reflections that would fall upon him, 
if, having ſo conſiderable a fleet under his command, he ſpent the 
ſummer in doing nothing of importance) called a council of war 
on the ſeventeenth of July, in the road of Tetuan, where having 
declared he thought it requiſite they ſhould reſolve upon ſomething, 
after a long debate, it was carried to make a ſudden and vigorous 
attempt upon Gibraltar, for three reaſons; Firſt, Becauſe in the 
condition the place then was, there was ſome Fei, of taking 
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the protection of Great Britain, when the Britiſh flag was 'tri- 
umphant, and her forces had almoſt conquered all Spain, and 
more than once had forced the king from his capital; and would 
have eſtabliſhed the houſe of Auſtria on the throne, had not the 
diſagreement of the generals (8), and the fatal battle of Almanza 
(loſt by the Portugueſe giving way) prevented it. Whilſt the 
land forces were acting, the fleet were not idle; for Charles the 
third, king of Spain, being at this time in England, and very de- 
ſirous of proſecuting his voyage to Liſbon (9), went to Portſ- 
mouth, where Sir George Rooke, who was to command the fleet 
that eſcorted him, and the land forces intended for his ſervice, did 
every thing that could be expected to facilitate the expedition: 
he ſailed on the twelfth of February, and arrived with the ſqua- 
dron and all the tranſports in the river of Liſbon on the twenty- 

fifth. On the ninth of March the admiral put to fea, and con- 
tinued cruizing for a month: after that, being joined by a large 
ſquadron under admiral Dilkes, whom he had detached for the 
ſame purpoſe off cape Spartel, at the entrance of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Sir George ſignified to the prince of Heſſe, who had the 
chief direction of his catholic majeſty's affairs, that could the 
troops which were to make the attempt on Barcelona, be ſpeedily 
embarked, he was content to eſcort them, and to give all imagi- 
nable countenance to his majeſty's affairs in Catalonia, In com- 
pliance with this offer, he failed accordingly with the tranſports 
under his convoy, and on the eighteenth of May arrived before 
the city of Barcelona: a prieſt and ſome others ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, and informed the prince of Heſſe, that ſhould, ſome few 
forces be landed, and a ſhew made of a bombardment, they would 
declare for king, Charles the third, and receive him into the town : 
upon this, there landed on the nineteenth of May, about twelve: 
hundred marines, four hundred Dutch foot, a company of Cata- 
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lans, and as many volunteers as made up the whole two thouſand 
men. They remained on ſhore all night, and the prince finding 
nothing done, notwithſtanding the Dutch had bombarded the 
place with ſome effect, his highneſs himſelf propoſed the re- em- 
barking his men, from an apprehenſion of being attacked by a 
ſuperiour force. 

On the twenty-firſt of May, the admiral ſteered for the iſles of 
Hieres ; on the twenty-ſeventh, they had fight of a large French 
ſquadron, which they rightly judged to be failing for Toulon ; 
therefore it was reſolved to chace them thither, and ſhould it be 

impoſſible to prevent their getting into that port, then to fail for 
Liſbon, in order to wait for a reinforcement, which was joined 
two days after by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the ſquadron off 
Lagos. A council of war was then called, in order to conſider 
what ſervice ſhould be undertaken : ſeveral ſchemes were propoſed, 
particularly a ſecond attack on Cadiz, which was ſoon found to 
be impracticable, for want of a ſufficient number of land forces. 
At this council of war, the admiral alſo was pleaſed to declare, 
that he was limited by his inſtructions from attempting any thing 
without the conſent of the kings of Spain and Portugal, which 
was a diſcouragement to the ſervice, as thoſe princes could very 
ſeldom agree to any thing; fo that, except ſending ſome ſhips to 
the Terceras, in order to protect the homeward bound Brazil fleet, 
there was nothing done, which ought to be conſidered as the con- 
ſequence of this order. Sir George Rooke, (being very ſenſible, 
ſays Mr. Molyneux, of the reflections that would fall upon him, 
if, having ſo conſiderable a fleet under his command, he ſpent the 
ſummer in doing nothing of importance) called a council of war 
on the ſeventeenth of July, in the road of Tetuan, where having 
declared he thought it requiſite they ſhould reſolve upon ſomething, 
after a long debate, 1t was carried to make a ſudden and vigorous 
attempt upon Gibraltar, for three reaſons; Firſt, Becauſe in the 
condition the place then was, there was ſome probability of taking 
X 2 . it, 
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it, which, in caſe it had been properly provided, and had in it a 
numerous garriſon, would have been impoſſible : Secondly, Becauſe 

tube poſſeſſion of that place was of infinite importance during the 
preſent war: Thirdly, Becauſe the taking this place would give a 
luſtre to the queen's arms, and poſſibly diſpoſe the Spaniards to 


favour the cauſe of king Charles. 
The fleet; in purſuance of this reſolution, got into the bay of 


Gibraltar on the twenty-firſt of July ; ſo much for this gentleman; 
but as Sir George Rooke lies greatly under the cenſure of biſhop 
Burnet's pen, I ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of my readers, before 1 
proceed with the attack upon that important fortreſs to Great 
Britain, give a ſhort account from Rapin, who has followed Bur- 
net: Sir George Rooke, ſays he (1), failed into the Straits, where. 
he reckoned he was ſtrong enough for the Toulon ſquadron, which: 
was then abroad in the Mediterranean. Soon after that, a ſtrong 
ſquadron from Breſt paſſed by Liſbon into the Straits. Mr. Me- 
thuen, the Engliſn ambaſſadour in Portugal, apprehending, that, 
if theſe two ſquadrons ſhould join to attack Sir George Rooke, it 
would not be poſſible for him to fight againſt ſo great a force, 
ſent a man of war, which that admiral had left at Liſbon, with 
ſome particular orders, which made the captain very unwilling to- 
carry the meſſage; but the ambaſſadour promiſed to. indemnify 
him. The captain failed through the French fleet, and brought 
this important information to Sir George Rooke, who told him, 
that on this occaſion he would paſs by his not obſerving his orders, 
but that, for the future, he would find the ſafeſt courſe to obey: 
orders: upon this, Sir George Rooke ſtood out of the way of the 
French towards the mouth of the Straits, and there met Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel, with a ſquadron of our beſt ſhips, with which being; 
reinforced, he failed up the Straits again, being now in a condi- 
tion to engage the French: he came before Barcelona, where the 


(1) Rapin, Vol. xv1. p. 44, in the year 1704. 
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prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt aſſured him, there was a ſtrong party 
ready to declare for king Charles, as it was certain there was a 

diſpoſition in many to do it: but Sir George would not ſtay above 
three days before that city; ſo that the motions within the town, 
and the diſcoveries which many made of their inclinations, had 
almoſt proved fatal to them: he anſwered, when preſſed to ſtay a 
few days more, that his orders were poſitive, and that he muſt fail 
to Nice, which it was believed the F rench intended to beſiege: 
but, as he was failing that way, he received advice, that the French 
had made no advances in that deſign, and therefore he turned his 
courſe weſtward, and came in ſight of the French fleet, ſailing 
from Breſt to Toulon. The advantage, which he had, was ſo 
viſible, that it was expected he would have made towards the 
enemy, but he did not: what orders he had was not known, for 
the matter never came under examination. The French got to : 
Toulon, and he ſteered another way. The whole French fleet 
was then together in that harbour; for though the Toulon ſqua- 
dron had been out before, it was then in port. A very happy 
incident had preſerved a rich fleet of merchant ſhips from Scan- 
deroon under the convoy of three or four frigates, from falling 
into their hands. The French fleet was in their way in the bay 
of Tunis, and nothing could have ſaved them from being taken, 
but that which happened in the critical minute, in which they 
needed it. A thick fog covered them all the while that they were 
ſailing by that bay, ſo that they had no apprehenſion of the dan- 
ger they were in, till they had paſſed it. 
Monſieur Vertot, in his revolutions of Spain, tells us, that not- 
g withſtanding prince D'Armſtadt had failed in his enterprize upon 
Barcelona, yet he gave not over holding private correſpondence 
there, with ſome factious perſons, ſeveral of whom the yiceroy 
ſecured, and reinforced the garriſon ; and with the aſſiſtance of 
the ſuccours brought him by the count de Thoulouſe, admiral of 
France, he fo quieted the city, that prince D' Armſtadt, not daring 
| to: 
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to make another attempt on that place the ſame campaign, enter. 
tained thoughts of poſſeſſing himſelf of Gibraltar. As difficult as 
that enterprize appeared to be, he yet puſhed it on with ſuch re- 
ſolution, that he carried his point. The prircipal articles of the 
capitulation were, That the garriſon ſhould march out with 
te their arms and baggage, and the officers with their horſes : that 
* they ſhould carry away three pieces of braſs cannon, with powder 
* and ball for twelve diſcharges: that they ſhould have bread, 
ee wine, and fleſh for ſix days march: that the baggage of the offi- 
ee cers ſhould not be ſearched : that the place ſhould be evacuated 
« within three days: that ſome carriages ſhould be provided to 
* carry off the moſt neceſſary things, and that they might ſend 
« afterwards for the reſt: that all the inhabitants, officers, or 
ce ſoldiers, who were willing to remain in the town, ſhould enjoy 
e the ſame privileges they had enjoyed under king Charles the ſe- 
«© cond: that religion, and the courts of juſtice, &c. ſhould re- 
© main as they had been before, upon condition that they ſhould 
ec take an oath of allegiance to Charles the third: that they ſhould 
te diſcover to the allies the magazines of powder, and all other war- 
* like ſtores, proviſions, and arms that were in the place,” _ 
The French, who had not been naturalized in Spain, were ex- 
cluded from this capitulation, and made priſoners of war. 

I ſhall now give Mr. Rapin's account of the affair: Sir George 
Rooke, ſays my author, fell in upon Gibraltar (2), which, in a 
council of war, held July the ſeventeenth, about ſeven leagues to 
the eaſtward of Tetuan, it was reſolved to attack: four days after, 
the flect got into the bay, and one thouſand eight hundred ma- 
rines, Engliſh and Dutch, with the prince of Heſſe-D'Armſtadt 
at their head, were put on ſhore, on the neck of land to the 
northward of the town, to cut off any communication with the 
country. The prince having poſted his men, ſent a ſummons to 


(2) Idem, p. 45, from the Hiſt. of Europe. 
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the governour to ſurrender the place for the ſervice of his catholic 
majeſty; which he refuſing, the admiral the next day gave orders, 
that the ſhips which had been appointed to cannonade the town, 
under the command of rear admiral Byng, and rear admiral Van- 
derduſſen, as alſo thoſe which were to batter the ſouth mole head, 
commanded by captain Hicks in the Yarmouth, ſhould range 
themſelves accordingly: but the wind blowing contrary, they could 
not poſſibly get into their places till the day was ſpent: in the 
mean time, to amuſe the enemy, captain Whitaker was ſent in 
with ſome boats, who burnt the French privateer of twelve guns, 
at the old mole. On the twenty- third, ſoon after break of day, 
the ſhips being all placed, the admiral gave the ſignal for begin- 
ning the cannonade, which was performed with very great fury, 
about fifteen thouſand ſhot being made in five or ſix hours time 
againſt the town, ſo that the enemy were ſoon driven from their 
guns, eſpecially from the ſouth mole head: whereupon the ad- 
miral conſidering, that by gaining that fortification, they ſhould 
of conſequence reduce the town, ordered captain Whitaker, with 
all the boats armed, to endeavour to poſſeſs himſelf of it, which 
was performed with great expedition : but captain Hicks and. cap- 
tain Jumper, who lay next the mole, had puſhed on ſhore with 
their pinnaces and ſome other boats, before the reſt could come 

up: whereupon the enemy ſprung à mine, which blew up the 
fortification about the mole, killed two lieutenants, and about 
forty men, and wounded about ſixty: however, our men kept 
poſſeſſion of the great platform, of which they had made them- 
ſelves maſters, and, captain Whitaker landing with the reſt of the 
ſeamen, who had been ordered upon this ſervice, they advanced, 
took a redoubt or ſmall baſtion, half way between the mole and 
the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves of many of the enemy's can- 
non; upon which the governour deſired to capitulate, and ſur- 
rendered upon honourable terms. This fact, ſays Mr. Rapin, 15 


related by an eminent hiſtorian, (Burnet) with theſe circum- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, that, after the admiral had bombarded the town to very 


little purpoſe, and with little hopes of ſucceſs, ſome bold men 


ventured to go aſhore in a place, where it was not thought poſſi- 
ble to climb up the rocks, and yet they ſucceeded in it; and, 


hen they had got up, they ſaw all the women of the town were 
come out according to their ſuperſtition, . to a n there, to 


implore the virgin Mary's protection: they ſeized on them, and 
that contributed not a little to diſpoſe thoſe in the town to ſur- 
render, which they did on the twenty-fourth, , and they had leave 
to ſtay, or go as they pleaſed, and, in æaſe they ſtaid, they were 
aſſured of protection in their religion and every thing elſe, for the 

prince of Heſſe, who was to be their governour, was a papiſt : 

but they all went away with the ſmall garriſon, that had defended 
the place. The prince of Heſſe, with the marines, who were on 

board the fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of the place; and they were fur- 
niſhed out of the ſtores, that went-with the fleet, with every thing. 


that was neceſlary for their ſubſiſtence and defence; and a regular 


method was laid down of ſupplying them conſtantly from Liſbon. 
So much for this account : I ſhall now, from various authors, 
relate this beneficial and happy conqueſt, and endeavour to give 
every perſon their due, who ſhared in the glorious enterprize. _ 
Thoſe brave ſeamen and, marines commanded by the gallant 


prince of Heſſe, Sir George Rooke (3), rear admiral Byng, Sir 


Cloudeſley Shovel, Sir John Leake, Sir Thomas Wiſhart, the 
Dutch admirals Collingberg, Waſſenaer, and Vanderduſſen, did 


on the ſeventeenth of July, one thouſand ſeven hundred and four, 


hold a council of war (4) on board the Royal Catharine, wherein 
it was reſolved to attack Gibraltar by ſea and land. The fleet ac- 
cordingly ſteered for the bay of Gibraltar, and came to an anchor 


there. On the twenty-firſt,. two thouſand marines (Lediard, Ra- 


pin, Claude du Boſe (5), Molyneux, and others, ſay but eighteen 


(3) The Life and Reign of queen Anne. (4) Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, 
1 5) Claude du Boſc's ae Hiſtory, i. I. p. 350. 
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hundred) commanded by the prince of Heſſe, landed on the 
iſthmus (6) and near Europa point (7): a ſummons was then 
ſent to the governour to ſurrender the town, which ſummons he 
ſlighted : his anſwer was, That being entruſted with the place 
by his natural lord and king Philip the fifth, he ſhould make a 
« very ill return for the honour done him, if he Jos the 4/08 
to his enemies without making any defence (8) ;” or, as Moly- 
neux has it, He would defend the place to the laſt (g).” 

The admiral then gave the ſignal at break of-day to batter the 
Works, under the brave admiral Byng and Vanderduſſen, with 
twelve third rates (1), four fourth rates, and ſix ſhips of the 
Dutch: and alſo thoſe commanded: by captain Hicks to batter the 
ſouth mole head: accordingly, on the twenty-third, the canno- 
nading commenced, and continued with great fury againſt the 
works for five or {1x hours: this was performed with ſuch vigour, 
that fifteen thouſand ſhot were expended (2) ; which beat the ene- 
my from their guns, eſpecially at the ſouth mole head (3). When 
Sir George Rooke perceived that the works were abandoned at the 
ſouth mole head, and that ſhould he be once poſſeſſed of thoſe 
works, the town muſt be taken of courſe; he ordered captain 
Whitaker to arm all the boats and to attempt to make himſelf 
maſter-of thoſe fortifications over the mole, which was accordingly 
performed with great expedition (4). Captain Hicks and captain 
Jumper, whoſe {hips lay neareſt the mole, upon the ſignals being 
thrown out, puſhed on ſhore firſt, with their pinnaces, and ac- 
tually had availed themſelves of thoſe fortifications before the reſt 
of the arm boats could land, by reaſon of their further diſtance 
to row. The Spaniards ſeeing this, ſprung. a mine, by which, 
two lieutenants and forty men were blown wp; with the fortifica- 

(6) Lediard's Naval Hiſt, (7) Impartial enquiry into the management of 
the war abroad, by the miniſtry at home. (8) Claude du Boſc's Mil. Hiſt. 
Vol. 1. p. 350. (9) Molyneux's Conjunct Exped. (1) Lediara's 


Naval Hiſt. (2) Idem. Molyneux. Claude du Boſc, &c. (3) Life and 
Reign of queen Anne. Led. Naval Hiſt. Molyneux, &c. (4) Idem. 
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tion of the mole, and fxty/ more men, by the blaſt, were wounded : 
however, theſe wounded men, with ſome few more who eſcaped 
the effects of the exploſion, kept poſſeſſion of the platform, till 
they were ſuſtained. by captain Whitaker landing with the reſt of 
the ſeamen, who were under his command. The whole then ad- 
vanced, and very ſoon made themſelves maſters of a ſmall redoubt, 
which was a baſtion of eight guns, between the mole and the ſouth 
baſtion of the town; and poſſeſſed themſelves of many of the 
enemy's artillery, on the line wall to the ſouthward of the town. 
Sir George Rooke then ſent a letter to the governour, and at 
the ſame time the prince of Heſſe ſent him a ſummons to ſur- 
render the city inſtantly : accordingly on the four and twentieth, 
Gibraltar capitulated; and hoſtages being exchanged, and the 
capitulation concluded, then did the prince of Heſſe with the 
marines take poſſeſſion of the land and north mole gates (water 
port) and the out-works which were the lines as then fortified. 
As this deſign, ſays Molyneux, was continued by the admirals, 
ſo it was executed entirely by the ſeamen, therefore the honour of 
it is due to them: however, continues this gentleman, nothing 
could have enabled the ſeamen to take the place, but the canno- 
nading i it in ſuch a manner, as obliged the Spaniards to quit their 
poſts : that the general officers who viewed the fortifications after 
the place was in our hands, declared, that they might have been 
defended by fifty men, againſt as many thouſands, The French 
indeed ſay, (continues Molyneux) in order to diminiſh, as much. 
as poſſible, the glory of this action, that the Spaniards had neither 


garriſon or guns there; but that this is far from being true, ſince 
there were more than a hundred braſs cannon mounted : : that after 


putting as many men as could be ſpared into the place, under the 
command of the prince of Heſſe, the fleet failed to Tetuan, in 7 
order to take in wood and water ( 5): 8 


(5) Campbell Naval Hiſt. Vol. 111, p. 400. Marquis 0 de Quiney. Hider 
Militaire, Tow. IV. p. 40g. | | 
The 
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The ſcamen's attack is allowed by all authors to have been the 
boldeſt and moſt difficult that ever Was made (6), being obliged 
to chmb up precipices to come at the enemy, whoſe works were 
defended by a hundred pieces o of ordnance, facing the ſea, and 
the narrow neck of land, and were well ſupplied with ammunition; 
and although the ſecond boat's detachment ſaw moſt of the firſt 
blown up; yet they undauntedly puſhed forward, and at the firſt 
aſſault took poſſeſſion of the out- works, on that fide the town 
next the bay, whilſt the marines made their attack with equal 
bravery on the land fide; by doing of which, they both gained 
immortal honour : but that which facilitated the ſurrendering the 
town, were the female captives, who were gone out, as Burnef ; 
rightly obſerves, according to their ſuperſtition to a chapel at 
Europa, there to implore the virgin's protection: theſe were 
ſeized by the failors ſo ſoon as they had climbed up the rocks at 
Europa, which was a very great inducement to the citizens to 
oblige the governour to ſurrender. 

_ Notwithſtanding the works were ſtrong and well appointed with 
cannon and ammunition, yet the garrifon at moſt conſiſted but 
of one hundred and fifty ſoldiers; what number of inhabitants 
the city contained able to bear arms, is no where told. Claude 
du Boſc (7) ſays, there were but between fourſcore and a hun- 
dred; ſurely, he muſt have been miſinformed, for the French 
privateer's hands, which was burnt, would have nearly, if not 
quite, amounted to fourſcore: however, the negle& of not 
having a proper garriſon, is a proper warning for poſterity ; and 
I believe the Spaniards will never forget it, at leaſt, ſo long as 
Gibraltar remains under the government of the preſent poſſeſſors: 
| beſides, at the time when the allies took it, that garriſon was 
looked upon as a conqueſt of ſo great importance, that without it 
we ſhould not have been able to carry the war on in the Medi- 


(6) Life and Reign of queen Anne. (7) Mil. Hiſt, p. 351. 
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terranean ſea: however, Claude du Boſe and others tell us, that 
it has been allowed by perſons of great judgment, that fifty men 
(L ſuppoſe they mean regulars, to conduct the inhabitants) might 
have defended the works againſt ten thouſand; but that the 
bravery of our ſeamen was beyond example. Mr. Anderſon, in 
his hiſtorical and chronological deduction of the origin of 
commerce, &c. (8) ſpeaking of the fluctuating ſtate of things in 
the time of war, obſerves, that two very great pieces of good for- 
tune happened to the grand allies, before this year of one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and four ended, viz. ſays he: firſt, the fa- 
mous and moſt complete victory of the confederate army, on the: 
' thirteenth of Auguſt at Blenheim. or Hockſtadt, over the French 
and Bavarian army; on which it may be truly ſaid, the fate and 
| liberty of Europe, as well as more particularly of Germany, in a 
great meaſure depended : and, ſecondly, the taking of the moſt 
bs her fortreſs and port of Gibraltar: both which gave a moſt 
marvelous turn to public affairs all over Europe, and particularly | 
to England's hopes and public credit. Gibraltar having been con- 
' firmed to Great Britain by the peace of Utrecht, has proved of 
very ſignal advantage to us; as it is not only a bridle on moſt of 
the Chriſtian ſtates. with whom we may be at war, but alſo a ſure 
tation for our ſhips of war, a ſafe retreat in war for our mer- 
chant ſhips, a refreſhing place for both, and a curb on the pira- 
tical ſtates of the oppoſite Barbary ſhores. In every view, there- 
fore, highly meriting all the expence we can beſtow for preſerving 
it in our ſure poſſeſſion. It was alſo thought ſo dangerous a thorn. 
in the ſide of Spain, that the French and Spaniards formally be- 
ſieged it in October this ſame year, but it was twice ſeaſonably 
relieved : and the like happened again in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, ſince which its fortifications have 
been much improved. So much for this gentleman : but to return. 


(8) Anderſon on Commerce, Vol. II. Pp. 2424. 
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Nr. Lediard, who takes notice in his note (H) of biſhop Bur- 
1 par] ſays, he is upon all occaſions pretty forward 1 in ſpeaking to 

the diſadvantage of Sir George Rooke, and will hardly allow Am 
any merit in taking this important place. 1 1 


“ Rooke, ſays the biſhop, in the fog Grants, that . 
50 « might ſeem to attempt ſomewhat, fell upon Gibraltar, where 


che ſpent much powder in bombarding (or rather cannonading, 
* though he might have flung in ſome ſhells) it to very little 
60 purpoſe, though there was no reaſon to hope that he ſhould 
ſucceed. Some bold men ventured to go aſhore in a place, 
cc where it was not thought poſſible tO climb up the rocks, yet 


< they ſucceeded in it. When they had got up, they faw all the 


< women. of the town were come out, according to their ſuper- 


« ſtition,. to a chapel, there to implore the virgin's protection; 
* they ſeized on them, and that contributed not a little to Engage 


<« thoſe in the town to ſurrender.” 


The circumſtance, that the admiral fell upon Gibraltar, makes 
me giddy, to- conceive the height Sir George Rooke muſt, have 
ſoared, to have pounced ſo fortunately upon ſo glorious a prey. 
As for the ſhips of war's tremendous fire they kept up, and the 
driving the enemy from their guns, with the method then taken 
by. Sir George's orders, proves plainly the way thoſe gallant ſailors 
took that place; for the Spaniards were driven from their plat-- 
forms in the fort, which commanded the mole, as well as the 
ſouth mole head; otherwiſe, had the mine been ſprung out of 
the fort on the mole, the enemy from the fort would have drove 
the boats back, and have killed every man who were in poſſeſſion: 
of the platform on the weſt end of the ſouth mole head; | becauſe 
the fort looks down upon the ſaid mole, the enemy therefore were 
driven out of the above fort, into Which the ſailors had got by an 


eſcalade. 


The circumſtance, ſays Lediard, of ſome bold men climbing 
up the rocks, I find mentioned N no hiſtorian but the biſhop: 
but, 
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but, 8 tie, 1 have' ſpoken with "forme myfelf, who have Pretended 
at Keaſt to have been of the nümb er 
Now, not to deviate from theſe two gentlemen, 1 am of opi- 
nion, that there neither wanted either courage, conduct, or for- 
tune in the reduction of this very important port: for the two 
hundred men, which Lediard, and other authors do not mention, 
landed a little to the eaſtward of Europa point; and where were 
ſome fiſhermen's huts, near to the ſea fide, and which was eaſy 
to aſcend, from boats up to the rocky plain at a ſmall diſtance 
from Europa chapel, where all the women were at their invoca- 
tions to our lady of Europa : theſe two hundred marines, then, 
having climbed up this fiſherman's uneven, rugged path, ſeized 
thoſe females at the critical junEture when the ſeamen had taken 
poſſeſſion of the new mole fort; which, in a French plan, printed 
at Paris after the ſiege of one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- 
ſeven, 1s called fort des Anglois. The climbing up at Europa, 
muſt have been the place where the biſhop points, which does not 
leſſen the bravery of the ſeamen's attack upon the mole. and fort: 
thefe men making their appearance with their female captives, at 
the critieal minute when the mine was ſprung, intimidated thoſe 
Spaniards and French, who ſhould have repoſſeſſed themſelves of 
the platform in the fort; and conſidering the conſternation occa- 
fioned by the blaſt to the aſſailants, they might have eaſily ac- 
compliſhed, as the ſhips of war could not fire upon the work 
where the remainder of the ſeamen were in poſſeſſion, without 
the danger of deſtroying the remainder of thoſe brave men, who 
remained among the ruins, the dead, and the wounded. And 
what further confirms this, is, that the ſecond detachment with 
captain Whitaker immediately landed, and ſeized the redoubt, 
under the fire of the town, being about half way from the fort, 
7 and the ſouth baſtion. | - 
The reader may recollect, that there were ſeveral Spaniards on 


board the fleet, who, in all probability, pointed out to Sir George 
Rooke, 
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Rooke, or to the prince of Heſſe D' Ar rmſtadt,, the fiſnermen s 
tract at Europa, which has been made inacceſſible by being ſcarped 
ſince we have been in poſſeſſion of that place; however, 1 cannot 
believe that the works were ſo ſtrong as ſome would make us be- 
lieve, from the following ſtory given us by Mr. Robertſon (90 . 
this gentleman relates, that the Engliſh fleet, under the command 
of Sir George Rooke, and Sir Thomas Hopſon, who were con- 
voying a very large fleet of merchant ſhips, towards the Mediter- 
ranean, fell in with the French under the command of admiral 
Tourville. The Engliſh admiral gave the ſignal for the merchant- 
men to ſhift for themſelves; and, amongſt others, four heavy 
laden Turkey men, namely the Chandois, the Italian Merchant, 
the Aſia, and the Loyalty, ſtood away for the Spaniſh ports, and 
put into the bay of Gibraltar, where the commanders of the 
Turkey ſhips, being hindered from proſecuting their voyage by 
ſome diſſention aboard, and the fear of the French fleet, thought 
proper to fortify themſelves: for this purpoſe, the commanders 
poſted the four ſhips in a line within the new mole, which 
ſtretches to the N. W. with their broadſides flanking towards the 
north, or entrance into the mole; the ſhips were unrigged, and 
conſequently having no fails to manage, they turned all hands to 
the cannon, bringing as many as they conveniently could, to bear 
on one ſide. On the S. E. end of the mole, or land fide, was a 
caſtle, in which was mounted ten ſmall cannon; four pointing 

into the bay, towards the weſt, three commanding the mole, 
and the others flanking the N. E. ſhore. Oppoſite to the mole 
head was a kind of redan, (the eight gun battery) very advanta- 
geouſly built to flank the entrance into the new mole ; but neither 
on this, nor the mole head, had the Spaniards any cannon : from 
the caſtle, there ran northward a line of communication, or a 
ſtrong ſtone wall, to the ſouth end of the town, where was a 


(9) Robertſon's Marine F ortification, p. 669. . 
ö battery 
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batteryief eannön; but too far from the mole to be of 7 any Tervice 
in defending it. The Englih' ſtretched ' a cable from the mole 
head to the redan; the ends being bent to two ſheet anchors, and 
to this able they laſhed their ſpare-yards and top-maſts. Upon 
the mole head were planted fix of the Chandois's guns to flank the 
boom, and this battery was committed to the care of ſome Engliſh 
ſeamen, who” behaved themſelves extremely well. The com- 
manders intended to have planted ſome guns at the other end of 
the boom upon the redan, but being obliged to go through the 
caſtle, the draw-bridge broke, and down went the firſt gun that 
came upon 1t, into a ditch forty feet deep, with ſome of the Chan- 
dois's men; by this it may be judged in what condition the Spa- | 
niſh/ works and garriſon were. This was the poſture of things, 
vrhen the French came into the bay with fourteen or fixteen men 
of war; and two bomb ketches; and ſtanding within ſhot of the 
caſtle; the Spaniards ſhewed their dexterity in managing their ord- 
nance; by firing about one ſhot in half an hour, The command- 
ers perceiving their aukwardneſs ſent a quarter maſter from on 
board the Chandois, and the gunner's mate of the Loyalty, to 
their aſſiſtance, and ſome dozen of cartouches; but, through ' 
want of judgment in the Spaniards, they were both blown up. 
All this time not a ſhip could bring a gun to bear; and ſo with- 
out any damage paſſed by into the bay, where they anchored. In 
the afternoon they ſent down two men of war, to view in what 
poſture the ſhips were: as ſoon as they came within | ſhot, the ; 
enemy fired briſkly at them, but before many broadſides were re- 
turned, they ſtood away to their ſquadron, and continued quiet 
that day: next morning a ſhip of upwards of fifty guns came to- 
wards the boom,” and it proving calm when ſhe came within gun-,, 
ſhot, there was very britk firing on both ſides, on Which ſhe en- 
deavoured to tow off; but her boats were ſunk from the Battery | 
on the mole head, and had not boats come from the ſquadron t to 


{ her afliſtance, ſhe had entirely been ſunk, haying above one hun- 
dred 
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dred cannon, playing upon her from the Engliſh: t find 
ing ſuch, entertainment provided for them before the _ ſent off 
four men of war, and the two bomb ketches, who. lying to the 
ſouthward, of the mole, and firing over it, raked the Engliſh fore 
and aft, who, on account of their former diſpoſition, could not 
bring one gun to bear upon the enemy, neither from the four 
ſhips, nor from the mole : : under theſe. circumſtances, the com- 
manders judged it beſt to ſink the ſhips: in the evening the French 
ſtood out of the bay, and the next day ſtood j in again, and having 
poſted ſome more men of war, and their two bomb ketches againſt 
the caſtle and mole, they ſent in a ſtore veſſel which they had 
converted into a fire ſhip, and burnt the upper works of three ſink- 
ing ſhips; for the Italian Merchant” s forecaſtle being under water, 
ſaved the Chandois: ſo that it is plain, that the works were in 
very bad repair, not long before we took it, and as badly pro- 
vided with cannon, and would have been worſe had not the guns 
belonging to theſe four ſhips remained on their works; for what 
could a hundred pieces of ordnance have ſufficed for fo, vaſt an 
extent, as from Europa, round the whole ſea line, and on the 
works facing the iſthmus? as to the garriſon, it is plain by the 
firſt, fourth, and fifth articles of capitulation, there were both 
officers and ſoldiers, who were Spaniards ; and by the ſeventh ar- 
ticle, they had ſeveral French in that fortreſs: but as their num- 
bers are no where told, we muſt remain in the dark: ſuppoſing, 
then, there were a hundred and fifty Spaniſh regulars, and a hun- 
dred and fifty French, which is not impoſſible, if we include the 
pr ivateers hands, burnt in the mole, of twelve carriage guns, we 
have three hundred effective men: now when we conſider Gib- 
raltar was a great, friendly, and trading port, we may conclude 
there were ſeveral tartans, poluccas, and xebecks, behind the old 
mole, ſo that one hundred more may be added; making i in all 
four hundred. 
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aeg ten Ubi 
ineck twelve flundretihmiſes,one pariſſi chur b. 
f ne of nuns, and two hoſpitals: n 0 

up e oge man in esch houſe, able to bear arms, the garriſon 
; welr Sfr, the marquis de Salines, conſiſted of a 


under 
bod off ohe boüfand fix Hi men, a force ſufficient to. have 


Hel Ot aint the Allies, had their conduct and conrage been 
,eq wii [ins b frength': for we ſhall find, by and by, that at a 
| Tarte titne, the "Britiſh forces in that garriſon conſiſted of 
but three weak battalions, when attacked by the enemy, and the 
town full of Spaniards, with ſeveral officers of that country, who 
reſided in that place : and yet they baffled all the ane hopes. 


and expectations of the Spaniſh nation. 
I ſhall conclude this chapter with the articles of capitulation, 


which were in ſubſtance as follows: 

1. That the garriſon, officers, and ſoldiers, ſays Lediard, may 
depart with neceſſary arms and baggage; and the officers and 
other gentlemen of the town may alſo carry their horſes with 
them, and may likewiſe have what boats they my have occaſion 
for. 
II. That they may take out of the gerrilon three pieces of braſs. 
cannon of different weight, and twelve charges of FI and: 


ball. 
III. That they may take proviſions of bread, ſweet wine, and 


fleſh for ſix days march. 

IV. That none of the officers baggage be ſear ched, though it be 
carried out in earts or trunks: that the garriſon depart in three 
days, and ſuch of their neceſſaries as they can carry out with con- 
veniency ; the reſt may remain in the garrifon, and be afterwards 
ſent for; and that they ſhall have liberty to make uſe of ſome 
carts. 1 

V. That ſuch inhabitants and ſoldiers and officers of the town 


as are willing to remain, "ſhall have the ſame privileges they en- 
joy ech 
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vI. That they ſhall diſcover all their ma 
. proviſions and arms that PE 
VII. That all the French, and ;bjects! 
excluded from any part of the capitulat 
fects ſhall remain at our diſpoſal, and 
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BATTLE OP MaLaca; THE FRENCH AND SPANIARDS TAT 


- SIEGE TO GIBRALTAR, ETC. 


George Rooke, and the prince of Heſſe D Armſtadt; the place 
was ſoon found to be of ſuch importance, as gave great uneaſi- 


neſs to the Spaniſh nation, as well as thirſt of. glory to. regain 
what would in a great meaſure forward the ſubjection. of Spain, 
either to the houſe of Auſtria or Bourbon, as a judicious author 


has rightly obſerved, ** That without it, we could not have been 
e able to carry on the war in the Mediterranean (1).” The al- 


lied fleet remained but a ſhort time inactive after their reducing 
this important fortreſs, the key of the Mediterranean; for on the 
twelfth of Auguſt, one thouſand ſeven hundred and four, dir 


Geor ge Rooke came EVP. with the enemies fleet in the evening at. 


* 


\ \ 4 


(1 ) pana! enquiry into the management of the war abroad, thy the miniſtry 


Hus 70 * 1 3 to collect a jut Roy impartial 
account of Mons Calpe, or Calpeia; Gebel Tharek, or 
Gibraltar, from the earlieſt account, to its ſurrendering to Sir 
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Malaga, command by. che count $i. Thoulouſ Si ANG vn, the 
thirteenth, in the morning the: engagement began : ar t tl fe bl 
onſet, the enemy ſhewed a good deal of courage, but it ſoon 
flagge, aN nN authoꝶ =), for hed. they pontinued i it, they I now 
not, they ſay, What might haye been the conſequence: : u con- 
fedlerate fleet having expended. great quantities of their ammuni- 
tion upon Gibraltar, which obliged many of the ſhips. to g⁰ out 
of the line, before the bajale wag ever: but it appears the rampant 
left was ſo effectually made uſe of, during the time they engaged 
in the line, as to occaſion the enemies vanguard to give way about 
two in the afternoon; and they continued a running fight till the 
evening: ſo that the action began at ten in the morning. and 
continued without the leaſt intermiſſion, as well as with great 
fury, till two in the afternoon (3): the Engliſh had ſix hundred 
anch ninety-ſive men killed, with two captains, ſays this laſt au- 
thor, and fix hundred and fixty-three wounded: and the Dutch 
had four hundred killed and wounded : but that the lo of. the 
French was out of all proportion, by their own accounts. 
Certain it is, this famous battle of Malaga decided the. empire 
of the ſea, and left us and the Dutch an indiſputable claim to the 
title of maritime powers; for the French avoided: us ever after, 
and never dared to venture a battle on that element, during the 
remainder of that war (4). 
I hall now proceed, as I have begun ; but before I relate this 
3 engagement from the continuation of Mr. Rapin, ſhall ſt forth 
monſieur Vertot's account of the engagement off Malaga. The 
court of Madrid, ſays this author (5), was greatly concerned at 
the loſs of that important place, (Gibraltar); and its recovery 
being of the laſt conſequence, the marquis de Villadarias was or- 
; 2 een thither to ern the ſiege, and eee after 


5 9 0 Life re” 1 of queen Anne; nk Lediard's ef Hit. in, ) Claude 
du Boſc's Mile Hiſt. p. 352. (4) 'Mojyneus: © Campbell's Naval Hit. Vol. 
III. p. 403. (5) Vertot's Revolutions of Spain. 
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18255 75 — Lan fe and Caſte? Datid to fave the expenice | 
ins bart itt „cht directed hi intel towards! AN- 


8 fig god Jog gt n 1. nt mg ach 


8 e he Was Waking the a&telfary pie 
Gibraltar, the bunt de Thouleufe, 7 went pee abvartt — 

to give chic to the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting at that Mine of fifty 
fall, appeared before Velez Malaga in order to Water: ne ſooner 


ul, a 


had he caſt anchor, than the frigates Which he had fent to look 


out, gave him notice by the uſual ſignal, that the enemy was 
drawing near, with a fair gale: he immediately commanded all 


the Thips to be in readineſs; but the fea being very calm, he or- 


17 


der red the gallies to tow them out to ſea; and having placed his 


"fee tin vider of battle, he advanced boldly towards the enemy, 


who ſeem ned no leſs diſpoſed to engage than himſelf, and it may 


b very well be ſaid, that a more obſtinate or more bloody diſpute 
than this naval fight has ſcarce been ſeen : it began at ten in the 
fore enoon, north and fouth from Malaga, ten or eleven lezgues 
off at fea, and continued till night: the fire on both ſides Was 
exceſſively furious, and notwithſtanding the confederates had the 
© advantage of the Weindl, as they poſſibly could, yet the count de 
Thoulouſe made all the fail he was able to come up eloſe with 


0 21 


them: the marquis de Velette, lieutenant-general; who com- 


manded the vanguard, having for his ſecond line the duke de 

Turſis with ſeven gallies of his ſquadron, and five of Spain, fell 
'D furiouſly upon the enemy, that he had already much fhattered 
"their vanguard, and forced five of their ſhips to quit the line, 


hen a bomb falling upon his poop, to which it ſet fire, obliged 
him to make off in order to extinguiſh it: another bomb felt on 


© the fieur de Belleiſfe's ſhip, which likewiſe quitted the line to refit, 


as did the ſhips of the chevaliers de Graficey and d'Oſſment, and 

or the fleurs de Routröy, de Pontac; and de la Roche-Allard. 

Ape laſt of theſe captains, votwithſtanding the ſhip he commanded 
dad but-ſixty;guns, Yogi, an load the advantage. of that on 
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which Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was aboard, carrying ninety guns. 


Chammeſlin thrice boarded one of the enemy's ſhips, but quitted 
it, perceiving it had taken fire in ſeveral places. The fight ended 
in the van about five in the evening, in the center towards ſeven, 
but the rear held it till near night, The allies having loſt near 
ſix thouſand men, fled, and the French purſued them with all 


their lanthorns lighted, whereas the enemy had none but only on 
their flag ſhips. The wind ſhifting again to the weſt, the con- 
federate fleet made off for the coaſt of Barbary, inſomuch that, 


as night drew on, the French quite loſt ſight of them: the next 
morning they ſaw them again at about four leagues diſtance, care- 
fully evading a ſecond engagement: from that time they could 
hear no further news of them, ſo that the count de Thoulouſe, 
ſuppoſing that they had es the mme, gave over the 


purſuit and returned. 


France had all the advantage i in that memorable action, what- 


|; ſoever the allies have given out to deprive our nation of that ho- 


nour. We loſt not above fifteen hundred men, either killed or 
wounded ; among the ſlain were the bailiff of Lorrain, commo- 
dore of a ſquadron, the fieurs de Belleiſle and de Troard, the che- 
valiers de Lanion, de Gemeaux, de Goneiron, de la Roche, and 
de Veſancay, captains; Talon, commiſſary of the marine; Brodo, 
captain of a frigate ; Bouſſet, Soumabre, du Lut, F ricambault, 
Beaufort, and Teſſe, lieutenants ; Imbleval, Martel, the cheva- 
lier de Chateau Renaud, ſon to the marſhal of that name, Gal- 
fiez, and Boulemvilliers, enſigns: the count de Thoulouſe had 
two pages killed very near him, and was himſelf wounded, as 
was lieutenant-general Relingues, whoſe leg being ſhot off in the 
battle, he died ſome days after at Malaga : the marquis de Her- 


bant intendant of the navy, died alſo of his wounds. The other 


perſons of the greateſt note, who were wounded, were du Caſſe 
commodore of a ſquadron, Chateau Renaud, the count de Phil- 
lippeaux, and Gubaret, captains of ſhips, and the admiral's ſecre- 
tary, Valincourt. The 
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n of this ſea fight, as given us by the authors * the 
Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, is as follows (6): the fleet of the al- 
lies, under the command of Sir George Rooke, having the prince 
of D' Armſtadt on board, and between tliree and four thouſand 
regular troops, made an attempt upon Barcelona; but, through 
the care of the viceroy don Franciſco de Velaſco, it proved inef- 
fectual. They ſailed from the coaſt of Catalonia in the begin- 
ning of June, and, about two months after, appeared before 
Gibraltar, which was furiouſly cannonaded. The prince of 
D' Armſtadt, with his troops, were landed on the iſthmus; but 
the place was taken by the courage of the Engliſh ſeamen, under 
the command of the captains Whitaker and Jumper; and indeed 
it was no great wonder, the garriſon conſiſting but of one hun- 
dred men (7). The prince of D'Armſtadt was left with a ſtrong 
garriſon ; and the fleet, on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, engaged 
at a ſmall diſtance from Malaga, the navy of France, commanded 
by the count de Thoulouſe. Both ſides claimed the victory, to 
which neither had a clear title; but it was afterwards known that 
Sir George Rooke had fo little ammunition, that his obliging the 
French fleet to retire added as much to his reputation as the moſt 
ſignal victory would have done, if it had been gained before the 
taking of Gibraltar (8). 

The ſame authors ſay (9), in the 8 the e | 
crowns were ſo unfortunate as to loſe Gibraltar, a fortreſs deemed 
impregnable ; but the count de Thoulouſe, high admiral of France, 
had the glory of engaging for ſeveral hours a ſuperiour fleet of 
the enemy, commanded by Sir George Rooke, without ſuſtaining 
a defeat. It it nrgaunde indeed, continues this en but little to 


(6) Mod. Unie, Hift. Vol. xxr. B. x1x, c. i. p. 1 00 Burner's Hiſtory 
of his own times. Quincy. Hiſtoric Militaire de Louis XIV, Memoires hiſto- 
riques & chronologiques, Lamberti Memoires, Tom. III. p. 326. : (83: 
Quincy. Burnet. Le Siecle de Louis xiv. par Mr. Voltaire. (9) Mod. 
Unie Hit. Vol. xxv. B. XIX, c. Iv. p. 162. e 85 
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the honour of the French king that he publicly claimed the vic- 
tory, and publiſhed ſuch an account of the action, as proves that 
he was reduced to the mean neceſſity of deceiving his ſubjects, by 
falſe and partial repreſentations. 

The count de Thoulouſe, upon going off left the baron de 
Pointis with a ſquadron to cruize at the mouth of the Straits, 
and to favour the fiege of Gibraltar, which, as we obſerved, had 
been reſolved. Notwithſtanding all the diligence he uſed, he could 
not poſhbly prevent the Engliſh admiral from reinforcing the gar- 
riſon with two thouſand men, and furniſhing them with pro- 
viſions and ammunition for a long ſiege. Prince D'Armftadt him- 
felf undertook the defence of that place: baron Pointis had orders 
to furniſh with cannon and three thouſand men the marquis de 
Villadarias, whoſe forces were too ſmall to reduce that important 
place: in order to ſecond that general's operations, he entered the 
bay with his ſquadron, conſiſting of ſixteen ſail, and after having. 
landed, made a ſhew of keeping the town blocked up by ſea, 
while the marquis de Villadarias carried on the attacks :. the pro- 
ject was really good; but as a vigorous ſally made by prince 
D'Armſtadt occaſioned its miſcarriage, fruſtrated all the great ex- 
pectations of the beſiegers; and that which extremely weakened 
them, was baron Pointis's ſending ſome of his ſhips to Cadiz to 
convoy the galleons which were to fail for the Weſt Indies: in the 
mean time, Sir John Leake, whom prince D'Armſtadt had called 
to his aſſiſtance, arrived with thirty Engliſh and Dutch men of 
war of the line of battle, and nine frigates: he entered the bay, 
where baron Pointis had left five frigates, under the command of 
the marquis de Gaberet, while he went himſelf to confer with 
the marquis de Villadarias, who finding himſelf furiouſly attacked, 
and being unable to withſtand the enemy, cauſed the cannon and 
men of four of his five frigates to be ſet aſhore, and while the 
fifth made away, ſunk them to prevent their being taken by the 
enemy. 


N ot 
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nding that diſappointment, the marquis de Villada- | 


rias very ſucceſ;fully puſhed. on the ſiege : but when he was juſt 
ready to give the aſſault to fort Du Pate, the marſhal de Teſſe had 
orders to participate with him the honour of that conqueſt ; which 
fo far raiſed that general's jealouſy, that he prevented him, by. an 
attack he made quite out of ſeaſon, ſo that he miſled his aim, and 


was the occaſion of the loſs of a great number of men, among 


whom upwards of ſix hundred French officers. are reckoned to 


have loſt- their lives : perhaps that number may ſeem ſomewhat 
ſtretched, but ſo it was reported when the marſhal came to the 
camp; and we can affirm, that being there ourſelves at the ſame 
time, we heard it avowed ſeveral times: be that as it will, after 
that action the ſiege went on very ſlowly, and was raiſed at length 
to the great regret of the two crowns, which, during the whole 
courſe of the war, were not able to undertake it again; fo that 
Gibraltar has ever ſince. continued in the hands of the Engliſh, 
who look upon the poſſeſſion of that place as ſo valuable and ad- 
vantageous a ſecurity for their commerce, that, notwithſtanding, 
by the quadruple alliance the king of England engaged to reſtore 


it to the Spaniards, it is ſtiffly oppoſed by the parliament : it was 


a mortification to the Spaniards to have ſuch troubleſome gueſts 
as the Engliſh on their ſouthern ſhore. 


As the duke of Savoy's affairs went on in a very indifferent | 


condition in Piedmont, the king of Spain's were little better in 
Eſtremadura: the Portugueſe having taken Valencia de Alcantara 
by affault, within three days made themſelves maſters of Albu- 
querque, and marched towards Badajoz deſigning to beſiege that 
place: but before they came to it, they were to attack the army 
under the command of the marſhal de Teſſe: that general fore- 
ſeeing the ill conſequences; of a battle, of the ſucceſs whereof, by 
reaſon of the ſaperiour number of the enemy's troops, he was du- 
bious, prudently avoided it, and retired under the cannon of Ba- 
dajoz: this conduct diſconcerted the meaſures of the Portugueſe, 
| | 51 A a 2 who, 
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who, by that retreat, finding themſelves diſappointed 3 in their 

views, thought of nothing but of putting their W into _ 
ters of refreſhment. _. 

Ihe marſhal de Teſfe's precautions were the more applauded, 
becauſe the loſs of a battle would have utterly ruined his catholic 
majeſty's affairs, by reaſon that the court daily diſcovered traiter- 

ous practices, and in leſs than a month three ſeveral conſpiracics 
were brought to light, one at Granada, the ſecond at Melilla in 

Africa, and the third at Cadiz: that of Granada was managed by 
2 certain monk, who was ſeized, but afterwards made his eſcape 
from the priſon at Madrid, by means of the invaſion of the Por- 
tugueſe; ſeven. of his accomplices were alſo ſecured: that of Me- 
lilla was contrived by ſome Catalonian ſoldiers of the garriſon; 
who conſpired to deliver up the place to the prince of D'Armſtadt. 
The diſcovery of their deſign prevented the exeeution: ſome of 
them were condemned to loſe their lives, and the reſt ſent to the 

gallies. That of Cadiz was diſcovered upon a ſlight ſuſpicion that 
it may ſerve for an important inſtruction to governours of places: 
two boats, with twelve perſons 1 in them, went out of the port, as 
if they had gone a fiſhing : chance ſo ordained it, that they were 
obſerved to take quite another way than fiſhermen were wont to 
do: it raiſed a curioſity to ſee whither they went, and two French 
boats rowing out to obſerve them, perceived another boat coming 
to join them: the French drew nearer, and finding them to be in 
diſcourſe, they ſoon took the boats of the pretended fiſhermen, 
and gave chace to the new-comer. The offenders confeſſed, that 
it came from prince D'Armſtadt, who deſigned to ſurpriſe Cadiz. 

The continuation of Rapin tells us (1), that Sir George Rooke, 
after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, ſailed again into the Mediterra- 
nean, and, in conjunction with the Dutch fleet under vice admi- 
ral Callemburgh, met off Malaga the count de Thoulouſe watl. 


{1) Rapin, Vol, xv1. p. 475 in the year 1704. 
the 
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the whole French fleet, which was much ſuperiour to the Engliſh 
in number, and had many gallies with them, that were of great 
uſe. Sir George Rooke called a council of war, in which it was 
reſolved to engage the enemy; but there was not due care taken 

to furniſh all the ſhips with a ſufficient quantity of powder, for 
| ſome had waſted a great part of their ſtock of ammunition before 
Gibraltar (2): however, they had generally twenty-five rounds, 
and it had ſeldom happened, that ſo much powder was ſpent in 
an action at ſea. On the thirteenth of Auguſt, as the two fleets 
engaged, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel advanced with his ſquadron to a 
cloſe fight, for it was a maxim of our ſeamen to fight as near as 
they could; and he had the advantage, and the enemy's van gave 
way in no little confuſion, as did their rear ſoon after, being no 
leſs vigorouſly attacked by the Duteh : but the enemy being very 
ſtrong in the center, and ſome of the Engliſh ſhips being obliged 
to go out of the line for want of ſhot, (occaſioned by the great ex- 
pence of it at Gibraltar) ſeveral of Sir George Rooke's on ſqua- 
dron fuffered very much: about ſeven in the evening, one of the 
French admiral's ſeconds advanced out of the line, and began a 
cloſe fight with the St. George, commanded by Sir John Jennings; 
but notwithſtanding the St. George had already ſuffered much, 
ſhe met with ſuch rough treatment, that ſhe had difficulty enough 
to rejoin the line, after the loſs of both her captains and many of 
her men. The engagement continued till night parted them, and, 
if the French had come to a new engagement next day, it might 
have been fatal, ſince many of our ſhips were without ſhot, whilſt 
others had enough and to ſpare. In this long and hot action 
there was no ſhip on either fide, that was taken, ſunk, or burnt. 
The Engliſh made a ſhew the next day of preparing for a {ſecond 
engagement, but the enemy bore off, to the great joy of our fleet. 
'The French ſuffered much in the action, and went into Toulon 


(2) Burnet. 
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ſo, diſabled, that they could not be put in a condition to go to ſea 
again in many months: they left the ſea, as the field of battle, 
to the Engliſh ;, fo, that the honouf of the action remained with 
us, though the nation was not greatly elated with the news of a 
drawn battle at ſea with the French: it was long before a certain 
account of the action was brought to England; but the modeſty, 
with which the French king wrote of it to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
put us out of all fears; for whereas the French ſtile was very 
boaſting of their ſucceſſes, in this caſe it was only ſaid, that the 
action was to his advantage: from that cold expreſſion the Eng- 
liſh concluded, that the victory was on their ſide. When the full 
account was ſent home from our flect, the partialities on both 
ſides appeared very ſignally. The tories magnified this as a great 

victory; but perſons ſkilled in naval affairs, differed much i in their 
ſentiments about Sir George Rooke's conduct in that action; ſome 

not only juſtifying, but alſo extolling it as much as others con- 
demned it. 

Sir George Rooke, after the engagement, failed to Gibraltar, 
where he ſtayed eight days to refit; and having ſupplied that place 
with men and proviſions, ſailed from thence, on the fourth of 
September, N. S. and returned home with the great ſhips, leav- 
ing behind him eighteen men of war, under the command of Sir 
John Leake, both for the defence of the coaſt of Portugal, and 
to be in readineſs to ſuccour Gibraltar, if there ſhould be occaſion. 

I ſhall now add the letter of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel on this occa- 
Non, as follows: 

* This brings news of my health, and that we are on our way 
< homeward: that which ſends us home fo ſoon, is a ſharp en- 
gagement we have had with the French: our number of ſhips 
that fought in the line of battle were pretty equal: I think they 
6 were forty-nine, and we fifty-three ; but Sir George Rooke re- 
< ſerved ſome of the fifty gun ſhips, to obſerve if they attempted 


any thing with their n or which they had twenty-four : 
their 
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e their ſhips did exceed ours in bigneſs: I judge they had ſeven- 


* teen three-deck ſhips, and we had but ſeven: the battle began 
* on Sunday the thirteenth inſtant, ſoon after ten-in the morning, 

and in the center and rear of the fleet it continued till night 
« parted ; but in the van of the fleet, where I commanded, and 
* led by Sir John Leake, we having: the weather-gage,. gave me 
e an opportunity of coming as near asI pleaſed, which was with-- 
* in piſtol ſhot, before I fired a gun, through which means, and 
ce God's aſſiſtance, the enemy declined us, and were upon the run 
« in leſs than four hours, by which time we had little wind, and 
their gallies towed off their lame ſhips, and others as they 
ec * pleaſed ; for the admiral of the white and blue, with whom we 
fought, had ſeven gallies tending upon him: as ſoon as the 
« enemy got out of the reach of our guns, and the battle con- 
* tinuing pretty hot aſtern, and ſome of our ſhips in the admiral's- 
« ſquadron towing out of the line, which, I underſtood after- 
c wards, was for want of ſhot, I ordered all the ſhips of my di- 
te viſion to ſlack their fails, and to cloſe the line in the center; 

« this working had that good effect, that ſeveral of the enemies 
« ſhips aſtern which had kept their line, having their top-ſails 
60 and fore-ſails ſet, ſhot up abreaſt of us, as the rear admiral of 
« the white and blue, and ſome of his diviſion; and the vice ad- 
« miral of the white and ſome of his diviſion; but they were ſo 


1e warmly received before they got a broadſide, that with their 


boats ahead, and their ſprit-ſails ſet, they towed from us with-- 
out giving us the opportunity of firing at them. 

The ſhips that ſuffered moſt in my diviſion, were the Lenox, 

« Warſpite, Tilbury, and Swiftſure; the reſt eſcaped pretty well, 

* and I the beſt of all, though I never took greater pains in all 

* my life to be ſoundly beaten ; for I ſet all my fails, and rowed 


<« with three boats ahead, to get along fide with the admiral of 


the white and blue; but he outſailing me, ſhunned fighting, 


* and lay along. ſide of the little ſhips: notwithſtanding, the en- 
" 9 


* 
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<c gagement was very ſharp, and, I think, the like between two 
ec flects never has been i in any time: 2 there 18 hardly a ſhip, that 
40 muſt not ſhift one maſt, and ſome muſt ſhift all; a great many 
4. have ſuffered much, but none more than Sir George Rooke and 
« captain Jennings in the St. George. God ſend: us well home: 
46 1 believe we have not three ſpare top-maſts, nor three fiſhes in 
< the fleet, and I judge there are ten jury-maſts now up: after the 
fight, we were two days in fight of the enemy, preparing for a 


ww ſecond ee but the TOO declined and ſtood from us 


in the night. 

Another writer . l FR 6 The fra geht, 3 0 
« very bloody, was far from being deciſive, not a ſhip being loſt 
«on either fide : it is certain the enemy were ſuperiour to us, 
© both in weight and number; and, however many among us 
* blamed the conduct of the admiral, he came off, when all things 


c are impartiaily conſidered, much better than could have been 
expected: both ſides claimed a victory, which in truth neither 


« of them had; both pretending to ſeek out the other, and to 
« come to a ſecond engagement, for which neither of them cared; 
«and the want of ſufficient ammunition on our ſide, argued: a 
« weakneſs, to ſay no work, and ought not aan to be pre 
ge TT 1 „ 7. 3 
In a letter from an officer on board the fleet in his engagement, 
are theſe words: © All the while we were daring the enemy, we 
went on the careen by turns, to ſtop our ſhot-holes; ſo that 
« had they engaged a ſecond time, we muſt have engaged them 
board and board, and either have carried them, or ſunk by 
« their ſides: in a word, we were obliged to leave them, leſt they 
e ſhould ſuſpect our weakneſs, and force us to be deſperate.” 
During the action, were killed and wounded. of the Engliſh; 
two thouſand three hundred and fifty-eight ; of the Dutch four 
hundred; Sir Andrew Lake, captain of the Grafton, captain 


Cow of the Ranelagh, lieutenant Tong of the St. George, the 
third 
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third lieutenant of the Shrewſbury, and the firſt lieutenant of the 
Lenox, were all the officers of their rank that were killed ; the 
captains Myngs, Baker, Kirton, Jumper, Myghels, uterine 
Ediſbury, and lieutenant Leſtock, were wounded, as alſo were 
two lieutenants of the Barfleur, and the chaplain, ſeven or eight 
| Hieutenants more, three maſters, and about as many boatſwains 
and-carpenters. 

On the French ſide were killed the bailiff af Lorrain, commo- 
dore of a ſquadron, and the count de Thoulouſe's ſecond ; five 
captains, of which three were knights, a commiſſary of marines, 
ſix lieutenants, and five ſea enſigns: among the latter, the mar- 
ſhal de Chateau Renaud's ſon, and the fieur de Thoulouſe 's 
gentleman; the count himſelf was wounded in the forehead, 
ſhoulder, and thigh; the count de Relingues had his left leg ſhot 
off; the marquis de Herhault, intendant of the fleet ; monſieur 
du Caſſe, commodore of a ſquadron; monſieur de Chateau Re- 
naud, the count de Cominges, the count de Phelypaux, monſieur 
Valincourt, the count de Thoulouſe's ſecretary, ſeven captains, 
eight lieutenants, and about one hundred and fifty other officers. 

Thus having collected my materials of this famous action off 
Malaga, from various authors of our-nation, with that of mon- 
ſieur Vertot, with Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's, and other original let- 
ters; I ſhall conclude this chapter, from the marquis de lang Ga- 
lerie (3), with ſome other letters upon this ſignal occaſion, and 
ſhall not pretend to impoſe an opinion on my readers, who are 
more capable of judging of the affair, than I can poſlibly preſume 
to dictate, 

There was, fays this en, another event in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and four, which the court of France boaſted of, 
viz. the victory that count de Thoulouſe, great admiral of France, 
Pretended to have gained in the Mediterranean, over the English 


f 


gs (3) Page 366. 
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and Diitely flects: tis was one of the moſt celebrated ſea fight 
that Has happenlect à long timé in reſpect of its long comindance, 
the experience of the admirals who' commanded,” and the! mer 
of the'6fMcers and feamen that fought on both ſides. Je 
Thie king of Franee having loſt two great battles by: FREY gave 
dit that egtnt de Thoulouſe had gained a complete victory at ſea, 
to αο,terbalance the proſperity of the enemies arms in Bayaria: 
i is An artifice; not uncommon for the court of France, to publiſh 
4vitery even ſometimes when they have had the diſadvantage: 
thete is no need of any thing but the king's letter to the cardinat 


4 


de Noailles to order Te Deum to be ſung: this pompous forma- 


lity impoſes very much upon the minds of the people, who think 


never any thing but truth comes from the mouth of kings: be- 


ſides this piece of policy's contributing much to keep the people in 
obedience, it was very neceſſary at this time to dazzle the Spani- 


ards in order to make them the better ſatisfied. with the duke of 


Anjou's reign. The court of Madrid was full of malecontents- 
and: partiſans for the houſe of Auſtria, who, ſince the battle of 
Hochſtadt, inſpired the people with an opinion, that the greatneſs: 
and good fortune of the kingdom of France, on whom they de- 
pended, was but a phantaſm. We ſhall inſert here three letters- 
upon the ſubject of this ſea fight; one from the king of France to- 
the cardinal Noalles, another from king Philip to count de Thou- 


louſe, and the third from admiral Callembourg to meſſieurs tho 


ſtates-general of the United Provinces. 
A letter from the king of France to cardinal de Noailles :. 


% My couſin, 
„The fleet which I have drawn together i in the Mediterranean, 


under the command of my ſon the count de Thoulouſe, admiral. 
© of France, has not only diſappointed the deſigns of the Engliſh 
* and Dutch fleets joined together upon the coaſt of Catalonia, 


but has likewiſe ended the 00 Waben by a general en- 
„gagement 
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< gagement-altogether to our advantages although the enemy was 
e conſiderably more; numerous and hadꝭ a. favourable wind, yet 
< their! firſt efforts were ſuſtained, andathey have been repulſed 
« with ſo much bravery by our officers: and ſeamen, animated by 
« the example of a general, that they had nonęther thought du- 


< ring the fight which laſted ten hours, than to avoid being 


i boarded by our ſhips, which was ſeveral times attempted; and 
to ſeek their ſafety by a retreat, count Thoulouſe following 
them afterwards two days together, and endeavouring, but in 
* vain, to bring them to a ſecond engagement: this * ſucceſs 
ce ee e me to give thanks to God by POM prayers, &c. 


cc © Louis.” 


ce az lower. = © I a 
« 1 


** 


«Wing hip hits 4 to count 4 e dui 055 rance: 


4 1 diſpatch this courier to you, as a mark of 1 my eſteem, af 
« fection, and acknowledgment of the ſervices you have done me 
*« this campaign, ſince it is to you that I owe the protection of the 
ce coaſts of Spain, of which we may call you the deliverer: and 
« az I expect yet greater effects of your ſervices by the reduction 
of Gibraltar, which will be entirely owing to the ſuccours which 
e you have given me to undertake it; and which is become yet 
e more neceſſary by what the enemy has caſt into that place. I 
6c expect every moment news from baron de Pointis, whom we 
* expect to be before this time arrived there; and I doubt not 
« that he will obtain a conſiderable advantage over the enemy, if 
e they dare to ſee him: your preſence will be again neceſſary the 
© next WA; and the Lite Fntuments that I have for r mer it 
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n Br Ane N u fe 
1 " Behedts this letter r tanks, his Ethel ie majeſty made A pre 
ſetit to count de Thouldüſe of à toon enriched WIth diamonds to 

the value of a Hundred tlibüfand crowns,” Which was carried him 

by mbiiſiett Michelin, one of his valets del chambre: he made alſo 
a pr elent to "marſhal" de Caiivres of a picture likewiſe "enriched 


ith diaronts, to the value of 


hundred and fifty thouſand 
crowns. Ik theſe gifts would have given convincing | proofs of the 
gain of this battle, it is certain that king Philip could not have 
employed them to better purpoſe; but we will now 1 admiral 
Callembourg's letter upon A 130 


Admiral Callembourg' 8 letter to the ſtates : ; „„ 
ff High and mighty lords * 


4 1 15 X 
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M laſt letter to your high mightineſits was of the hen g 


P 


«& feventh of Auguſt laſt, to which I with all imaginable reſpect 
0 refer you. Admiral Shovel and vice admiral Waſſenaer re- 
Fer * tired the ſame day to an anchor in the bay of Gibraltar with 
« the ſhips under their command. The reſolution which was 
& taken two days before in a council of war was changed, and it 
«was unanimouſly agreed to, that we ſhould divide ourſelves 
e into ſeparate ſquadrons, the better to water upon the coaſt of 


l „ Barbary on the eaſt of Tetuan, to provide the fleet at once with 


« freſh water, that we might be ready for the firſt favourable 
« wind: to this end we ranged ourſelves along the coaſt the 
«twelfth leaving a garriſon at. Gibraltar of eigbteen hundred 


5 Engliſh ſeamen; and at the requeſt of the prince of Heſſe- 


« D'Armſtadt, we left in that bay your high mightineſſes bomb 


«veſſels, with orders to the bombardiers and workmen to eontinue 
of in the town, during our abſence,” and obey the ptince's orders: 


on the fodrteenth, the fleet came to an'anchor under tlie cape 
* of Tetuan, and the nineteenth, being provided with. water, and 
other refreſhments,” put off again: the twenty-firſtour® = 


1 2 being between Gibraltar and Malaga made à ſignal o 
0 > 
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rceiying the enemies fleets, thereupon, admiral, Narr 


6. their 5 


called a council of war, wherein were the, officers- of both n 


e tions, and upon the report of the captain of the avant 8 ö 


« that, the French fleet conſiſted: of ſixty-ſix ſhips. of war and 


« twenty-four gallies, it was reſolved; they being. to the wind- 


e ward; that we would expect them before the Straits if the wind 
eeſhould continue at eaſt; and that half of the garriſon of Gib⸗ 


« raltar ſhould be drawn off to reinforce the Engliſh ſhips: : the 


next day the Engliſh forced a French ſhip on ſhore at Mara: 


* bella, the ſeamen got aſhore, . and burnt” their ſhip, ſhe Was a 


« ſtore or hoſpital ſhip: on the twenty-third we perceived the 
«enemies fleet to. the leeward, we bore down towards-them, but 


could not join them that day: we purſued them all night, and 
n break of day next morning the wind being at eaſt we came 


gon that ſide of the enemy where we expected them and found 


4 thts fifty-four ſhips of the line of battle and twenty- four gal- 


lies, which we could number as we advanced upon them on 
« that ſide. Admiral Shovel having the avant guard, and the 
* {quadron of your high mightineſſes made up the rear; 5 in. this 


< ſituation the whole fleet entered upon an engagement, about ten 


clock in the morning, and the battle was very: violent becauſe 
% of the calm: the {hips whoſe maſts and rigging were damaged | 


e conſumed great quantities of powder, inſomuch that 6: uring the 


acëtion we were obliged to fill again the cartouches. We con- 


e tinued in this manner to cannonade each other till night. Cap- 
*:t4in Herman Lynſlagar, commander of your high mightineſies 


— 


ip the Nimeguen, has been Killed, and the ſecretary Vander- 


„ ſhum has his right heel carried off: your high mightineſſes will 


ſee underneath. the number of killed and wounded. In the 


Levin! we made all, the neceſſary dif poſitions, and. the next morn- 


ing the wind came about weſt, which was to. the enemies ad- 


vantage, we lay by, expecting them, and employed ourſelres 
in Farin our damage as much as the time would permit, 


" 
Tos. e diſtributing . 
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ce diſtributing at the ſame time our ammunition, and other things 
c hich we drew from the ſtore-ſhips to the end that every one 
* might be in readineſs: but the enemy kept their ſtation teſtify- 
ing thereby that they had no deſire to renew the fight: that 
<.day, alittle after noon, admiral Rooke called a council of war, 
herein admiral Shovel reported that the avant guard of the 
enemy had been continually at ſuch diſtance that he could not 
< engage, them as he deſired. Admiral Rooke with the center and 
< we with the rear guard had been engaged in a furious combat, 
00 « infomuch that her majeſty's ſhips under that admiral had con- 
_ « ſamed ſo great a part of their powder, and bullets, ; that there 
£6 * remained but ten charges to every gun, which might be all ſpent 
00 in an hour, thereupon we reſolved to ſet ſail with the fleet for 
a Gibraltar to provide ourſelyes as well for the ſhips. as. for the 
4 « place, in caſe we ſhould ſee the enemy no more. 
I removed upon your high mightineſſes ſhip, the Hatwyck, 
& „ commanded. by captain Schryver, becauſe the Albemarle which 
« I had left under the command of captain Viſter, was not in 
a condition to carry the flag: all laſt n we drove towards 
ge the 1 | 
This morning, having a freſh gale at eaſt, we weighed anchor, 
« in purſuance of our reſolutions of returning. I am, 


60 eh and mighty lords, &c, 
60 G. Callembourg. 


40 p. "i 1 to the lit, there * teen in the Whole en- 
4 gagement ninety-two killed, and two hundred and ſixty-eighs 
„ wounded in Jos ba en en 
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| TY. 1661 i 7G 240110 — 
Or THE * FLEETS ; THE EXEMIRS: ATTEMPT , UPON: 
GIBRALTAR IN VAIN; GIBRALTAR A FREE) |PORT!3// ITS 
CONSEQUENCE 3- DEATH OF, SIR CLOUDESLEY(SHOVEL,/ (ETC; 


FTER the action off Malaga, the fleet, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke, returned to England, and ar- 
rived on the twenty- fourth of September, having left a fquadron 
under Sir John Leake to remain in the Mediterranean during the 
winter to cure the trade, and render any deſigns of the enemy 
abortive. The Spaniards found our poſſelon of Gibraltar ſo 
great a thorn in their ſides, that as they prevailed on the French 
to hazard an engagement at fea, to facilitate their taking 1 it; ſo 
they afterwards demanded a ſquadron of French ſhips, under the 
command of monfieur de Pointis, to aſliſt Ret in cal tying | on 
mt ſiege. 

Both the armies in Portugal retired into winter quarters on the 
ninth of October, which gave the duke of Berwick an opportubity 
of detaching a conſiderable body to join the marquis de Villada. 5 
rias, who was going to beſiege Gibraltar: the brave prince of 
Heſſe then commanded in that fortreſs, who Immediately ſent ad- 
vice to my lord Galway, and Sir John Leake, that the place 
was actually inveſted with a formidable army, and that the town, 
unleſs immediately relieved, would be obliged to ſurrender; for 
on the fourth of October in the evening, nineteen ond of the 
enemy's ſhips came into the bay. | 

The ſending theſe detachments from the Spaniſh army to at- 
tempt the retaking of Gibraltar, ſo weakened them, that they 
were contented to defend their own country, and had no thoughts 
of invading Portugal; fo that things were quiet on thoſe frontiers: 
all the remaining part of the year; of ſuch importance was thought 

5 tie 
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the retaking of Gibraltar! the Spaniards had drawn all their forces 
they had in Andaluſia and Eſtremadura together for that purpoſe, 
and the marquis de Villadarias had with him ſome French troops, 
with ſome engineers of that nation, who were chiefly truſted, and 
were ſent from France to carry on the fiege. This gave ſome dif- 
guſt to the Spaniards, who were ſo abſurd in their pride, that, 
though they could do nothing for themſelves, and indeed knew not 
how to ſet about it, yet could not bear to be taught by others, 
or. to {ee themſelves (1) out- done by them. The ſiege was con- 
tinned for four months, during which time, the prince of Heſſe 
had many occaſions given him to diſtinguiſh himſelf very emi- 
nently, both as to his courage, conduct, and indefatigable ap- 
plication. Convoys came frequently from Liſbon with ſupplies 
of men and proviſions, which the French were not able to hinder 
or intercept :. which is, I think, ſufficient to point out the advan- 
tage the allied fleet reaped by the battle of Malaga. At laſt mon- 
ſieur de Pointis came with his ſquadron, as I have obſerved, and 
was long in the bay, trying what could be done by ſea, while the 
place was preſſed by land: upon that, a much ſtronger ſquadron 
was ſent from Liſbon under the command of Sir John Leake and 
rear admiral Vanderduſſen, to relieve the place, and raiſe the 
fiege, who arrived in the bay of Gibraltar on the ninth of Octo- 
ber: in the mean while, marſhal de Teſſe, who was ſent by the 
court of France, which was diſſatisfied with the conduct of the 
marquis de Villadarias, had no better ſucceſs at land than that 
general ; fo that the enemy was at laſt obliged in the end to raiſe | 
the ſiege. I ſhall ſhew preſently, upon the advice which the 
prince of Hefle ſent to lord Galway, and Sir John Leake, his 
lordſhip did, by the king of Portugal's leave, ſend thither four of 
his beſt Engliſh battalions, under his command, and two Dutch 
regiments, with a good ſupply of ſtores and ammunition : bug 


(1) Continuation of Ripir, Vol. xv1. p. 55, in the year 1704. 


| whilſt | 
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whilſt Sir John Leake was prepar ing to this end, ſome other ſhips 
joined him from England and Holland; and ſoon after he re- 
ceived another letter from the prince, acquainting him, that the 
French, having landed ſix battalions, were ſailed to the weſtward, 
and had only left fix frigates from forty to twenty guns, that they 
had opened their trenches - againſt the town, on the eleventh of 
October: upon this advice, Sir John failed, and arrived in Gib- 
raltar bay, with fourteen fail of Engliſh and fix of Dutch: they 
landed ſome of the troops; but upon advice that a French ſqua- 
dron of ſuperiour force was preparing to attack him, they were 
all re- embarked, except the engineers, gunners, and artificers, 
with a body of four hundred marines. The fleet having loſt ſome 
of their anchors and cables, and the Dutch almoſt all theirs, be- 
cauſe they were obliged to anchor off the weſt ſide of the hill, in 
very foul anchorage, not having it in their power to lie in the 
proper ground, being under the fire of the enemies batteries; and, 
with this misfortune, the proviſions growing ſhort, Sir John's 
ſquadron was under the neceſſity of returning to Liſbon (2). 8 
John Leake then went to Liſbon, with a view only to refit, and 
to be in a better condition to ſupply and aſſiſt the garriſon in a 
ſecond expedition; for which he had very Fee diverted 5 
parations to be made in his abſence. 

Gibraltar was defended with great bravery and cite an 
Sir John Leake, who had put to ſea from Liſbon on the twenty- 
fifth of October, with his ſquadron, having the addition of one 
fire ſhip, and unexpectedly entered the bay of Gibraltar on the 
twenty-ninth, where he ſurpriſed two ſhips of thirty-four guns, 
one of twelve; a fire ſhip, two Engliſh prizes, and a Tartan (3); 
and another frigate of thirty guns, which had juſt got out of the 
bay, was taken by an Engliſh ſhip that followed her. A ſtore 
ip was alſo taken, full of bombs and granadoes. 


2) Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, (3) Idem, and Impartial Inquiry. Hiſt. 
of urope. Burnet, Burchet, FNC Da and the marquis de Quincy. 
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bathiggelief arrived ſo happily as not only to preſerve, Gibraltar. 
but Rkewiſe to contribute to the entire ruin of the enemy s infan- 
try, the marſhal de Teſſe, being there himſelf with the beſt of the 
French troops; and this prevented their being in a condition to 
take the field the following campaign upon the frontiers, of Portu- 
gal ; for the ill condition of the enemy's foot gave the allies an 
opportunity in the ſpring campaign, to take Valencia de Alcantara 
by ſtorm, and Albuquerque by capitulation, two frontier towns 
of great importance. The arrival of the Engliſh and Dutch was 
very ſeaſonable; for the enemy had that very night deſigned to 
bare crbrkike town-in. ſeveral plans and for that ure had 


„rl 


1 rk affiult with its ware a men, on hey tide of the 
new: mole, where'the confederates attacked the foregoing ſummer. 
The enemy, notwithſtanding their diſcouragements, continued 
the ſiege, in expectation of a ſtrong naval ſuccour from France: 
upon this, Sir John Leake reſolved to land as many men as he 
could ſpare, to reinforce the garriſon, which he performed on the 
ſecond, third, and fourth of November; and ſome days after, a 
further reinforcement: this performed, he ſtill continued on the 
coaſt, in order to alarm and diſtreſs the enemy. On the nine 
teenth and twentieth, Sir John moved his ſtation, and ordered his 
ſmall frigates to go as near the ſhore as poſſible, and then man- 
ned all his boats, as if he intended a deſcent: but this was done 
fo ſlowly, and the troops feigned ſuch a ſeeming reluctancy to 
land, as gave the Spaniſh general time to draw. down. a great body 
of cavalry, which enabled the admiral to put his deſign in execu- 
tion, and by this ſtratagem, to ſalute them in ſuch a manner with 
his cannon and ſmall arms, as made them fly back to their camp 
with great en agen e 1 a. u many of their 
„ lis 10 } foi (4) 
Upon adyice that Sir 154 47 8 on int tents. ebng. of 


November of a ſtrong — being at Cadiz, and was appre- 
hended 
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Bendded Would ſoon be in a Cnditiom te fail from that" port; and 
upon ſome other intelligence; he thought fit to order his ſquadron 
out of Gibraltar bay to the eaſtward, that he might better be able 
to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be found neceſſary, as well for the 
pteſervation of the place, as for ſecuring the ſaccouts that were ex- 
pected from Liſbon (4). On the ſeventh of December arrived the 
Antelope with nine tranſports under her convoy; and on the ninth, 
the Newcaſtle alſo failed into the bay with ſeven more, having on 
board near two thouſand land forces. They had ſight of the 
French fleet under the command of monſieur Pointis, conſiſting 
of twentyr four ſail of men of war, under Engliſh and Dutch co 
ours, which they eſcaped very narrowly: by the arrival of theſe 
ſuccours, the garriſon was increaſed to upwards of three thouſand 
men, more than when the enemy broke ground; and having al- 
ready gained many advantages over them, it was no longer thought 
requiſite to keep the fleet. On the twenty-firſt, Purſuant to the 
reſolution of a council of war, it was reſolved to remain in Gib- 
raltar bay, while the wind continued weſterly, and the firſt eaſt- 
erly wind to proceed to Liſbon, to clean and refit the ſquadron: 
this reſolution was ſoon put in execution, and the fleet arrived 
accordingly in the latter end of the year one Mey ſeven Ane 
dred ene c en 220698; 
The garriſon being now reinforced, and having obtained a Went 
many advantages over the beſiegers (who, by the accounts they 
had received, were reduced to the greateſt miſery) that they thought 
themſelves in no great danger: the ſiege therefore was changed 
into a blockade (6), and the enemy's troops, by their miſerable 
condition, were more apprehenſive of the attempts of the garriſon, 
_ the” eee of” * Og wor could do.” O "ny" oft 


* 


2 "rh g 93 kid. Militaire, . Iv. p. 480. 
(5) Burchet's Naval Hiſt. Complete Hiſt. of Europe. The life of queen 
Anne. (6) 1 79 5 Hitt, 42 e P. 441. Memoires de Las . | 
Lamberti, e. 12115 ; | p SEL l 10 EI 34 
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ninth of Jatinary, two veſſels Wirk freſh ſupplies came into the 
bay ; and on the tw-enty⸗ fifth of February, ſix companies of Dutch; 
and two hundred of the Engliſh guards, with other Engliſh troops 


and ſevetal neceſſaries. On the ſeventh, a tranſport arrived with 
a further fitpply of men and ammunition : however, the French 


and Sparhards, as their own writers confeſs, were obſtinate in 


their reſolution of retaking that place, coſt what it would. The 
marſhal de Teſſe, who had been appointed captain general in the 
room of the marquis de Villadarias, and the baron de Pointis were 
ordered to block up the place by ſea: this being performed, they 
made no doubt of being maſters of the place in a very ſhort time. 
The prince of Heſſe alſo finding the French general much more 
expert than the Spaniard had been, and better ſupplied with ne- 
celſaries, ſent an expreſs directly to Liſbon to Sir John Leake to 
come with all ſpeed -to his aſſiſtance. Sir Thomas Dilkes was in 
the mean time arrived from England, with five third rates and a 
body of troops; theſe being embarked, Sir John failed from Lif- 
bon on the fixth of March one thouſand ſeven hundred and five, 
to prevent the loſs of this important garriſon: for monſieur Poin- 
tis was arrived in the bay of Gibraltar with fourteen: men of war 
and two fire ſhips; and the French and Spaniſh army were pre- 
paring to make a general aſſault upon the town. Sir John's fleet 
confiſted of twenty-eight Engliſh, four Dutch, and eight Portu- 
gueſe men of war, with an Engliſh and Portugueſe regiment, and: 
2 Dutch battalion of freſh troops. Monſieur Pointis brought the- 
beſiegers great ſupplies, and blocked up Gibraltar on that ſide 
next the ſea, whereby the town was reduced to the laſt extremity. 

Sir John Leake's ſquadron conſiſted of thirty ſail of men of 


war, and he therefore held on his courſe with the utmoſt expedi- 


tion, hoping to find the French admiral in the bay of Gibraltar. 
Upon the tenth, ſome ſay the ninth, of March, about half an: 
hour paſt five in the morning, as Sir John's fleet were within two: 


e of Cabrita point, he diſcovered only five ſail making out of 
the 
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the bay to follow the reſt of their ſquadron, which went off upon 
the firſt notice of his approach: a gun being fired from Europa 
point at theſe five ſail, Sir John concluded the garriſon. ſafe, and 
therefore gave chace to thoſe ſhips, which proved to be five: men 
of war: he ſoon took the Arrogant of ſixty guns; and then the 
Ardent of ſixty-ſix, and the Marquis of fifty - ſix, after ſome little 
reſiſtance: the other two, the Magnanime of ſeventy-four, and 
the Lis of eighty-ſix guns, were run aſhore, and, burnt by the 
enemies themſelves a little to the weſtward of Marbella, 3 on board 
of one, was monſieur Pointis. Sir John then ſailed up the Me- 
diterranean, to ſee if he could overtake the reſt of the French, of 
which theſe were a part; but, after a fruitleſs purſuit for ſome 
days, the enemy ſailing. to Toulon, he returned back to, Gibraltar, 
which was now ſo well ſupplied, that the Spaniards loſt all | hopes 
of being able to take it: the marſhal de Teſſe, therefore, f N 
it in vain to continue the ſiege, formed a blockade, and withdrew 

the reſt of the troops. By the fifteenth of March, N. 8. there 

were thrown into the town eight thouſand bombs; and upwards | 


of ſeventy thouſand cannon ſhot were fired by the COIN Yor Teh 


to very little purpoſe. 
Sir John Leake did not enter the "MO from his aliacs. till the 


nineteenth; and then failed out again to the weſtward, and reached 
Liſbon on the firſt of April one thouſand ſeven: hundred and five, 
The en of the two courts, in obliging their generals to con- 
tinue the ſiege, which they were thoroughly ſenſible that it was: 
to no purpoſe, proved the ruin of their affairs in Spain, at leaſt 
for that campaign; and had it not been for the accident of the 

earl of Galway's looſing his arm, b a cannon. ſhot, before Bada- 
jos, which occaſioned; the raiſing; the ſiege, king Philip in all 
probability . been driven. eee out of the 6: Ben of: 


"pou ) 
| (2) Memoires de Las Torres, p. 204. Ale dee. 47 | 
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After this-unlacky affair, ſays the marſhal de Teſſe, in his 
«ſetter to the French king (concerning monſieur Pointis's misfor-/ 
* tune) Teeing the place was ſupplied anew with all neceſſaries, 1 
«,gave orders for an intrenchment to be made, and 1 diſpatched 


* the engineer Renaud to acquaint your majeſty, as to the catho- 


lic king, the impoſlibility of continuing the ſiege : the troops 
« are fatigued, and a great many of the beſiegers are ſick, and 


„ ammunition begins to be wanted.” Accordingly the ſiege was 


raiſed on the twenty- ſecond: thus after they had laid before. the 
town near ſix months, and the far greateſt part of their army 
ruined, they prudently thought fit to draw off their batteries and 


raiſe the ſiege, leaving only a detachment at ſome diſtance to block 


up the place. The beſiegers certainly met with great difficulty in 
their approaches, not only from the advantageous heavy fire, the 


garriſon continually poured upon them, but likewiſe from the 


great rains, which retarded the operations, and occaſioned a ge- 
neral ſickneſs that ſwept off münden 5 
The enemy alſo kept a ſevere fire upon the e ad had A. 
mounted moſt of the guns, and levelled the upper works of the 
low line of defence; yet were they not able either to make a prac- 
ticable breach, or hurt the flanks; therefore there was little dan- 


ger of their taking that place, and by a moderate computation | 


they had killed, wounded, and thoſe who died of the fickneſ, 


ten thouſand men. | 
During the ſiege, the prince of Heſſe, in his firſt fally, burned 


their approaches; but afterwards they attacked and took the round 


tower, at the end of their lines, but were driven out by the ſame 


officer who defended it, and were forced to retire. I recommend 


the reader to the plan, where he will be better acquainted with 
the ſtrength of that line of defence, and compare it with that of 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven and one 
_ thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, where the great additions 


wall be ren plain, and make that part of the garriſon familiar, 
During 
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During this ſiege, five hundred volunteers took the ſacrament 
never to return back to their camp, till they had taken the city. 

This forlorn party of Spaniards was to have been ſuſtained by 
another of French troops; but the generals diſagreeing, the aid 
was not ſent, and therefore the attempt proved abortive. Their 
plan was this: to have gone round under the conduct of a goat- 
herd, through the paſs de algarovas, i: e. the paſs of locuſt trees; 
for, at this time, there were many locuſt trees that grew all over 
the hill, particularly at this place; and then under favour of the 
vines and other trees that grew upon the rock, to have ſurpriſed 
the town; while a grand attack was to be made upon the line of 
defence, next the iſthmus, and feints to be made at other places: 
and ſo far they had ſucceeded, that moſt of the forlorn hope had 
ſurmounted the difficulty of the paſs, No, 47: and lodged: them- 
ſelves the firſt night in St. Michael's cave, 48; the ſecond they 
ſcaled 49, Charles the fifth's wall, paſſed by 50, the ſignal houſe, 
ſurpriſed and murdered the guard at 51, middle hill, where after- 
wards they by ropes and ſcaling ladders got up ſome hundreds of 
the party which were ordered to ſuſtain them, but being diſcovered 
by a drum, who had been ſent to town, he gave the alarm to thoſe 
who were there, and they availed themſelves of the rocks which 
ſerved them for breaſt works: in the mean time, a ſtrong detach- 
ment marched immediately up from the town, who drove them 
back. Claude du Boſc tells us, that at firſt, this Spaniſh. detach- 
ment had ſome advantage, but the Engliſh- returning to the 
charge, killed the colonel who commanded, and after taking his 
brother priſoner, deſtroyed moſt of his men. Thus this unfortu- 
nate and deſperate forlorn hope periſhed, except a few that got 
back, and ſome were made priſoners at that time; four or five 
others who had concealed themſelves among the rocks, trees, and 
vines, were taken two or three days after. Thoſe Spaniards who 
periſhed, were driven over that precipice called Saltade Loba, i. e. 
the wolf s leap. I cannot find the exact time of this deſperate 
attempt, 
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attempt, but ſhould imagine it might have been when monſieur 
Pointis lay-the laſt time before the walls of the town; how terrible 
when diſagreements happen between the commanders of- armies 
and fleets! too many are the inſtances. in hiſtory, and it is not 
at all improbable, that had not this been the caſe, the marſhal de 
Teſſe might have availed himſelf of that important and now inac- 
ceſſible garriſon ; for the rocks, at the back of the hill, under the 
middle hill, advanced, and at Europa, where the two hundred 
marines got up, who ſurpriſed the women at their devotion, as 
has been related, and at many other parts of the rock where it 
was the leaſt acceſſible, are ſcarped, ſo as to render all future at- 
tempts of that kind impracticable, with the addition of Feen 
and chains of centinels. 

It is certain, that this ſiege was carried on With great obſti- 
nacy, though without effect, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and five; for the king of Spain and his miniſters perſiſted in 
it, and which had been formed in the month of October, in the 
preceding year, by the marquis de Villadarias, and had been con- 

tinued through the winter, at a vaſt expence of men and money, 

to very little purpoſe; for the prince of D' Armſtadt, who de- 
fended it, was a good officer, a man of inflexible courage, and 
having the ſea open, received continual ſupplies. Once indeed it 
might have been taken; for had the forlorn detachment been pro- 
perly ſupported, it is thought they muſt have carried the place (8). 
This error induced the king of Spain to ſend thither the marſhal 
de Teſſe, and procured an order to baron Pointis to ſail thither 
with a ſquadron of five large men of war, notwithſtanding he 
repreſented how dangerous a ſtep they obliged him to take. He 
was quickly attacked by the Engliſh fleet, as I have already re- 
lated, by whom three of his ſhips were taken, and he forced to 


18) Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol. xx1. B. xix. c. i. p. 501. 
run 
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run the other two on ſhore; and qe 0; on the twenty-thit" 


- 1 + 5 4 


of April, the ſiege was raiſed (9). 


The marſhal de Teſſe marched into Spain to reinforce their 
army, leaving ſome troops before the garriſon entrenched in the 
line which ended upon the Mediterranean ſea, and the bay of 


Gibraltar; but not in that form as at preſent, for it was only a 


ſtrait line, with a few places of arms, being ae wine" a 


glacis, "nf 
The prince of Hefte D' Armſtadt remained in the town, and 


repaired the works that were battered, and put the xr in a bet. 


ter condition than it was before the ſiege. 


Towards the latter end of May one thouſand ſeven all 


and five, the Engliſh fleet, under the joint command of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel and the earl of Peterborough, failed from St. 


Helen's, and arrived at Liſhon the twentieth of June, N. S. a week 
after the Dutch fleet commanded by admiral Allemonde, and 
about five thouſand land forces. The prince of Heſſe arrived 
alſo from Gibraltar, and gave king Charles the third poſitive aſ- 
ſurances of the inclinations of the province of Catalonia, and 
kingdom of Valencia to declare for him. King Charles being re- 


ſolved to try his fortune with the earl of Peterborough, ſent back 


the prince of Heſſe D'Armſtadt to Gibraltar, to get the garriſon 
of that place in readineſs to embark, he went on board the Rane- 


lagh with the earl of Peterborough : they put to ſea on the twen- 
ty-eighth of July, N. S. and a few days after, arrived in the bay of 
Gibraltar, where he was received as lawful ſovereign ; and having 
taken on board the battalions of Engliſh guards, and three old 


regiments, which had lately fo bravely defended that place, he left 


but two new battalions in garriſon there, as there was no danger 
to be expected from the enemy, either by ſea or land; for the 


(9) Quincy, Hiſtoire Militaire de Louis xiv. Memoires 3 & 
chronologiques. Burnet's Hiſt, of his own Times. Memoires de las Torres, 
Tom. IV. p. 204. | . 
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French and Spaniſh troops were obliged to defend their own fron- 
tiers under the marſhal de Teſſe, &c. againſt the earl of Galway; 
and as for a fleet, they dare not ſhew one upon the ſeas (1). Such 
were the conſequences. of Sir George Rooke's falling upon Gibral- 
tar, as biſhop Burnet ſo facetiouſly terms that noble reſolve of 
council off Tetuan : its conſequence was then moſt ſeverely felt, 
is ſtill, and ever will be, ſo long as that mountain abides under 
the poſſeſſion of the crown of Great Britain: and, on the other 
fide, ſhould the Spaniards. wreſt it out of our hands, it will be 
as great a thorn in our ſides as it is in. theirs. The garriſon. of 
Ceuta and Gibraltar commanding; the whole view of the Straits, 
it would-be impoſſible for any veſſel to pals, or: repaſs, without 
being intercepted. _ 

King Charles the third ſailed; out of the bay of e with, 
the prince of Heſſe, on board the fleet with the earl of, Peterbo- 
rough, on the fifth of Auguſt, N. S. they proceeded to Altea bay, 
where his. catholic majeſty. appointed major general Ramos, who. 
had aſſiſted the prince of Heſſe D'Armſtadt in the ſiege of Gibral- 
tar, to be governour of that place, ſending with him about four 
hundred men for its greater ſecurity. 4 
After the earl of Peterborough had taken Montjuic 3 in Septem- 
ber of one thouſand ſeven hundred and five, where the brave prince 
of Heſſe was killed, and the ſurrender of Barcelona to king Charles, 
the third; a council of war being held in that city, it was thought 
proper to comply with the king's reſolution of venturing his own 
perſon with the Catalans, and the earl of Peterborough ſhould 
continue with that prince with the land forces, and as many of. 
-the-marines as could be ſpared from the ſervice of the ſhips, The 
ſeaſon. of the year being far ſpent, it was; at the ſame time, re- 
ſolved, that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and admiral, Allemonde ſhould 
return home immediately ; ; that twenty-five Engliſh, and fifteen 


(1) Contin, of Rapin, Vol. xvI. p. 1365 &c. in the N 1705: 
Dutch 
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Datch men of war ſhould winter at Liſbon under the command 
of Sir John Leake and rear admiral Waſſenaer; and that four Eng- 

lifh and two Dutch frigates ſhould be left at Barcelona. The fleet 

failed from thence a few days after, and don Velaſco, who com- 

manded in Barcelona hen that city capitulated, and who was ſent 


to Roſes, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, defired to be tranſported 


to Malaga, which was granted; he landed there with about one 
thouſand men of the garriſon of Barcelona : the reſt having readily 


liſted themſelves in the ſervice of king Charles, a regiment of five 
hundred dragoons was formed out of them for his guard, and ſix 


other regiments were afterwards raiſed by the ſtates of Catalonia, 
Major general Ramos, who was ſent to Gibraltar as governour 


by the prince of Heſſe, did not remain there long, for I find him 


reinforcing the count of Cifuenteo at Denia. 
By the treaty of peace, after this war, their majeſties recipro- 
| cally acknowledged each other's titles; the catholic king recog- 
nized the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as ſettled in the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover; revived and reſtored all the privileges the Engliſh 


q 


nation had enjoyed in the reign of his uncle and predeceſſour; 


yielded to the crown of Great Britain, in full dominion and ſo- 
vereignty, the town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, the iſland of Mi- 


norca, and the harbour and fortreſs of Port Mahon, on condition 
that neither Jews nor Moors ſhould be permitted to inhabit either; 


that the Roman catholic religion ſhould be permitted and pro- 


tected in the latter; and that if either or both ſhould be at any : 


time ſold or alienated by the crown of Great Britain, the crown 
of Spain ſhould have a right of pre-emption (a): 


The garriſon of Gibraltar being now in a very good EP of 


defence, and all the works repaired from the damage occaſioned 

by the laſt ſiege, and properly appointed for the different defences 

as ry then Rood. © Her majeſty, queen Anne, of her royal ow 
* Mod. Vaiy, Hiſt, Vol. xxl. B. NI, e. i. p. 626. 
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ſure, did ſoon after make it a free port, and ordered directions to 
be ſent to the governour which directions were ſent as follows: 


8 At the council at St. James' s the ſeventh of 1 one thou- 
ce ſand ſeven hundred and five, 


P R E S ENT. 
ce The Queen $ moſt excellent R! in council: 


bc Whereas the port of Gibraltar has been declared a 0 port, 
« and notwithſtanding ſuch declarations, ſome duties are de- 
© manded, and received from ſhips coming in non: to the gue 


ec diſcouragement of trade : 

« It is ordered by her majeſty 1 in council, that directions be 
ce forthwith ſent to the governour or commander in chief of that 
« city and garriſon, not to permit any duty or impoſitions what- 
« ſoever to be laid or received for any ſhips or veſſels, or for any 
« goods, wares, merchandize, or proviſions, imported or exported 
ee out of the ſaid port; but the ſame be free and open for all veſ- 

* ſels, goods, wares, merchandize, and proviſions: and Mr. 
<« ſecretary Hedges is to prepare a letter to the fad governour for 


cc her en 8 oh 8e nn ne 


The governour Roger Elliot, Eſq; of the city and Wn 
of Gibraltar, and colonel of one of her majeſty” 8 regiments of 
foot, having received the queen's. royal pleaſure, affixed it on the 
gates of Gibraltar in the following words: 


© Whereas her majeſty of Great Britain, &c. kinds dota gra- 
« cjouſly pleaſed by her warrant directed to me, dated the nine-- | 
<« teenth- of February laſt, to confirm her former declaration for 
« the freedom of this port, and to require and command me not 
to permit any duty or impoſitions whatſcever to-be laid or re- 
« ceived for any ſhips or veſſels, or for any goods, wares, mer- 


8 « chandize, or proviſions, imported or exported out of this port, 
but 
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« but that the ſame be free and open for all ſhips and "I 
40 goods, wares, merchandize, or proviſions 

e Theſe are to make known and publiſh her l 8 Ware 
« will and pleaſure ; and all perſons concerned are hereby ſtrictly 
< required to take notice thereof, not preſuming to demand or 
< receive any duty or impoſitions whatſoever, for any ſhips, veſ- 
ce ſels, or for any goods, wares, merchandize, or proviſions, as 
de they will anſwer the contrary at their peril. 


4 Given at Gibraltar this ſecond day of april, one thouſand 
e ſeven hundred and op” 


— 


On the lach of April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix, 
king Philip's army opened the trenches, in their turn, before 
Montjuic, Which place made an obſtinate reſiſtance, having an 
an Engliſh and Dutch garriſon. The city of Barcelona was then 
preſſed, and nothing but king Charles's preſence could have kept 
them from capitulating : before it, was the count de Thoulouſe 
with a French fleet for ſome time, the Levant winds blowing ſo 
ſtrong, that it was not poſſible for Sir John Leake with the con- 
federate fleet to come up ſo ſoon as was deſired. Leake failed 
from Liſbon in the end of March: he very narrowly miſſed the 
galleons, but he could not purſue them, for he was to loſe no 
time, but haſten to Barcelona: his fleet was increaſed to thirty 
ſhips of the line by the time he got to Gibraltar; and though 
twenty more were following him, he would not ſtay, but haſtened 
to the relief of that place, as faſt as the wind ſerved : but when. 
their ſtrength, as well as patience, was almoſt quite exhauſted; 
the wind turned, and Leake arrived on the eight of May, Ni 8. 
As. ſoon as the count de Thoulouſe, who with his ſquadron had. 
kept the city blocked up by ſea, had intelligence that Leake was 
near him, he failed. back to W and, ſoon TW the ſiege 
Was. raiſed. 


The 


8 
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The Engliſh fleet lay all this ſummer of ene thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fix, in the Mediterranean, which obliged the French 
to keep theirs within Toulon, Carthagena declared for king 
Charles, and was ſecured by ſome of our {hips : the fleet came 
before Alicant ; the ſeamen landed and ſtormed the town: the 
caſtle held out ſome weeks, but then capitulated, and the ſoldiers 
by articles were obliged to march to Cadiz: ſoon after this, our 
fleet ſailed out of the Straits of Gibraltar, one ſquadron was ſent 
to the Weſt-Indies, another was to he at Laſbon, and the reſt 


were ordered home. 
In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and Gwen; I find in 


the liſt of the allied forces in Spain, there were no more than two > 


regiments in Gibraltar, Elliot's and Watkin's, conſiſting of four 
hundred men each regiment, The French and Spaniſh troops 
being far from that garriſon, and having full employment, re- 
quired no more men in that garriſon ; for Cadiz and Malaga had 
their apprehenſions, as the enemies ſhips dare not appear out of 
port; and there were always ſome of the confederate ſhips riding 
in Gibraltar bay, and the main fleets paſſing to and from Liſbon 
into the Straits, and touching in and at that port; ſo that no dan. 
ger was to be apprehended of an attempt upon that fortreſs, Gih- 
raltar was now found to be a port of the utmoſt conſequence, and 
our fleets conſtantly aſſembled there, and laid their plans of ope- 
ration. After the affair of Toulon, admiral Shovel, in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, who was not a little chagrined at 
the miſcarriage of an expedition, upon which he had ſet his heart, 
having afligned Sir Thomas Dilkes a ſquadron of thirteen ſail for 
the Mediterranean fervice, failed from Gibraltar with the reſt of 
the fleet, conſiſting of fifteen men of war of the line, five of a 
leſs rank, and one yacht: theſe accounts I have taken from the 
continuation of Rapin, to which I refer my reader, I ſhall now 
conclude this chapter, with the loſs of that great admiral Sie 
Cloudeſley Shovel, who, on the twenty-ſecond of October, had ninety 
_ fathom 
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fathom water in the ſoundings (3), and brought the fleet to, and 
lay by from twelve till about fix in the afternoon, the weather 
being hazy ; but then, the wind coming up freſh at ſouth- ſouth- 
weſt, he made the ſignal for ſailing. The fleet ſteered eaſt by 
north, ſuppoſing they had the channel open, when ſome of the 
ſhips were upon the rocks to the weſtward: of Scilly, before: they 
were aware, about eight of the clock at night, and made a ſignal 
of diſtreſs : the Aſſociation, in which Sir Cloudeſley was, ſtruck 
upon the rocks called the Biſhop and his Clerks, and was loſt, 

with all the men in it, as were alſo the Eagle and Romney: the 
Firebrand was likewiſe daſhed on the rocks, and foundered ; but 
the captain and four and twenty of his men: ſaved themſelves in 
the boat. Captain Sanſom, who commanded: the Phoenix, being 
driven on the rocks within the iſland, ſaved all his men, but was 
forced to run his ſhip aſhore. The Royal Anne was ſaved by a 
great preſence of mind, both in Sir George Byng, and his officers 
and men, who, in a minute's time, ſet her top- ſails, one of the 
rocks not being a ſhip's length to the leeward of her, and the 
other, on which Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was loſt, as near as in a 
breach of the ſea: nor had the lord Durſley, commander of the 
St. George, a leſs ſtrange eſcape; for his ſhip was daſhed on the 
ſame ridge of rocks with the Aſſociation, and the fame wave, 
which he ſaw beat out all Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's lights, ſet his 
own {hip afloat. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's body being the next day 
after this misfortune taken up by ſome country fellows, was 
ſtripped and buried in the ſand; but, on enquiry made by the 
boats of the Saliſbury and Antelope, it was diſcovered where he 
was hid; from whence being taken out, and brought on board 
the Saliſbury into Plymouth on the twenty- eighth of October, 
was afterwards carried to London, and decently interred in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, when a monument was erected in honour of the. 


( 3) Continuation of Rapin, Vol. xv1. p. 460, in the year-1707, 
admiral, 
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admiral, who was one of the greateſt ſea commanders of that, or 
any other age; of undaunted courage and reſolution, and, at the 
ſame time, eminent for his generoſity, frankneſs, and integrity: 
he was the artificer of his own fortune; and, by his perſonal mes! 
rit alone, from the loweſt beginnings, raiſed himſelf to almoſt the: - 
higheſt ſtation in the navy: he was born in the county of Suf-! 
folk, of mean parentage, and having an early inclination to the 
| ſea, became a cabbin-boy to Sir Chriſtopher Mingo, and, Improve 
ing daily by quick progreſſes in the knowledge of naval affairs, 
was ſoon advanced to the rank of a lieutenant, and gave early 

proofs of his valour on the fourteenth of January, one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſeventy-three-four, when, being lieutenant to Sir 
John Narborough, admiral of the Englith fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, he burnt in the harbour, and under the caſtle of Tripoli, 
four men of war belonging to the pirates of that place, which 


forced them to accept ſuch conditions of peace as Sir John Nar- 


borough was pleaſed to preſcribe to them: he diſtinguiſhed him 
ſelf in the firſt ſea engagement that happened after the revolution, 
in Bantry bay, on the firſt of May, one thouſand fix hundred and 
eighty-nine, for which he received the honour. of knighthood, 
being commander of the Edgar: he was ſoon after advanced to 
the poſt of a flag officer; and upon the breaking out of the war 
in one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, he was ſent with a ſqua- 
dron of about twenty men of war, to join the grand fleet, and 
bring home the galleons, and other rich booty taken by the duke 
of Ormond and Sir George Rooke at Vigo: the next year he was 
appointed to command in chief the confederate fleet deſigned for 
the Straits, conſiſting of thirty-five Engliſh, and fourteen Dutch 
men of war; and being come into Leghorn road, maintained the 
honour of the Engliſh union flag, and forced the governour of 
that city to give him a royal ſalute, which he had at firſt refuſed 
in that expedition Sir Cloudeſley endeavoured to ſupply the Ce- 
vennois with money, arms, and ammunition; but, for want of 

intel- 
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intelligence, the Cevennois not coming to the ſea ſhore, the ad- 
miral expreſſed a great concern, that he could not relieve them, 
having been always zealous for liberty and the proteſtant religion, 
In June, one thouſand ſeven: hundred and four, he joined the 
grand fleet, commanded by Sir George Rooke in the Mediterra- - 
nean, and had his ſhare in the honour of taking Gibraltar, and 
by his bravery and admirable. conduct in the ſea fight, that hap- 
pened ſoon after, obliging the enemy's van to bear away out of 
the reach of his cannon; and, though but the ſecond in command, 
yet he got the principal, honour of the day, and contributed moſt 
to the preſervation of the confederate fleet: for this ſignal piece of 
ſervice, he was, ſome months after, appointed rear admiral of 
England, and admiral and commander in chief of her majeſty's 
fleet, in conjunction with the earl of Peterborough. In one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fix, he commanded the whole confederate 
fleet, which had on board ten thouſand men, under the command 
of the earl Rivers, deſigned for a deſcent upon France; but being 
detained by contrary winds in Torbay, till the firſt of October, 
the admiral, according to his new orders, failed for Liſhon, and 
from thence to Alicant, where having ſet on ſhore the land forces, 
he returned to Liſbon, to prepare for a greater expedition in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven; and, accordingly, in 
the latter end of June that year, he caſt anchor in the road of 
Nice, where he nobly entertained the duke of Savoy, prince Eu- 
gene, and the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters on board his ſhip, 
and with them concerted meaſures for the attack of Toulon; and 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing eight of the enemy“ 8 * ſhips 
burnt and deſtroyed. 
The ingenious and learned Mr. Borlaſe (4) tell us, that i in a 
cave, on the Scilly iſles, called Porthelik, betwixt the Tolmens, 


the body of this great ſea captain, after his ſhipwreck, was: found 


1 Obſervations on the ancient and preſent fate of the idands of 8 28. p- 27. 
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ndke/ amt not to be diffitigui{hied from the moſt datein de 
under his Cmmand] and that he was here buried; a bank of fand 
offerihg itſelf very opportunely for that purpoſe: From the nature 
of VT se muſt, ſays he, be allowed to have been doubly 
inhuman not to haye buried him, (whoever he was) and is there- 
tore tlie firſt arzument Archytas makes uſe of to ch apr the fame 
wer office after a like misfortune; e i 


382 (801346, 
At tu, nauta, vagze ne parce mars arenæ 
Oſſibus & capiti inhumato 


c en dare 3 Hor. Od. rn, 1. 
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1 1 traveller, and let thy generous! breaſt: . 151 
Gueſs the ſad tale, and bear my bones to . 0 10 lot 
See where, at hand, theſe ſports of as « ol; 
"May N the wiſh'd-for, go a ſandy, Brant „ 1100 


5 : 1 
8 41 C118 


1e body, continues Mr. Borlaſe, was afterwards taken up and 
ed to eGminter-gbbeys. and a. little pit on this e 


green stil ſhews, 
— pulveris exigui parva munera. Ibid; 
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things that have happened upon the coaſts of the Straits, 
and their neighbourhood, as alſo on the waters thereof, I ſhall, 
(before I deſeribe Gibraltar) in ſome meaſure, recapitulate what: 
has been ſaid in the foregoing ſheets; from an author of no ſmall: 
* eſtimation: it is Mr. Sharpe's tranſlation from the Latin of baron 


Holberg's Introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory ; which will give, in 
a 
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a ſhort view, the extenſive. hiſtory of Spain, ſerving to refreſh the 
reader's memory, and give him a, lofty,igdea of; that country: it is 
by queſtion and anſwer, ſhall give. it literally, from the book, 
for, after a I have already ſaid; ee na oceaſon for further 
8 „ * SSH o fort 
"He aka. « hats Spain's hiſtory is to be divided?” .. 1 The Age 
1 hiſtory, continues this author, is divided into ſeveral epochas; 

the firſt contains the ancient ſtate of Spain under the Carthagini- | 
ans and Romans; the ſecond under the Goths; the thied- under 

the Saracens; and the fourth under their own motiatchs. 
What was the ancient ſtate of Spain?“ Spain was anciently 
divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, and therefore expoſed. to the in- 
ſults of other nations, which, at the ſame time, infeſted this re- 
gion, and fixed their habitation in it: the chief of theſe were the 
Celts, who, coaleſcing with the Iberians, gave it the name of 
Celtiberia: : after this, the Carthaginians ſubdued the better part 
of Spain: but they being driven out by the Romans, all Spain 
became part of the Roman empire, and continued m chat e 
tion till the fall of the weſtern empire. 6 ee een, 
I muſt, with all reſpect imaginable to this 1 wp ingeni- 
ous baron Holberg, obſerve, That he mentions the Iberians the 
« ancient inhabitants, and that the Celts, coaleſcing with them, 
« gave it the name of Celtiberia:“ of theſe people I have ſaid 
enough; but I would rather divide Spain into five epochas than 
four, and ſay, that the moſt ancient inhabitants of Spain were of 
the line of Ham, the Mauri, who croſſed the Straits, and were 
very ſoon after conquered: by Hercules with his Phœnicians: now, 
I have ſhewn that Hercules was not of this line; therefore the 
line of Ham was broken in Spain, and elſewhere: theſe people 
migrated apace, and the wealth of Spain occaſioned vaſt com- 
merce from Pheenicia to its ports, particularly Gadira and Car- 
teia; this commerce and wealth occaſioned vaſt emigration from 
Tan particularly Tyre, and elſewhere; they ſpread through 
| Ee 2 — - 


. 17 
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© "lr to the'tiver Ev+6;"the Celts mixing e people, 
Save! it the Name of Celtiberia; but Spaneja;' from whence. came 
Sp ain, "was fromthe more ancient people the Pheenicians, under 
MA ciftha, Of the riches of Spain I have already ſpoke; I 
ſhall only here obſerve, that Spain abounded in mines, and yielded 
fix hundred thoufand pound weight of ſilver, and ten thouſand 

9 Pound in gold, beſides what was coined (17). 

Hannibal opened mines producing four hundred pound whe 
exery year: : and, though there are ſo many ſilver mines now 
worked in Germany, Tacitus ſays, that whether the Gods in- 
tendded it as a pee or not to the en ne bac in no mines | 
in in their e 25 

Baron Holberg then aſks, * What was + Spain's a ancient ſtate 
N © UNAET the Gothic kings?“ 1.4 0070) N 

In the decline, ſays he, of the Roti: empire, ere was 505 
ſeeſſed by Vandals,” Silinge, Suevians, and Alans, and laſtly; by 

the Goths. The empire of the Goths was in its moſt flouriſhing 

5 ſtate under Ricaredus, but declining under king Vitiza, the Goths 
then degenerating from the virtue of their anceſtors, ſunk into 
WOE at length under Roderic, their empire was plainly. at. an 
end; for in his reign, the Saracens, who dwelt in Africa, made 

an irruption into Spain, where having deſtroyed both king Ro- 
deric and his army of Goths, they ſubjugated almoſt all Spair, 
and put an end to the empire of the Goths, which had ſtood 
unſhaken for about three hundred years in Spain: and, that this 
happened in the year ſeven hundred and fourteen. . 

Mr. Sharpe here obſerves in a note, that Julian was governour 
of Ceuta, and that he paſſed into Africa, and engaged Muza to 
undertake the eonqueſt of Spain: that the caliph's general after- 

Wards fuſpecting Jukan, eut off his head in ſeven hundred and 
ſeventeen : that Julian is ſaid to have been provoked to this revenge, 
by Roderic's having violated his daughter; but when Julian db- 

| (1) Holberg's Introd. to Univ, Hiſt: p. 172, note * by Mr. Sharpe. 

” fired 
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Fired! the king to ſend him his daughter, he ſent her, and. had, no 
"'fuſpicion of her father's-treachery,. having juſt before | given. fs 
leave to go to his | goyernment, on the coaſt of Barbary: but 
| Roderic and his brother: Coſſa, had in the year ſeven hundred 
and ten put out the eyes of the Goth Vitiza, and taken poſſeſſion 
of his kingdom: upon which, the two ſons, of Vitiza went into 
Africa with Julian. My author next aſæs, % What was the ſtate 
* of Spain under the dominion of the Saracens! . 
Fpain, ſays he, being ſubdued by the Saracens, the remains of 5 
ths Goths betook themſelves to Aſturia, Biſcay, and other regions 
- 2a near the Pyrenean mountains, and there bravely defending 
themſelves againſt the Saracens, kept poſſeſſion of the old kingdom 
under Pelagius their general, who firſt reigned over the Aſturians. 
In proceſs of time ſeveral principalities ſtarted up in Spain, 
and various kingdoms were erected from lands and cities, taken 
from tlie Saracens, which were united into one family under the 
elder Sancho; ſo that there ſeemed to be an end of the empire of | : 
the Saracens : but after the death of this Sancho, the kingdom 
was divided amongſt his four ſons, which diviſion was the fource 
of many wars: for the Chriſtian princes turned their arms upon 
one another, and wars were carried on, with various ſucceſs, till 
that part of Spain, which was Chriſtian, became reduced to two 
Principal parts, or larger kingdoms, viz. the kingdoms of Caſtile 
and Arragon: this diviſion continued till the year one thouſand. 
four hundred and ſixty-nine, when Ferdinand king of Arragon. 
was joined in marriage to Iſabel, princeſs of Caſtile; for by theſe 
happy nuptials almoſt all the Chriſtian provinces were united as- 
into one family. He then aſks, © What was the cauſe of. the 
« gecreaſe of the power of the Saracens in this period? 
Firſt; Diſſentions and inteſtine: wars aroſe among the Saracerrs- 
themſelves, and there were ſeveral pringipalities, in Spain in con- 
tinual oppolition one to another: Secondly, The Moors were 
wy y degenerated from their old military virtues, and neglect- 
# 


ing 


aw 0 
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ing arms, applied themſelves entirely to ods. dh the 
learned org Kees 18. gelebrated, ha wan the ct 
time every 1 88 neglected and, unknows n . was 7 
principal ſeat of the Mooriſh, Kings, but afterwards, when driven 
by the Chriſtians, to the extreme borders of Spain, it was Gra- 
KN which, at that time, was, eſteemed one of the moſt famous 
cities in all Europe. During this ſtate, they built many cities in 
Spain, which ſtill retain their Arabic names, and the modern 


Spaniſh borrowed much from the Arabic dialect. 
The baron then ei, © Who were the acke of all 
5 Spain; £7 . bod 


Firſt, Ferdinand, by whoſe marriage ple +4 label the e of 
Spain was increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to provoke | the envy. of 
the reſt of Europe: the Moors were not yet driven out of Spain, 
but Ferdinand, having put his own kingdom firſt in order, marched 
againſt the Moors of Granada in the year one thouſand four hun- 
dred and eichty. one, and having taken moſt of their cities, re- 
duced the royal city of Granada to ſuch ſtraits, that Bobadiles, 
the laſt king of the Saracens, was forced to ſurrender: thus the 
kingdom of the Moors, which had ſtood for ſeven hundred years, 
was overſet in Spain: beſides this, Ferdinand carried on many 
others with ſucceſs, and was eſteemed one of the moſt artful princes 
of his time. The Spaniſh inquiſition was ſet up by this king in 
the year one thouſand four hundred and ſeventy- eight, againſt the 
Moors and Jews, who, pretending to embrace the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, relapſed again to their former impieties. About the time 
of the goſpel reformation, this was a horrid tribunal, to the inha- 
bitants of the whole kingdom. In the reign; of Ferdinand, the 
Weſt· Indies were diſcoyered in the year one thouſand four hun- 
dred and ninety-four;; the iſlands by Chriſtopher Columbus, and 
the continent by en üs er. Aaken hat country 


was called 5 3no thor 2d; Yr yiovotb ad nog 
| | Mr. 
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Mt Sharpe, in this paragraph, ” las no leſs than four notes: 
Firſt, That queen Habel is Lad to have mache: a vow.” When her 
| huſband went againſt Granada, not to change her mi, af he 
had taken that city; hence, ſays he; the colour, called after her 
name, Iſabel. In the reign of James tlie firſt of England, the 
ladies here, and in France, wore yellow lace, Which a writer of 
that time ſays was moſt ſuitable to the complexiotis + of many of 
them, on account of their manner of living: but this faſhion * wag: 
diſgraced. by the execution of Mrs. Turner, who, when hanged 
for the murder of Sir Thomas nee was dreſſed in this * 
bw lace, ſaid to have been her invention. ? 

Second note, King Ferdinand is much blamed fo his ingrati- 
tude to the great Gonzales, who had obtained ſo many ſignal 'vic- 
tories for him againſt the Moors in Spain, added the kingdom of 
Naples to the Spaniſh dominions, and one Cen _ F Tencll. 
in three very memorable battles, 

Third note, The inquiſition of Seville, i in the habe of forty- 
years, condemned one hundred thouſand perſons for apoſtacy ; of- 
theſe four thouſand were burnt, and three thouſand were recon-- 
ciled, and the reſt fled into Barbary : by theſe ſeverities, five thou- 

ſand houſes, according to Ileſcas, were deſerted: 5 Beg 

Fourth note, America had been diſcovered before by Martin Be! 
haim, a German of good family: he obtained a ſhip from queen: 
I label about one thouſand four hundred and ſixty, for the diſco- 
very of land in the weſtern ocean, and having found the iſland of 
Fyal, it was peopled, and he paſſed a conſiderable part of his life 
there. In one thouſand four hundred and eighty- ſix he diſcovered: 
Brazil, and the Straits, called afterwards by the name of Magel- 
lan, who, entering the apartment of the king of Portugal, faw a 
map of thoſe parts, which had been made by Behaim, and under- 
took to go thither. This Behaim is alſo faid to have been tlie 
firſt who diſcovered the mariners compaſs. Columbus did not ſet: 


out. a his diſcovery till the year one thouſand four hundred 
and 
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and ninety-two: and Amecicus Veſputios was later % five years. 
'The Welch fay, that it was diſcovered by one of their princes, 
who ſettled there: and ſeveral authorities have been 3 te 
prove that America was known to the Ancien s. 
Baron Holberg goes on, and ſays, that Charles, grandſon to 
Ferdinand by his daughter, was the ſecond ſovereign of all Spain: 
this prince, ſays he, than whom there was none more powerful in 
Europe, fince Charles the Great paſſed the greateſt part of his life 
in travels and in war: for beſides Spain, the provinces of the 
Low Countries, and Burgundy, which he held by hereditary right, 
he was raiſed to the imperial dignity in one thouſand five hundred 
and nineteen : hence he became formidable to all Europe. Fran- 
cis the firſt, king of France, bravely oppoſed himſelf to this rifing 
power, but unfortunately; for as he beſieged Pavia in Italy, 
_ Sighting in a battle, he was taken, and carried captive into Spain, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and twenty-two, and ob- 
tained his liberty upon hard terms, viz. that he ſhould ſurrender 
to the conquerour the duchy of Burgundy, and all manner of 
right to the dominion of Flanders, Artois, Milan, and Naples, 
and give his children as hoſtages; but, having regained his free- 
dom, he entered into an alliance with the Engliſh, Venetians, 
Swiſs, and Florentines, took up arms again, and at length ob- 
tained peace upon more favourable terms in one thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-nine. During this war, Charles perceiving 
that pope Clement the ſeventh oppoſed his deſigns, marching his 
army, he took Rome by force, pillaged the city, and beſieging 
the pope in the caſtle of St. Angelo, forced him to ſurrender: 
after this, under pretence of religion, he undertook to oppreſs the 
proteſtant princes, and having routed their army, took the elector 

of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe priſoners; but fortune now 
no longer ſeemed to ſmile upon him; for being diſtreſſed by Mau- 
rice, the new elector of Saxony, he was compelled to grant a truce 
to the proteſtants, which was commonly called the holy league ; 
! nor 
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nor was he more fortunate in the war he made with Henry the 
ſecond, king of France. Grown weary therefore of governing, 
he reſigned the imperial dignity in favour of his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and conferred Spain, with the kingdoms and provinces an- 
nexed to it, upon his ſon Philip. At laſt he ended his days f in a 
monaſtery, to which he had retired for repoſe. 111375 


Mr. Sharpe, on this part of the baron Holberg, has the follow- 


ing long note: Charles the fifth, ſays he, within a year after he 
came amongſt the Spaniards, rendered himſelf more obnoxious to 
them, than any other prince had ever done, by turning out the 
old ſervants of Ferdinand, who were much beloved, and putting 
into their places Frenchmen and Flemings: he was governed by 
de Chevers, a French nobleman, who ſold the king's ſiſter, a 
beautiful young lady, to the old king of Portugal, who had mar- 


ried two of her aunts, for twenty-one thouſand ducats, and beg- 


ged the vacant archbiſhopric of Toledo, worth forty thouſand 
pounds ſterling, for his nephew, a very young man. By the laws 
of the Caſtilians, which the king was ſworn to. obſerve, no fo- 


reigner was capable of holding any office or benefice, nor ſhould 
any money be ſent out of the kingdom; now ſeveral ſtrangers 


were preferred, and above one million one hundred thouſand du- 
cats had been ſent into Flanders in one year. Theſe, and many 
other public grievances, added to the abſence of the king in Ger- 
many, occaſioned a revolt of the commons, who choſe Giron 
and Padilla for their generals, both of them unfortunate; the 
firſt withdrawing the army from Tordeſillas to Villa-Panda, gave 
the king's admiral, who was at hand with three thouſand diſci- 
plined foot and ſeven hundred horſe, an opportunity of ſeizing 
the former of thoſe places. This error was ſo reſented by the 
army of the commons, that Giron was forced to fly to a remote 


place, and, after the wars were ended, he was baniſhed into 


Africa for life. The brave Padilla was taken after his ar my had 
meanly ſurrendered without ſtriking a ſtroke, and was the next 
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day belwatleil, with John Brava and others Thus endet the wars 
of the commons of Caſtile: Padilla's letter to his lady, juſt before 
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gi ekt e „ 15000 eich ois fiance ee eee 
I your pain did not more enk 10 Waben ls vag b. of my 
life, I ſhould eſteem myſelf entitely happy; for death being a 
thing certain to all mortals, the Almighty ſheweth him a ſingu- 
« hr favour, whom he honoureth with ſüch a one as mine; which, 
though lamented by many, is doubtleſs acceptable in his ſighit. 
It would require more time than I have, to write ſeveral tungs 
« which might be for your conſolation; but as it cannot be al- 
* lowed, ſo neither do I deſire to defer the reception of that crown, 
Which I hope to enjoy: you may, like a diſcreet woman, be- 
* wail your own misfortune, but not my death; for in ſo good a 
«© cauſe; it ought not to be lamented by any. My heart, ſinee 
nothing elſe is left me, I bequeath to you, defiring you to en- 
« tertain it as a thing that moſt affected you. I de not write 
to Pedro Lopez my father, becauſe I dare not; for though I 
was his ſon, in daring to loſe my life, I was not heir to his 
good fortune. I will not enlarge any further, becauſe I will 
not trouble the executioner to wait, nor give way for any one 
to ſuſpect, that to prolong my life, I enlarge my letter. My 
ſervant Loſſa, being an eye witneſs of my end, and one, to 
„whom I have communicated the ſeerets of my heart, ſhall tell 
«« you what cannot be expreſſed herein: fo I reſt, expecting the 
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niſh monatchy was rajſed to its greateſt height: for Henry, king 
of Portugal, dying without iſſu in one thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy-nine, Portugal fell fo the Spaniards, by means of 
which, Philip became maſter of both the Indies, from whenee, as 
from a double fountain, flowed the riches of the world; but the 
revolt, which happened about this time in the Low Countries, 
ſerved to exhauſt this reſervoir almoſt as faſt on the one hand; as 
it was filled on the other, by keeping Philip and his ſucceſſours 
continually employed, at a prodigious expence: ſo that Flanders 
might be juſtly called a vaſt whirlpool, wherein the wealth of both 
the Indies were ingulphed: nor was he more fortunate in the war 
he undertook againſt the Engliſh; for the flect, which was many 
years in fitting out, and called Invincible, and at that time not 
to be matched, was partly deſtroyed by the Engliſn and Dutch, 
and partly by ſtorms and tempeſts. Philip died in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and ninety-eight : he was a prince of a great 
mind; for when news was brought him of the deſtruction of his 
invincible armada, he received it with great compoſure Vapor 
Who hid them fight againſt winds and waves)? 
Mr, Sharpe has the three following notes? 61558 72 
The Spanith fleet had not ſuffered ſo much from ſtorms con! 
N as had been reported. Walſingham wrote to lord ad- 
miral Howard to ſend home four of the largeſt ſhips; giving too 
eaſy credit to the report: to which. the admiral nobly replied, 
That he would ſooner keep them at his own expence, than fend 
them home, till he had more certain advice of the e e n 
pr being diſabled.” ec 
Note the ſecond, Concerning tho Glogs: the Dutch Ws m "this 
defeat of the Spaniſh armada, I do not find by any hiſtorian, that 
there was one ſhip. of theirs, in any of the three famous engage 
ments; nor is theres Dutch ſhip to be found in the fine tapeſtry, 
preſented by them to the Englith, and put up in the houſe of 
7 N but in the account publiſhed in one thouſand five hundred 
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d el ce aha! afterwards teptinted by Millan in one thou- 
fing Fi Hundred and forty-ſix,” under the title of the ſtate of 
Eogland'? in one thouſand five hundred and eighty-eight, it is ſaid, 
p. 399 Cer tain Hollanders and Zealanders offered their ſervice, 
58 according as they are bound, in the end of this ſummer; ſinet 
5 the conflict near Calais, to join with ſome of the Engliſh navy 
« jn the narrow ſeas, to defend the oily of the duke of Par m 

< out of the ports of F landers,” 

Note the third, Speaking of Philip's 150 to has news of: "4 
miſcarriage of his invincible fleet, obſerves, That others ſay it was 
his obſtinacy, and that he was adviſed not to ſend his fleet out, 
in that time of the year, winter ſeaſon,” and long nights: and 
whilſt ſome ſay, he thanked God it was no. worſe, he is charged 
| by others, with {wearing that he would waſte his own crown; but 
he would ruin England and the queen: he had been married to 
Mary, ſiſter and predeceſſour, on the throne, to Elizabeth: but 
he founded his claim to England on his being the next catholic 
prince, deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter. To promote this 
claim, pope Sixtus publiſhed: a. bull abſolving Engliſhmen from 
| their oaths of allegiance, and anathematizing all that ſhould 
reſpect their oath or their ſovereign : and the queen of Scots had 
made over her right and title to —_— in. farc of 17755 'by 
will. | 
: The fourth ſovereign of all Spain, was Philip the third, ade ; 
ear ried on the war as unſucceſsfully as ever againſt the Low 
Countries: but worn out with continual fatigues, and his finances 
_ exhauſted, he entered into a truce for twelve years with the United 
: Provinces i in one thouſand-fix hundred and nine. The next year 
he drove nine hundred thouſand Moors out of Spain; theſe pro- 
feſſed t themſelves Chriſtians, but being deſcended from the Moors, 
they were not believed to be ſincere in this profeſſion. Philip the 
third: died in one thouſand. fix hundred and twenty-one. 
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Mr; Sharpe obſer VES,.. .that. the. bar Ons did; all they: Song. to o pre- . 
vent the expulſion of the Moriſcoes,, but the clergy and. the e com- 


116 


mens were too powerful for them. Money had been levied fro om 
. revenues 55 ſome apy church mene for 10 — con- 


© $ & $* 


. pins bee 2 — ſoon came to \ force. "—_ opened 
againſt the Moors all the horrours of the inquiſition, and of a mi- 
litary power. At firſt the artful Ximenes. tried more gentle means, 
but he ſoon. loſt, both his temper : and humanity,, and treated them 


10 o 


as the worſt; of criminals: after this, they were compelled to be 
r and then, if they deviated from this forced baptiſm, they 
were puniſhed by the inquiſition, as apoſtates, and at laſt they were 
expelled: a fatal blow to Spain, which ſhe can, never recover ſo 


C) NES 


long as. ſuperſtition, lazineſs, and pride influence her inhabitants. 


21454 


This king Philip, under whoſe reign, and by w whole orders, „ 


many cruelties had been executed, is ſaid to have been "ſeized with 


3. 14.3: 


great-horrours at: the approach. of death, and to have doubted, : 
whether the juſtice of God would permit him to be faved. 2 

The rfifth ſovereign prince of all Spain Was Philip. the FIT 
| in the, beginning of. whoſe reign the war with the United Provinces 
broke out again, and continued till the year one thouſand ſix IX hun- 
dred and forty- eight, when peace was made with them at Mün- 
ſter, by which the ſtates of Holland were declared free and inde- 
pendent. This was the riſe of the republic of Holland, which at 
this day (3), for wealth and power, is eſteemed one of the prin- 
cipal ſtates of Europe. ; Now, the power of the Spaniargs' began 


| greatly to diminiſh, Catalonia and Portugal fell off: 11 the fe for mer 
s Te 
was not recovered, under eleven years, the latter could neyer þ 
HL) 9901 | 
reduced, but remains to this day. a ſeparate kingdom from, ain, 
129 12 


; governed by its own kings. | War was alſo , unſucceſsfully carfied 


Ot IN Ya! 14 


0 3) i i. e. When baron Holberg was writing this part of his eb. my 


the eldeſt; M. 


explicit and ſolemn manner, 
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on agalriſt op a Pech for: by the Pytenean treaty' many fair 
totyns in Flanders, together with the country of Ruſeinnon, were 
left in the poſſeſſion of the French. jets the Ge in one 
pr ſix hundred and ſixty- five. * 1 #11436 

The next ſovereign monarch was Charles the, Aids A r waak 
prinde, in whoſe reign Spain did nat meet with a milder fate than 


under his predeceſſours: for whilſt-Tharles carried on a lingering 


war with the Portugueſe, he was forced at length in one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſixty· nine to declare them to be an independent 
people, and in his wars with the French he always had the worſt, 
loſing ſome of the richeſt and beſt fortified towns in Flanders; 
but as his life was not employed to the advantage of Spain, his 
death rendered her the theatre of all kinds of miſeries. This fixth 
ſovereign of all Spain died in one thouſand ſeven hundred, and in 

Him ended, in the male line, that branch of the houſe of Auſtria's 


nor is it unworthy remarking, that his corpſe was the moſt 


wretched reliek of humanity that ever diſgraced the ſpecies. 

The ſeventh ſovereign was Philip the fifth, "hon 8 Fend. 
nand! is the preſent king of Spain. 

Charles the ſecond dying without iſſue, a hl pen 2 
which, as W have ſeen in our own times, continued lang the vex- 
ation of all Europe ; for Philip the fourth, leaving two daughters, 
ria Thereſa, married the king of Franee, the other, 
the emperour, and both thoſe princes took up arms, about the 
right of ſtieceſſion (4). After a tedious war, than which no age 


ever beheld one more ſanguinary or eruel, by the treaty of Utrecht 


in one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen; the diſterenees were 
mpaſed, en condition that Philip, prines of France, thould 


keep Spain and America; the other regions, which hitherte hath 
been ſubject to the Spaniſh dominions, werd W to N 9 Te 
rour Charles the ſath, ii en 19 is D137 It | II. 


WH) Which France has mare re thin e ones ben en oMliged to nne n the aa 


Baron 
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Baton Holberg then aſks,'*/What is the preſent ſtate bf Spain?“ 
The power of the Spaniards was ſo great, under Charles the 
fifth and Philip the ſecond, that it excited fear or envy in the reſt 
of Europe: but that empire, extending over ſo many remote king 
doms and provinces, groaned under its own- weight. There are 
not therefore wanting thoſe who think that Spain is ſtronger ſince 
thoſe provinces have been taken from her, which, for want of 
inhabitants, could never be maintained in dutiful obedience, and 
they aſcribe the cauſe of the diminution of the Spaniſn empire not 
leſs to its own exceflive greatneſs, than to the ſlothful negligence 
of thoſe, who had the ſupreme power after the death of Philip the 
ſecond, when Spain could ſcarce ſupply ſoldiers ſufficient; to gar- 
niſon the caſtles in the conquered provinces, and was at ſuch im- 
menſe expence, in hiring foreign troops, that this kingdom was 
forced to yield up the dominion of the ſeas, for want of a ſufficient 
fleet. Spain, therefore, reduced at preſent to its ancient bounda- 
ries, greatly ſupports, by ſea and land, the glory of her name. 
As for religion, there is no country wherein it appears ſo uniform, 
and where the Romitſh orders are ſo prevalent, which is aſcribed 
0 the tribunal of the inquiſition, the name of which is terrifying. 

I now come to Portugal, once a hdd of. POR ade Fn 
a not be omitted. 5 

Baron Holberg aſkæs, ew: 1s. the hiſtory of Portugal to. 1 
« divided Rei 0 i: 110d brig nome or; 

There are; gal hes e ks a to ha. regarded.,n 
this hiſtory of Portugal. The firſt comprehends the ſtate of that 
kingdom under its own kings: the ſecond under the dominion of 
Spain: the third under its own kings of the houſe of Braganz 

Mr. Sharpe here obſerves, that Braganza is a city in Portugal, 
with the title of duchy, having about fifty boroughs: depending 
upon it, ſituated on the river Sabor, in the mountains near Mi- 
rande, and the frontiers of Galicia. The dukes of l were 


of ite en family of Portugal, and had the privilege. 


. : 
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a canopy with the beg of Spain. They have poſſeſſec the eto 
ever ſince the year one thouſand ſix hundred and forty. * 
Baron Holberg then aſks, © "What x was the * 1 of the king 
e dom of Portugal?” 

Portugal, ſays he, with the reſt ol n fell under thi Moor- 
iſh yoke, when Roderic the laſt king of the Goths was ſlain, and 
long groaned under their tyranny, till a certain prince of the blood 
royal of France, named Henry (5), came to the aſſiſtance of Al- 
phonſus the ſixth king of Caſtile and Leon, who was preparing 
for a war againſt the Moors: he was rewarded by Alphonſus for 
the bravery he ſhewed in fighting againſt the Moors, who gave 
him a natural daughter of his, Thereſa by name, in marriage, 
and with her all that part of Portugal that was then in poſſeſſion 
of the Chriſtians, on condition, however, that he ſhould hold it 
in fief of, and under ſervice to the king. Henry died i in the year 
of Chriſt one thouſand one hundred and twelve. 

Baron Holberg again aſks, ** Who were 8 55 "HON" famous 
of! 7 SW their firſt kings? | 

1. Alphonſus, ſon of the aforeſaid Heir, who, Shot gait 
a victory over the Moors, was ſaluted with the title of king by the 
army. He took many towns from the Moors, and, "amongſt 
others, Olyſſipo, now called Liſbon, and gave crown pieces, or 
bezants, for the arms of Portugal, in commemoration” of the 
ſtandards of five kings, which he took in war againſt the Moors: 
and having won the city of Evora, one of the principal cities in 
Portugal from the Moors, he inſtituted the order of Avis (a bird) 
which was confirmed by pope Innocent the fourth. The knights 
of this order had, for their creſt, to birds fable for their arms, 
acroſs fleur de lis, in field d'or, and: wore a black ciſtercian habit: 
he ſhut 18 7 his mother in a n to prevent her wait ping count 
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650 Heow of at. e of Robert af France.) Hededat ha «ep 
of f Altorga i in Spain, ag 8 ep V 
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Triſtem arc, 
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Triſtemare, to whom he gave his ſiſter, which occaſioned | a war 
between him and Alphonſus of Caſtile,  _ 
- Alphonſus the firſt died in one thouſand « one W 2 
cighty-five. The kings who reigned after Alphonſus were, 
2. Sancho the firſt, a prince, ſays Sharpe, of much more ſenſe 
and courage than the ſecond of the name, his grandſon, who was 
depoſed by the people to. make way for his brother Alphonſus 
the third, and he (Alphonſus) was interdicted the kingdom, by 
pope Alexander and Gregory, which interdiction he deſpiſed : he 
was ſucceſsful in his wars, and died in one thouſand two hun- 
dred and ſeventy-nine. Alphonſus the fourth, a brave prince, 
who waged war both with the Moors and the Caſtilians, and 
afterwards aſſiſted the latter againſt the former, in the famous 
battle of Tarifa, in Spain, in one thouſand three hundred and 
forty : he reigned thirty-two years, and died in one thouſand three 
hundred and fifty-ſeven, aged ſixty-five. He was ſucceeded by 
Peter, a rigorous and juſt prince, who died in one thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty- ſeven. Ferdinand reigned ſeventeen years: in 
the beginning of his reign he had a war with Henry the ſecond, 
king of Caſtile, in which the Portugueſe greatly ſuffered; but this 
was made up by the mediation of the pope. Under John the 
firſt, the ſon of Henry the ſecond of Caſtile, it broke out again, 
but more favourable for Portugal than before. This ſecond war 
was put an end to by the marriage of John with Beatrice, only 
daughter of Ferdinand. He was ſucceeded by his brother John: 
there were three kings of Portugal of this name; the firſt was 
called the father of his country, had been grand maſter of the 
order of Avis, and carried his arms over to Africa with ſucceſs; 
the ſecond was ſevere and great; he quelled a faction at the be- 
ginning of his reign, by beheading the duke of Braganza, and 
other leaders: he was at the taking of Tangier and Azille, and 
gained great honour by his behaviour at the battle of Toro: he 
ſettled plantations in Africa and the Indies, and erected ſeveral 
Vo. IT. | 1868 for- 


* 


ÿ t ne or 
fortificinions at Guinea: he died in one thouſand. Foy! * 
and nihety-five, aged forty-one : the third received an embaſſy 
from the king of Ethiopia, and extended the conqueſts of the 
kings of Portugal in the Indies: he died of an apoplexy in one 
thouſand five hundred and fifty-ſeven, Edward ſucceeded his fa- 
ther John in one thouſand four hundred and thirty-three : he was 

a prince who encouraged learned men, and wrote upon govern- 
ment, juſtice, and horſemanſhip ; but he was not ſucceſsful againſt 


"4 


the Moors: he reigned about five years. Alphonſus the fifth was 


ſurnamed the African, for having taken four cities from the 


Moors: he was beat at the battle of Toro: Guinea was diſco- 
vered by his ſubjects in kis time: he died in one thouſand four 
hundred and eighty-one, in the forty-ninth year of his reign. 
Emanuel was called the fortunate prince, and his reign the golden: 
age: for then was the kingdom of Congo, and ſeveral places on: 
the coaſt of Ethiopia, diſcovered : ſeveral towns in Africa were 
then taken, the Moors expelled Portugal, and the Jews compelled 
to be baptiſed. Sebaſtian made war againſt Abdimelec, and was 
defeated, and being miſſing for ſame time, was reported to have 
been ſlain. In the mean time, the Spaniards invaded the king- 
dom of Portugal. Some years after, a man came to Venice, and 
declared himſelf to be Sebaſtian, and gave ſuch proofs as ſatisfied: 


the Portugueſe, that he was their king, but the Spaniards expoſed. 
him upon. an aſs, ſhaved his head, and ſent him to the gallies, 


and after that to a priſon in Spain, where he died (6). Henry was 
the fifth ſon of Emanuel, made cardinal of Portugal in one thou- 
fand five hundred and forty-two, ſucceeded Sebaſtian in one thou- 
fand five hundred and ſeventy-eight, and died two years after, 
I I ſhall return from this long note of Mr. Sharpe's to baron 
Holrz's account of the moſt famous among the frft np. 9 of 


Portugal. 


* 


185 See a diſſertation i in Oſborne's collection of tracts upon this Seballlan. 
4 Al- 
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fi . Alphonſus. 00 H 11. Edward. 1761 

Ille nan ain, 2, Alphonſus the the 5125 

i7 3 Alphonſus the cond, 13. John the ſecond. TOW 

4. Sancho the ſecond. || 14. Emanuel. 9 35 . 2 

5. Alphonſus the Wel. 15. John the third, . 

6. Dionyſius. 1656. Sebaſtian, 
F. Alphonſus the fonrth,. 1 Henry, who dying * 
8. Peter. VC Spaniards 

V ſeized the e W, 

10. John the Baſtard. F ot hes | 


Holberg then aſks, © What was its ſtate titles theſe kings 8 

Under theſe kings, ſays he, Portugal increaſed ſurpriſingly in 
wealth and power, particularly under John the ſecond and Ema- 
nuel, when the paſſage was opened for a trade to the Eaſt- Indies, 
and the Portugueſe began to engroſs the ſpice trade to themſelves: 
before that, the merchandize of the Indies was carried through 
the Red ſea, and by Egypt to Alexandria, and from thetice*ts 
Venice: but John the ſecond ſent perſons to explore, and they | 
found the coaſt of Africa at the cape of Good Hope. The navi- 
gation. to the Indies was perfected by his ſucceſſour Emanuel: for 
Vaſco de Gama firſt failed to the coaſt of Calecut in one thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-ſeven, and afterwards duke d Albuquer- 
que being ſent, greatly extended the dominion of the Portugueſe; 
the cities of Ormus, Malacca, Cochin and Goa were taken. By 
this means Portugal claimed to itſelf the moſt extenſive commerce 
of Africa and Aſia, to the great vexation of the ſultan of Egypt 
and the Venetians, through whoſe poſſeſſions the merchandize of 
the Eaſt-Indies had uſed to paſs into Europe; and therefore they 
left nothing unattempted, that they might fruſtrate the ſucceſs of 
the Portugueſe, In addition to "theſe advantages, Peter Alvaro 
Caprales diſcovered Brazil in America; fo that Portugal arrived 
at the ſummit of its glory under king Emanuel, 


* 


8 | Mr, 
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A betpe has cupon this the three following notes nd] 
Pitt. The Venetians, ſays he, attempted, but in vain, to, ruin 
this trade of the Portugueſe :- that they even ſent ſhip carpenters 
to the ſultan of Egypt, to build ſhips/for him, that he iht be 
able to deſtroy the Portugal trade in Africa. 
Second note, The expedition of Vaſco de Com 18 is 


wy Camoens, the only poet of any eminence among the Portu- 
gueſe, in his 8 ranked 10 monſieur Voltaire among the 
epic poems. 

Third note, Duke Albuquerque, fo; called Fun. a ſmall town 
in Portugal: he was viceroy of the Indies, but being recalled in 
the year one thouſand five hundred and fifteen, he broke his heart, 
and died the fame year. The king was coneerned for his loſs, 
and made the ſon be called by the name of his father Alphonſo, 
and adyanced him to the HERA S 'T his ſon wrote his 
father's life. 5 5 

_Holberg 1 in the next place aſks, ** What was the tate of rer 
tugal under the Spaniſh dominion?” _ 

King Henry dying without iſſue in one thouſand: five Dunltal 
and ſeventy-eight, there were very great conteſts for the ſucceſſion. 
The chief of thoſe who contended for it, was Philip the ſecond; king 
of Spain, who ſent a powerful army into Portugal, under the com- 
mand of Albano, and ſoon took poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom: 
The Portugueſe ſuffered many hardſhips under this dominion : 
for beſides the Spaniſh yoke, which was grievous to them, they 
made all their enemies appear in arms againſt them, and particu- 

larly thoſe of the Low Countries, who having been forbid to trade 
with the Portugueſe by Philip, began to ſend their ſhips: to the 
Eat Indies; and thus, to the irreparable loſs of Portugal, the 
e commerce was transferred to n where it ſtill 


„ 
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John duke of Braganza, proclaimed king by the Portugueſe, 
| Raving ſhaken off the Spaniſh'yoke' in one thouſand. fix hundred 
and forty: and as Spain was involved at this time in a very cala: 


mitous war with the French, Dutch, and Catalonians, (then 1 in 


rebellion) the new king had time enough to ſettle his affairs (7). 
but all that the Portugueſe had poſſeſſed in India, was ſo entirely 


loſt, that nothing remained to them but Goa: they. were there- 
fore compelled: to make peace with the Dutch. John the fourth | 


died 1 in one thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-ſix. 

Alphonſus the fifth, in whoſe reign the continual war, We 
had ſubſiſted between Spain and Portugal, was ended, and peac 

made in one thouſand ſix hundred and lixty-eight, by which "1 
kings of Spain renounced- all right to Portugal: but Alphonſus 
having put an end to that war, was depoſed on account of his cruel- 
ties, and the ſceptre transferred to his brother Peter, who rei igned 
peaceably 1 es n and: died: in one thouſand ſeven, hundred 


and ſix. © 
John the fifth, under whoſe government a arts «began to fouriſh- 


in that kingdom. 

The laſt queſtion baron Holber 8 aſks, is, * What is. ; the preſent 

ſtate of Portugal? 

Portugal, ſays he, although it may he: ed 8 the- 
ſmalleſt kingdoms in Europe, is yet inferiour to few of them in. 

point of riches: for the vaſt produce of the commerce, which the 

| PR carry on in the Bak chm, Brazil, and other parts 


F — — * 


* John ihe: RY at a ws 3 bee lie war, with =. 
Spaniards, there were found fifty- ſix millions Portugueſe, i in the 
treaſury: ſuch another inſtance as this, is hardly to be found in 
Hiſtory! Portugal has no enemies to fear, but the Spaniards; a and 


(7) By the aſſiſtance of ithe French under-ha Zul in violation of ths! Pyrenean n 
treaty, and by the Engliſh openly ; to whoſe: almoſt incredible; valour he-jowed * 


every one * his — Sharpe. 
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as Spalſi cannot, on account of the ſcarcity: of coin, maintain 
more than twentyr five thouſand ſoldiers in garriſon on the frontiers 
of that kingdom, Portugal can raiſe an army equal to it. There 
is a ſort of equality between them as to land forces, The Portu- 
gueſe ſhew as blind an obedience as the Spaniards to the ſee of 
Rome. They have not much applied themſelves to arts and learn- 
ing, but the king that now — * * encouragement to 


both. 10 | 


CHAP. W. . 


Des16Ns UPON Ginrartas ; 3 BLOCKADE OF CEUTA RAISED 3 
(GIBRALTAR BESIEGED, BUT IN YAING A JO EEAL OF THE 


SIEGE, : 


N the year one «thouſand ſeven eder . eighteen, the town 
of Gibraltar ſeems to have been threatened; for I find that Sir 
8 Byng ſailed to Naples, after he had reinforced the garri- 
ſon of Gibraltar, and had landed ſome troops at Port Mahon; 
and-it is alſo very evident that in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty, the Spaniards intended to have ſurpriſed: this 
important fortreſs, notwithſtanding what they pretended to. the 
contrary: for at Cadiz and Malaga they only hired a vaſt number 
of tranſports of their own nation, but alſo actually detained one 
hundred fail of / Britiſh merchantmen, which were employed in 
ber their troops, ſcaling ladders, and other implements of 
ar: however, the armament was not tranſacted ſo ſecretly, but 

a the miniſtry had timely notice, and diſpatched a courier to 
his majeſty, then in Hanover, to know his royal pleaſure: he gave 
orders for the ſquadron in the Mediterranean to repair immedi- 
atehy to Gibraltar bay. When the order arrived at Minorca, the 
governour (colonel Richard Kane) commanded five hundred men 
to embark with him, as ſoon as the two fifty gun ſhips were fit 


FR receive chem who were at this time heaving down; but ſo 
N OVöoh 6 alert 
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alert were thoſe brave fellows, both ſeamen and ſoldiers, that they 
equipped their ſhips, embarked, and arrived before Gibraltar the 
fifth day after they had received their orders on that iſland. | Here 
providence ſurely interpoſed ; for the very next day after. their de- 
parture, there arrived at Minorca a countermanding order; but 
it was too late, for our fmall fleet was failed, and joined by the 
Dover of fifty guns, the Sheerneſs of twenty, and the Trial ſloop, 
who anchored in preſence of three hundred fail of the enemy, large 
and ſmall, with fifteen thouſand troops, ready to ſcale the walls. 
The enemy's tranſports were covered by ſix gallies of five hundred 
men each, and three ſixty gun ſhips of the iſle of Malta, cunningly 
engaged for this pur Poſe, and likewiſe to protect them from the 
inſults of the Moors, who then were beſieging Ceuta: ſo that the 
Spaniards were playing here a fine game; for, under colour of 
raiſing that ſiege, they equipped this formidable armada, which 
in reality was to have taken Gibraltar by a ſudden aſſault; and 
then to have relieved Ceuta ; and that the equipment of capital 
ſhips might not alarm our nation, was the reaſon for engaging: 
thoſe of Malta: certain it is, that the project was fo far well exe 
cuted, and it is as certain that the place would have fallen into the 
enemies hands, had not our fleet relieved it. Our garriſon at this 
time conſiſted of three very weak regiments; viz. Pierce's, Eger- 
ton's, and Cotton's. Moſt of the officers were abſent: the garr 1— 
ſon was commanded by major William Hetherington, and major 
Batteroux was the other only field officer in the place. The town 
was extremely ſhort of all kinds of proviſions, both in the victual-- 
ling office, and in private families: by a ſtrict ſurvey taxen by 
the acting town major lieutenant Robert Johnſon, no more than 
fourteen days: provitions were found in the whole garriſon; the 
wall in very bad repair, and many Spaniards in the place. Such 
was the poſture of Gibraltar, when our commodore ſent on board 
the Malteſe admiral to know the reaſon of his being in the bay, 


with a threat that if he did not immediately fail, he would en- 
deavour. 


— 
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deavour to force him out. The men of war of Malta did not 
wait the diſcharge of our cannon, but weighed inſtantly. After 
this accident, the marquis de Leda, by order from the court of 
Spain, diſcharged the Engliſh veſſels and ſailed to Ceuta, though 
very reluctantly; for he was of opinion that the place could be 
taken, notwithſtanding the ſmall reinforcement by a ſudden af- 
fault from the iſthmus. Whilſt his troops ſcaled the line wall, 
from the back of the old mole to the ſouth baſtion, his gallies at 
the ſame time were to engage our ſhips, to draw the fire from off 


their troops. I know not how far they might have ſucceeded, 


for the place was very weak, not having twelve pieces of cannon 


to oppoſe them on the line wall. The ſaluting battery was not 
then built, neither was the covert way at the back of the old 
mole made, nor the town battery which had neither rampart or 
parapet, being old Mooriſh houſes, and very eaſy of acceſs, and 


many other places acceſſible for an eſcalade. Colonel Kane brought 


with him a large Tartan laden with powder and ball. Three fifty 
gun ſhips from Sicily put into Gibraltar bay (being in want of 
water) when the Spaniards were preparing the above armada ; 
theſe ſhips offered their ſervice, adviſing the governour to ſend 
for the Mediterranean ſquadron, with a detachment from Mi- 
norca, which offer and advice was rather ſlighted: and after the 


above ſhips had anchored before the place ten days, they weighed 


and ſet fail: this induced the governour to ſend on board and beg 


their aſſiſtance, but he was anſwered that it was too late to call a 


council of war; that they were on their paſſage home, and could 


not anſwer it to his majeſty. Accordingly they ſailed for Eng- 


land, and gave an account of thoſe formidable preparations againſt 
Gibraltar. My lord Portmore arrived in Gibraltar bay, after the 


marquis de Leda embarked for Ceuta, and having ſettled the gar- 


riſon properly, returned to England, as did colonel Kane to Mi- 
norca ; the ſiege of Ceuta was raiſed after the arrival of the Spa- 


niſh troops, who totally routed and diſperſed the Moors, and made 
| _ themſelves 
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emſelves maſters of their entrenchments, camp, and all their 
artillery. Ceuta; had been beſieged for twenty-ſix years by the 
Moors ( 8).. After this fruitleſs attempt, the place remained un- 
moleſted till the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix- 
ſeven; when the Spaniards, conſiſting of twenty thouſand men, 
commanded by the count de las Torres, and reinforced afterwards, 
encamped on the baſe of the hill at the back. and N. W. by N. 


of their lines, before ear. 


A return of the Spaniſh generals md ies that formed the lags: 


Captain general: 


1 * * Fo @ 


blo Y Lieutenant-generals; - 


op 


Marquis Berbom. 
Count Glymes. 
Thomas y Diagues. 

” Count Mortimar. | 

= Villadarias, | 

. Francis! Ribadeo, 


* 2 


* 


4 
0 x { 5 5 15 1 1 + 25 
9 : . 


Brigadiers: N 


6 Marquis Eſpinola. 5 5 | 


Conde de Las Torres. 


" May be e : 
© Joſeph de Caſtro. 


N 


Rodrigo Pelalta. N Ws 


Count Zevegen. 
| Soliſy Yante. | 
Duke de Caſtro y F ayes. 
Marquis Montreal. 
Marquis Torencluſo. 
Marquis Santander. 
Geronimo Solis. 

—— Luoli. 
Count Diedi. 


Adjutant. general: 


Marquis de Torres, major... e Norana. i 


_ Francis Carillo. 


AZ; „ 


Juan de Gages. ty 
Baron Deſertani. 


(65 7 Hiſt Introd, Clarke's Spaniſh Nation, | p. 20. 
n h 


| Quarter maſter general 
Don Friſco de la Rua, 


Brigadiers: 


Three in chief. 
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Brigadiers: 708 Barrack maſter, or maſter of the 
Marquis de Bee. 1 bodgments: ee 
Joſeph Cayora. jorge Caſtro eee 

6ꝙ— 1 ns as Ls a 
Marquis de Caſtelar. Colonel: F 
Duke de Propoti, Pon Rodolpho Aquaviva, | N 
Count Mariani. | 2 © 
Andrew Aliſto. | Commiſſaries in ordinary: 
. re Don Mauricio Sala, and 
Duſme, captain of the gre- "9 — - Levilli, 
nadier n 1 4475 
Commiſaries of war: 
Lieutenant colonel of the Logaeiie” R- 
company of Provoſts: . 
Don Antonio de Sayas. OCarialan. 


ENGINEERS: 


. w 


Lieutenant general Berbom, engineer general, 
Three Directors. RS... 


Brigadier Gaizo, lieut, e. 
Three lieutenant provincials. 
Five commiſſaries provincials. 
Ten in ordinary. | 

Eleven extraordinary. 


Ten in ſecond. _ 
Twenty-three in ordinary. 
Sixteen extraordinary. 


HOSPITAL: 


Don G. Buroſe, ſurgeon general and director. 


Names 
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i Names of the regim 
: Batta- Squa- 
ls nd dnt 28 oh 1 1 drons. 
_ Spaniſh guards 3 HORSE. 
_ \ Walleons = - 3 3 5 
os. -:- 4:7 Barcelona 1 
ET gi Brabant 45 3 
. - + -.» 1.7 Bourbon I 
en een | Calatrava „ 
Batadoli „„ 1 Malta . 1 
Iriſh brigade - - 2 Algarve — 3 
J ite. of 7 Seville 3 
Naples ie 2 Andaluſia 5 Rs 
Limbrick  - = Ss (7H: Total 17 | 
_ Corſica = | - - | 1 8 
Sicily =, -- 1 
Flanders 1 
Antwerp =- - - | 1 
Mons — 1 
. = « « | x 
ds I Rod 1 
Antelinia 3 1 
French dragoons, } 55 
diſmounted g | 
Total- | 29 


Six companies of the corps of carbineers. 
The number of horſe = - « 720 
Number of infantry - - < 18,550 


| Total 19,270 


Before 
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Before they had formed their camp, the miniſtry had notice of 
their proceedings, and accordingly ſent orders to Minorca for co- 
Jonel Kane to repair to Gibraltar, which garriſon conſiſted of three 
regiments commanded by lieutenant colonel Hargrave. At this 
critical juncture, two battalions were ordered home from Mi- 
norca, one of which, viz. (colonel Biſſet s) was ſtopt, by cofonel 
Kane, and carried to Gibraltar. The miniſtry likewiſe ſent Sir 
Charles Wager with fourteen ſail of the line, four frigates. and 
two bomb ketches, with three regiments, which were landed; 
and ſoon after, the garriſon was augmented to the following liſt, 
wherein the ſtrength of the place is ſhewn, in the day the ſiege 
commenced, being the eleventh of February, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty-ſix-ſeven, when the earl of Portmore, being 
captain general and governour, Jaſper Clayton, brigadier gene- 
ral and lieutenant governour, lord Mark Kerr, major general, 
with brigadier general Newton, all then being in that fortreſs. 
Here I ſhall juſt premiſe, that the emperour, who was offended 
with the oppoſition he had met with from Great Britain, in eſta- 
bliſhing an Eaſt-India company at Oſtend, fomented the differences 
betwixt the courts of London and Spain, and was ſo ſucceſsful at 
Madrid, that the Spaniards laid ſiege to Gibraltar. The biſhop 
of Frejus, afterwards ſo well known by the name of cardinal 
Fleury, was labouring to eſtabliſh a general pacification among 
the powers of Europe, and had prevailed upon the emperour and 
king of Great Britain, and the ſtates general to agree with France 
in ſigning the preliminaries for a peace. The Spaniards, who 
wanted a fair pretence to withdraw from Gibraltar, after a fruit- 
leſs ſiege of four months open trenches, where they were ſo 
often foiled and diſgraced, ſoon after acceded to theſe prelimi- 
naries (9). 


(9) Clarke's Spaniſh. Nation,. Introd. p. 22, 23. 
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As to the great difference in reſpect to the ſtrength of the regi- 
ments, it proceeds from their different eſtabliſhments, viz. thoſe 
on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment ſixty private men per company, thoſe 
on the Iriſh K on Gibraltar 1 me 12 8 
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The names of the guards, 
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The governour's guard, conſiſting of 
Rock guard | 
Middle hill 
Willis's battery 
Signal houſe 
©, [South port 

| Caſtle gate 
Main guard 
{On the line 
Water port 
Land port 
Land port augmented at night 
New mole 
Europa advance 
Great Europa 
uarter guards 
Orderly ſerjeants = — 
King and prince's lines 
Eſplanade piquet 
Caſtle picket — 
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Beſides the officers, and men 058 ur for the guards, 
which mounted every evening, and were relieved but once in 
twenty-four hours, there were ordered about forty odd ſerjeants, 
and above one thouſand men every day for work, with their pro- 


per 
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per officers, under the direction of the engineer: one part of this 


number of workmen mounted in the morning, and wrought till 
night; at which time the other greater number that remained, 
mounted by reaſon of the cover of the night, and worked till 
morning: their buſineſs was to carry faſcines, gabions, ſand bags, 


&c. to repair all breaches ſuſtained by the enemy's cannon: ſome- 


times employed in working with ſpades and pick-axes, to dig or 


throw up earth, as occaſion required: ſometimes in tranſporting. 


the cannon and mortars to their platforms, mounting and diſ- 
mounting others, and carrying ammunition: in ſhort, they were 


to do every thing the fervice required; and in order to be more 


active in their duty, they paraded in their waiſtcoats. All thoſe 
men had ſix-pence a day, beſides their pay, for their twelve hours 
work. The Jews were likewiſe employed in carrying ammuni- 
tion to the batteries, and clearing the ditch from the rubbiſh of 
the upper works, beat down by the enemies ſhot. The piquets 
were a corps of reſerve, which only mounted at night, and came 


off in the morning; their buſineſs was to ſuecour and aſſiſt any 


place attacked, thoſe piquets were often, during the ſiege, ordered 
to go a round or two with ſand bags or faſcines, to the ſeveral 
breaches, leaving their accoutrements and arms under the care of 
centinels, in their ſeveral covers, to which places they returned 
after they had carried the faſcines and ſand bags. They accoutred 
themſelves, and laid on their arms all night: the ſubaltern officers 
of the pickets attended their men in the carrying the ſand bags or 
faſcines to the ſeveral breaches. The proper officers appointed for 
attending the workmen, did no other duty, and were ſubalterns 
choſen by the engineer out of the ſeveral regiments, who judged 


them fitteſt for his ſervice. Thoſe officers had half a crown a day 


extra pay, and were diſtinguiſned by the name of overfeers, and 
immediately under the command of the engineer; they relieved 
one another as the workmen did, every twelve hours; their buſi- 


nels was, to fee the men execute the engineer's orders, Such was 


the 
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the ſtate and order of the garriſon, when the enemy who had re. 
mained encamped before the place about two months, and when 
they ſent in our advanced guards, which then were at the wind 
mills, at which place they firſt began to break ground, and erected 
a battery. Colonel Clayton, who had by that time arrived at 
Gibraltar, and was governour, ſent a parley to the enemy, deſiring 
to know the reaſon of their breaking ground before the garriſon: 
they returned this anſwer, © That they were upon their maſter's 
« ground, and were not to be anſwerable to any for what they 
er did.” Upon receiving this reply, colonel Clayton fired a gun 
from the old mole over their heads, as a warning to defiſt from 
their intent, which was on Saturday the eleventh of February, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix-ſeven, N. 8. The 
enemy diſregarded the ſhot, and perſiſted in their deſign of re- 
ducing the garriſon to their ſubjection; which being perceived by 
colonel Clayton, he ordered all the cannon that could bear upon 
them, to keep as briſk a fire as poſſible ; his commands were in- 
ſtantly obeyed, and the garriſon kept as ſmart a fire as was in 
their power, until the enemy had advanced their parallels, and 
completed their batteries, which were finiſhed on the twenty-ſixth, 
when we were obliged to ſlacken our fire by reaſon that the powder 
was too faſt expended. The Spaniards, having all their batteries 
complete, opened them with great fury W the een works 
of the place as follows: vi 

Orders that were given out in the Spaniſh camp the twenty⸗ 
ſecond of February, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix- 

ſeven, the day they opened their batteries, 15 made a oc ag a 
- poſition of their works. e 

Marquis Eſpinola, general of the as Rodrigo Pelalta, the 
marquis de las Torres, major generals of the trenches : officers for 
the piquet ; don Francis Carilla Caſabeo, Eſtorga, and Juan 
Dios. By divine aſſiſtance, this day is to be put in execution the 
opening of our works and batteries againſt the garriſon from the 

Devil's 
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Devil's tower (now named St. Pedro) through the middle of the 
ſands to the weſt ſtrand: the parade of arms is to be eſtabliſhed 
on the eaſt ſtrand near the Genoeſe cove which are to communicate 
with each other as far as the firſt battery towards them, and the 
reſt from off the entering trenches to lie in the main trench for a 
guard: the troops that are to mount in the trenches are the bat- 
talions following: the firſt battalion of Spaniſh guards, the firſt 
battalion of Walloons, the firſt regiment of Granada, the firſt re- 
giment of Naples and the regiment of Flanders, all under the con- 
duct of the marquis Eſpinola Rodrigo Pelalta, and the marquis de 


Torres, major; and the ſaid battalions are to ſtand to their arms 


without beat of drum exactly at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and to march in front of the Spaniſh brigade, and from thence 
to their reſpective guards whereto they ſhall be detached, and 
there obſerve the orders that ſhall be given them on their march 
under the foot of the hill, and to leave none in their camp but a 
quarter guard to take care of their tents, and the grenadier com- 
panies are to be formed in the front of the detachment for a cover. 


Twelve hundred workmen to be warned at the fame hour to 


parade at the park of artillery, and there receive ſhovels, fifty 
hoes with three piquets to a faſcine ; the lieutenant general to 
be with the ſaid workmen, one hundred horſe for the ſame effect, 
and to take up the ground from the firſt parade of arms to the 
tower of St, Peter, where is to remain a reſerve: the major gene- 
ral is to take up the ſecond parade of arms from the eaſt ſtrand to 
the Genoeſe tower, and to detach two officers with thirty men 
each to take up the ground from the Genoeſe cove to defend the 
corner of the rock, in caſe of a ſally from the garriſon, Accord- 
ing to the number of men that mount in the trenches are to be 
detached two hundred men to communicate with the lieutenant 
general to St. Peter's tower : the brigadier-general to run his 

trench from the Genoeſe cove till he joins the ſituation of the firſt 

battery, one colonel with three hundred men armed to follow them 

vol. II. I 1 | from 
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| from St. Peter” s tower to the battery; in the front of them is to 
march one Heutenant colonel with one hundred men armed into 
the line; the company of grenadiers of Victoria's regiment; fifty 
French dragoons, and forty horſe to remain at the weſt ſtrand, 
leaving open the tower between the two batteries to obſerve the 
motion of any attack that may be made, or alarm, or defend the 
ſtrand in caſe of a ſally from the garriſon: each of the battalions 
above-mentioned to ſend five men with their officers to form a 
piquet at their front which are to work according to the direction 
of the lieutenant general: the bloody hoſpital to be in the rear 
of the communication. The regiments to detach one hundred 

and twenty men each for work with one captain, four ſubalterns, 
and eight ſerjeants, the piquet of Voltomia's regiment to mount 
at night at the tens battery and diſmiſſed in the morning. 

On the twenty-third of F ebruary, Vat night, before the trenches 
were relieved, happened a falſe alarm by a difference between the 
men in the trenches who left their trenches to quarrel, the guards 
in the far trenches, thinking it was a ſally, fired upon them; the 
others, thinking it might be ſome diſembarkation, returned the 
fire, and fo continued, till ſome of the officers finding the mif- 
take, returned with their men to their trenches : after the ſkirmiſh 
was over, there were found above twenty killed on each how, and 


ſeveral wounded. 
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The enemies batteries which fired againſt the place with their aumber of cannon and mortars, and the deſcription 


as. 


"of the places at which they fired. 


| 


— 


2 
The names by which the Engliſh diſ- The name by which What part of our fortifications theſe batteries 5 Z 
tinguiſhed the enemies batteries. Fl IS. adn, fired at. 215 
ERA „ I | Sagainft Willis's battery erected on an emi- || 
The four gun battery Sants Iſabella nence of the rock to the ſouthward - - 7 
The ſox gun battery - - +- |San Joſeph - = jagainſt the curtain or grand breach - - - 6 
The twenty gun battery - - - |Santa Barba - - ne he FRY FOO * N 8 A 
| _ | F againſt the old mole which runs into the 
The broken tower battery Dacbgian „ bay for theker coats e,, 
The royal battery .-. - El Conde - - - [againſt the breach, and againſt Willis battery” 21 
The battery of the mill El Morelino - - [againſt Willis's battery ated ho 20 
The ſix gun battery by the ſtrand San Carlo - - againſt me eg mae... 3 » Fo} 
Firſt baſon of mortars - - - V 4 «wks 4 13 3 
Second ditto ? . batteries de los ſung into the town amoftglt the houſes at 5 
* 3 N E Mortars Willis's battery, and in the other fortifications 5 
. : Total 89 13 
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Batterie erected by * enemy which gig, not fire againſt the town. 
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Faſcine battery El Primero Levant. 


I [The horſe-ſhoe battery - El Second Levant. 


Teſſe, in honour of the 


general's quarters N 
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Rout” battery pointed to the Me- 
diterradean to cover their boats 
that brought the faſcines 15 
the ſiege, and never fired but 

one ſhot, which was againſt a 
LC twenty gun ſhip of ours J 

A battery made 1n the nature of} 
a horſe-ſhoe pointing to the 
Mediterranean, but never fired 
a ſhot ttt 

A battery pointing to our bay, 
and on February 12, 1726-7, | 
early in the morning, fired 
ſmartly upon Sir Charles Wa- 
ger's ſquadron, then lying at 
anchor in the bay, which 
obliged him to move his ſta- 
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This account I copied from minutes taken by an officer on the 
ſpot: however, as I have likewiſe ſeen a printed account annexed 
to the plan of the mountain and bay, done by Sir Ch—s A—s 
and ad — 1 K——les, I thought it would be ug e in me to 
paſs it in lens, which account is as follows: 3 | 
fo 4 5 | Guns 
| Wind-mill blttery int W mole, of An O08 
Royal battery againſt the town and Willis's, 1 
Second battery againſt the male, of - = - - 6 
Thin e inst the mole, of =o = e 12 
Three batteries againſt the town, lines and ka ad 
Willis, 6ʒ⸗ni erin; 2; [is 8, and l 
And one more 2gainſt Willis's, of — 
Which enfiladed the lines by ricochet oy and aſt, : 
| one of VVU»'lil {Bt D The 5 7 
. Againſt the caſtle; in all - - - < = - | 
moſt of which were braſs; they had likewiſe e ied _ 
tars and forty-eight ſmall ones; in all, ſeventy-two. The garri- 
ſon mounted againſt the enemy on the grand battery twenty-one, 
on the mole twenty-three, in the prince's lines two, Willis's nine, 
in and on the ſide of the Mooriſh caſtle five; in all, ſixty, which 
was thirty-ſix ſhort of the enemy. The cohorns, howitzers, and 
large mortars in the place were one hundred and thirty five, which 
were ſixty- three more than the enemy. 
From the above batteries of the Spaniards, they fired at the rate 
of ſeven hundred ſhot an hour, which laſted from break of day 
till twelve o'clock, and from one until ſun-ſet, and this cannon- 
ading and bombarding laſted twelve days, and then ceaſed, on 
account of their running almoſt all their cannon : however, they 
ſtill perſevered in carrying on the ſiege, and kept a ſlow firing till 
the eleventh of June, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty. 
ſeven, and at ten at night a parley came into the garriſon with a 
ceſſation: the gentleman that brought it was a native of Ireland, 
whom 
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whom they ſuffered to enter the garriſon unhoodw/inked; he was 


prodigiouſly ſurpriſed to find (contrary to his, or any of the Spa- 


niſſi army's expectations) the ditch quite clear, and a retired 
faſcine battery on the rampart of the grand battery, and the gar- 
riſon as well prepared for enduring a ſiege, as at any period from 
their firſt breaking ground. I muſt obſerve, that my lord Portmore, 
who came with the detachment of guards, took the command 
from colonel Clayton, being governour of Gibraltar. Colonel 
Lacy ſettled the ceſſation with his lordſhip, which was in ſubſtance 
as follows: that the Spaniards were to ceaſe firing, as was likewiſe 
the garriſon; and that they ſhould forſake the mine, which they 
had made under Willis's battery, which was accordingly obſerved 


on both ſides ; but upon the enemy's taking poſſeſſion a ſecond 


time of the ſame mine, it was by the garriſon looked upon as a 
breach of the ceſſation, and the garriſon was going to fire upon 


them, in order to make them quit the ground, and to oblige them 


to level their approaches and batteries, which was omitted in the 
ceſſation: but for private reaſons it was omitted, and the enemy 


took their time in drawing off their cannon and mortars, and then 
retreated to their different cantonments, and ſo ended the ſiege. 


The Spaniards never made the leaſt attempt by ſea to reduce the 
garriſon, ſo that the town had an open communication, protected 
by the fleet, which was of great ſervice, as the place was ſupplied 
with proviſtons from Barbary, and likewiſe with faſcines, which 
were made near the garriſon of Ceuta, The garriſon of Gibral- 
tar loſt very few men in the courſe of the ſiege, and fewer officers; 


but ſoon after the ſoldiers, through exceſs of drinking and want 
of exerciſe, died in vaſt numbers: for it is computed that five 
hundred were buried in three months. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, 


that the mine under Willis's battery was originally a cave, the 
entrance of which was twenty feet in diameter, and à little way 
within, and on the right inclining under Willis's, branched off 
another cave of the ſame diameter, at the end of which being fire 
OD feet 
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feet broad and five feet high at ninety feet diſtance from the en- 
trance, the enemy began to cut a way in the rock, in order to 
lodge their mine under Willis's, which they propoſed blowing up; 
but after all their great labour, the rock being exceſſive hard, they 
only mined ten feet, and no more. I have heard ſome people 
ſay, there was no cave, before the Spaniards made one by blow- 
ing for a lodgment for their mine; for, ſay they, there was a vein 
of earth in the rock, which the enemy perceiving, were by that 
means tempted to blow up the galling battery of Willis's : how- 
ever, there was a cave, becauſe I have been credibly informed by 
thoſe that have been in it: it is now filled up, and faced with 
ſtone, and the earth taken from the foot of it, where the entrance 
before was; therefore it would be difficult for the enemy to lodge 
themſelves in it, were they to attempt a third ſiege. I have often 
viſited this blind before the cave, and muſt confeſs I could not 


diſcover, either above, below, or on any fide, the leaſt ſigns of 


veins of earth, but rather to the contrary ; for the rock on this 
ſide is of a very hard nature, between the purbeck ſtone and baſtard 
marble; and I may venture to ſay, that there are no veins of 


earth in any of the perpendicular ſides of this rock, whereas caves 


there are many: neither is it natural that here ſhould be veins of 
earth in the ſolid rock, becauſe here is ſo general an inclination 
to petrefaction, and of courſe the vein of earth, had there been 
any, would have felt the ſame natural impulſe at the ſame time, 
when the hill firſt felt that ſtroke of Providence: but before we 
conclude this chapter, it may be requiſite to give a more particu- 
lar account of the ſiege of twenty-ſeven, and having been favoured 
with an exact journal thereof, I take the liberty to inſert it. 

This journaliſt 1s pleaſed to inform us, that on Thurſday, Fe- 
bruary the ſecond, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, 
O. S. lieutenant general Clayton landed from on board his majeſty's 
ſhip Tyger, in fifteen days from Portſmouth, and found count de 
las Torres encamped within a league of the town with a body of 
fourteen 
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' fourteen or fifteen thouſand men: Sir Charles Wager, with a 
ſquadron of ſix ſhips, having on board three companies of colonel 
Anſtruther's, eight companies of colonel Diſney's, and fix of co- 
N Newton s regiment, which were landed. 1 

Friday the third. 

As were the remaining companies of the ſaid regiment, except 
one of colonel Newton's, and two of colonel Anſtruther's, which 
ſtill remained on board. 

Thurſday the Ann 

Betwixt the third and ninth, nothing extraordinary happened: 

the governour frequently viſited the ports and fortifications. 
Friday the tenth. 


The Spaniards being ſeen in the evening to bring down near 


the mill great quantities of gabions, faſcines, and working tools, 
the governour thought fit to call a council of war of the command- 
ing officers of the ſeveral regiments: early in the morning we 
diſcovered the Spaniards working on a battery by the mills. 
_ Bu Saturday the eleventh. 
At nine in the morning, Mr. Cockayne, the governour's "fecre- 
tary, was ſent to the count de las Torres, with a letter from the 


governour, in purſuance of the reſolutions of the council of war: 
at eleven he returned with the count's anſwer, which not giving 


ſatisfaction, at four in the afternoon a gun was fired over the bat- 


tery where they were working, in order to make them deſiſt, but 


they continued to work: in an hour after, we fired again from 
the old mole and Willis's battery, and fo continued. 
Sunday the twelfth. 

This day came in fifteen deſerters, and one priſoner was made, 
being taken within the advance guard; the firing continued from 
Willis's, the old mole, and prince's lines all day and night: the 
enemy having on Saturday night broke ground at the Devil's 
tower, and thrown up three lines, two within ſome few paces of 
one another, and one upon the right parallel, extending towards 
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the mill, which made us fire from Willis's battery both cannon 
and ſmall arms, and a great many ſhells; and ſo it continued all 
night, as alſo from the prince's lines and the old mole at their bat- 
tery by the mill : about four they were ſeen carrying off an officer : 
this morning they fired at the Portland man of war from their 
battery, ſhe lying neareſt; on which the admiral hoiſted a red 
flag on the main-top-malit head, then the * returned the 
fire, and nh her birth, 
Monday the thirteenth. 

The enemy joined their parallel laſt night, which 1s all er 
could do: laſt night came in the Cruizer ſloop, and another ſhip 
with proviſions from Tetuan, and a letter from the baſhaw to the 
governour. The admirals with their ſquadron ſailed to the weſt- 
ward, but the wind coming about, they were obliged to come to 
an anchor: about five in the evening, the men of war's boats took 
a ſietia (or ſmall bark) in the bay going to the enemy with planks, 
eight butts of wine, and one of brandy : the fire was made briſkly | 
on their battery, and the ſmall ar ms from the Pr ince's lines and 
Willis's on their trenches. 

| Tueſday the eren 

The enemy carried on a line of communication about two hun- 
dred yards towards their battery, but a great way from the town: 
in the evening, the admirals came into the bay, and anchored: 
our firing continued all day from the king's and prince's lines, old 
mole, and Willis s battery. 

Wedneſday the fifteenth, 

The firing continued, and the enemy carried on their line of 

communication towards the battery. | 
Thurſday the ſiateenth. 

Laſt night came in a deſerter: he ſays our cannon and ſhells 
and the firing from the ſhips have done execution, as alſo the 
mines, where the rocks have killed and wounded ſeveral. The 
eacmy worked very little laſt night, but were diſcovered repairing 

| a 
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a battery on the weſtern ſhore, in order to hinder the ſhips from 
_ on them. 


| Friday the chess 
This morning ſailed Sir Charles Wager and admiral Hopſon, 
leaving behind them the Tyger, Wincheſter, Swallow, and Port- 
land, two of which are cruizing behind the hill. Laſt night the 
Wincheſter ſent in two boats taken from the e wrought 
very little laſt night. 

Saturday the eighteenth. 

The enemy went on very flowly; it rained pretty hard this 
morning, and the Spaniards were diſcovered to throw out a vaſt 
quantity of ſand from their trenches, which the violence of the 
eaſt wind had blown into them : they began upon a battery to the 
left of the mill, which in all probability they intend to join to the 
Kar Sunday the nineteenth, 

Laſt night it rained very hard, which prevented the enemy from 
working: our cannon and mortars fired upon them: this morn- 
ing came in one of the tranſports from Corke: off cape Spartel ſne 
met with Sir Charles Wager, who took two companies ſhe had 
on board of colonel Hay's regiment, and put the men on board 
the ſhips of his ſquadron, and ſent the tranſport in, being appre- 
henſive the enemy's row-boats might attack and take her. 

| Monday the twentieth. 

-Nothive extraordinary happened this day: the fi from the 
town continued ; the rain hindered the enemy from working much, 
Finz begun a new parallel, but advanced it very little. 

Tueſday the twenty-firſt. | 

L“.aſt night the enemy wrought but little: a ſerjeant who de- 

ſerted, reports, that the enemy's batteries are ready to fire: the 

fire from the town continued as uſual. ; 
Wedneſday the twenty-fecond. in 
This morning, at break of day, the enemy began to fire from il 
their batteries conſiſting of eighteen pieces of cannon, and two 
'S k 2 mortars : 
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mortars: both ſides fired very br iſkly ; their weight of fire was 


chiefly at the prince's lines and Willis s, where a man of colonel 
Anſtruther's regiment was killed: their work laſt micht was a Z1g- 
zag to cover their battery. _ 
._ Thurſday the twenty-third. 
The enemy carried on a line, which went through the garden 
towards their long line of communication, and joined parallel 
with the work in the blown- up tower, and brought it down to 


the ſtrand: both ſides made a briſk fire. This morning a centinel 


in the prince's line had his head ſhot off. Colonel Kane failed i in 
the Solebay for Minorca. 
| Friday the ee ee 
The enemy repaired their batteries which had been e 5 
and worked a little in their trenches: the fire was pretty briſk on 


both ſides: they diſmounted a gun in the prince's line, but ano- 


ther was ſoon mounted in its place. A man of colonel Anſtruther's 


was hurt by. the ſtones at Willis' s: a deſerter came from the ene- 


my, by the back of the hill, and was fetched from thence by a 
man of war's boat. 
Saturday the twenty- fifth. 

The enemy fired very little all night: this morning we find 
they have begun another battery on the left of the other, but two 


: hundred paces advanced, and they have laid out eighteen em- 


braſures. Sunday the twenty-ſixth. 
Laſt night the enemy worked on their new battery, and car- 
ried on their approaches by the water ſide, notwithſtanding the 


continual fire that was made upon them: the men of war's boats 
took a bark laden with faſcines, and another with ballaſt: this 


evening ſome ſhells blew up at Willis s, but did no harm: our 


Monday the ee ee 
Laſt night the enemy wrought but very little: this morning 


came in a prize, the Royal Oak, taken off Cape Spartel of thirty- 
two 
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two guns, one hundred and fifty men, laden with wine, brandy, 

and oil, bound for Carthagena in the Weſt-Indies: by her came 

two companies of colonel Hay's regiment, taken out of the tranſ- 

port by Sir Charles Wager: it has rained and blowed very hard 

thus day : our fire continued though rather leſs than before, 
Tueſday the twenty-eighth. 

The enemy worked but little, the rain continuing: the two 
companies of colonel Hay's regiment commanded by captains 
Powel and Montgomery, were landed. The fire continued from 
the garriſon : a gun diſmounted at the head of the prince's line. 

Wedneſday March the firſt. 
This day being the princeſs of Wales's birth day, at noon three 
vollies were fired from all the guns and mortars that could bear 
on the enemy: came in ſix deſerters by the back of the hill: they 
ſay they are endeavouring to undermine and blow up Willis's bat- 


tery: in the evening came in a trumpet with letters for the gover- 
nour and captain Davis, with an account that the ſietia, which 


the latter had fitted out to cruize, was caſt on ſhore by the vio- 
lence of the weather, near the Spaniards battery, and the people 
in her, being a lieutenant of the Wincheſter, twenty-four ſailors, 
one ſerjeant and two men out of each regiment in the garriſon 
were made priſoners. The Lime man of war came in from Port 
Mahon. The enemy wrought but little, except clearing their 
lines from the ſand which the violent winds had blown in among 
them. 

| Thurſday the ſecond. _ 
This morning a drum of the garriſon was ſent by fea to the 
count de las Torres concerning the priſoners, offering in exchange 
as many men from the prize: the enemy have begun to raiſe ano- 
ther battery about two hundred paces nearer than the ſecond : a 
gun ſplit this morning at Willis's, killed one man, and wounded 
another: at three in the afternoon the drummer returned with 
count de las Torres's anſwer to captain Davis about the priſoners : 

5 a 
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a general court martial was held this day on a ſoldier of colonel 

Egerton $ regiment for murder: he was condemned to die. 
Friday the third. 

The enemy working on their new battery, and this morning 
they began to fire from the ſecond battery with twenty-one guns, 
and broke a gun upon the curtain of Land port; the ſame day 
came in a deſerter : they fired very briſkly at different places, and 
we on our part anſwered them : they have made ſeveral ſmall 
breaches in the prince's line, which are repaired with ſand bags: 
our two guns on prince William's battery in the lines are of no 
ſervice; the one being diſmounted by the enemy, and the mer- 

lons beat down : the governour ordered the other to be this night 
diſmounted and carried off. | 
Saturday the fourth, 

The enemy continued to work on their battery, and made an 

. urs and threw up two lines to ſecure it: a deſerter came 

the enemy fired all day long very briſkly, and we the ſame: 
a $7 he came into the convent (the governour's houſe) but did no 
harm. A ſoldier of 3 8 regiment was killed in the prince's 
line. 


| sunday the fifth. 
This morning, captain Holman of the artillery was killed on 
the royal battery. A man of Biſſet's was killed in the covered way 
at Land port, being a centinel. A grenadier of Anſtruther's regi- 
ment had both his legs ſhot off by a cannon ball in the ſtreets : 
three more deſerters came in: this day it rained violently, and ſo 
continued all night. The enemy worked on their new battery, 
and formed a new parallel : they fired very N and we as 
uſual. 


Monday the ſixth. 
Laſt night two men of lord Mark Kerr's deſerted, both French- 
men. This day about noon a gun burſt on Britain's battery, 


which killed one man, and wounded another ; this afternoon we 
ES had 
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had ſome ſhowers of rain: at night the Colcheſter man of war 
came in, and brought a company and a half of colonel Hay's re- 
giment, which ſhe took from on board a tranſport in Lagos bay : 
the * as uſual. | 

Tueſday the ſeventh. 

| The enemy wrought laſt night at their new battery, and threw 
up another intrenchment for its further ſecurity z they fired very 
hard all day, and in the afternoon we ſaw their army drawn out, 
and they made a feu de joye. 

| Wedneſday the eighth. 

This morning the enemy opened their new battery, and fired 
fifteen guns from it, this is chiefly levelled at the old mole: a gun 
burſt, and wounded a man of general Pearce's l 
Thurſday the nintn. 


They worked but little laſt night, and that was to ſtrengthen 
their line: the Durſley galley came in from Liſbon laſt night with 


money for the garriſon: he brings advice, that ſome Spaniſhn ſhips 
from the Havannah, under the command of admiral Caſtinetta, 


were got into Cadiz; and that they had on board eight million 


pieces of eight: this we ſuppoſe occaſioned their feu de joye the 


other day: they have fired this morning but very little, which we 
apprehend proceeds from ſome diſorder in their batteries. This 
afternoon Mr. Kenwarick, a volunteer, had his arm ſhot off by a 


random ſhot in the great ſtreet. At night a deſerter came in, 
who ſays, their batteries are in great diſorder, eſpecially their et : 


a gun diſmounted on Britain s battery. 
Friday the tenth. 


The enemy worked laſt night on a bomb barnits, chat repaired 
their other batteries. This morning they threw a great many 


ſhells at the front of the town: our fire was as uſual: a thirty- 


two pounder burſt on Britant's . m A ane and a 
man of Biſſet's. 


Saturday 
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5. Saͤaturday the eleventh. 

Te enemy wrought laſt night at their new battery: their other 
batteries were very ſilent all this day, which we imagine proceeds 
from ſome unforeſeen difficulty: a deſerter came in laſt night, he 
reports their army to be ten thouſand ſtrong effective men; he 
ſwam from the mill battery to Water og the _— 1 at el 
on their bomb battery. LIM 


nt Sunday the twelfth. 

This morning came in two deſerters, who ſay, they have fifty- 
ſix pieces of cannon, which is their whole number being in their 
park, and three mortars mounted: their mine goes on but ſlowly, 
the rock being very hard. A man of general Pearce's had his 
arm ſhot off in the ſtreet. At four o'clock in the afternoon, a 

flag of truce came in from the camp, with a French merchant, 
who came about the prize ſent in by admiral Wager: at eight at 
night he returned and carried fifty- ſix piſtoles for the ſubſiſtence 
of the priſoners. About nine came in two deſerters: the enemy 
n but little, and threw but few ſhells. | 110 28? 1 

TPauueſday the fourteenth. Sumo ach 

l ben wrought but little laſt night, nd os to femmes: 
their lines: a gun burſt this morning at the old mole head, and 
killed a man: a ſhell fell into the guard at the rock above the 
prince's line, and killed a man of Biſſet's. This evening came 
in a mne the batt. s batteries have been waits RN all bene 560 

1 4 Wedneſday the fifteenth. 11 4000 J 
Laſt plate came in a deſerter, a ſerjeant : lord Forbes bend 
in a Spaniſh man of war, with forty- ſix guns mounted, taken by 
the Royal Oak; ſhe is called Noſtra Sennora de Roſaria. A trum- 
pet came in this evening with letters from tlie count de las Torres 
t captain Davis, and the captain of the firſt prize. A ſoldier of 
Biſſets wounded in the lines: the enemy fire the ſame as ee 
day. We ſaw twelve gavats fror the welt 80 to Kaum dee 


moleſted by bir feet. % / of ente Jeu ν h jane 
= OY Bo, They 
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| Thurſday the ſixteenth. 

Came in a deſerter this morning: a drummer was ſent to the 
camp with an anſwer from lord Forbes and captain Davis, and 
ſubſiſtence for the ſeamen. The enemy threw about thirty ſhells 
laſt night, and this morning began to fire briſkly, and throw ſhells, 
and fo continued all day: we the ſame. The Durſley and lord 
Forbes failed for Liſbon, and a great many merchant ſhips with 
them. A man of Biſſet's had his arm ſhot off in the lines, and 
another of lord Mark Kerr's in the great ſtreet by a ſhell. The 
drummer returned with an account that count de las Torres is 
ſick. | 

| F 885 the ſeventeenth, 
The enemy worked very little. This morning came in a de- 


ſerter: they fired little, but threw a great many ſhells, which 


did little damage, and only wounded two men. Nothing elſe ex- 


traordinary happened. 
Saturday the eighteenth. 


The enemy 's work laſt night was only to ſtrengthen their 525 8 


This morning a mortar burſt at Willis's, but did no miſchief. At 
ten, captain Pettit, an Iriſhman, in the Spaniſh ſervice, came to 
Land port with letters to captain Davis and lord Forbes, with 
which he was ſent on board, and returned by ſea; the captain and 


another perſon that was taken in the Roſario going with him, they 


having leave to go to Cadiz upon their parole for fifteen days : the 
governour ſent a meſſage by the captain to count de las Torres to 
defire he. would fend no more by land ; but if he has any thing to 
offer, to ſend by ſea. 
Sunday the nineteenth. 
The enemy made very little progreſs in their works, and fired 
very little: a gun burſt on Britain's battery, broke a gunner's leg, 


and diſmounted another gun. A flag of truce came to the new 


mole, with the Spaniard that went from this to go to Cadiz, the 
count de las Torres telling him, he would not let him return to 
vo L. 11, LI his 
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'” A JON, OF THE SIEGE. 
his impriſonment, ſo he choſe ape back. In the dine 8 Hes 
fired more than uſual. A F e bits 2 J rte 
Otti Monday che e 5 

The enemy . laſt night on their batteries to repair 1 11 
damage they had ſuſtained by the weather and our batteries: they 
fired very little laſt night: about ten in the morning they ſhot down 
ſome of the palliſadoes in the ditch of Land port, that were ſetting 
up, and a ſhell beat down ſome more of them: in the evening 
came from Cadiz, in a French merchant ſhip, one Mr. Hay, an 
Engliſh merchant, with letters for Sir Charles Wager. A flag of 
truce came from camp about exchange of priſoners to captain 
Davis, and ſoon afterwards returned. A man of Pearce's ant 

155 Tueſday the twenty- firſt. HE} 

The enemy's work laſt night was on their new battery for mor- 
tars, towards the eaſtern ſhore, intended, as we judge, to play on 
Willis's and the prince's lines. This morning came in a deſerter. 
The Portland got under ſail to go to Sir Charles ese but was 
forced to came to an anchor again. I 8 Kl 

1:36 Wedneſday the twenty-ſecond.” 1 int egg 

This morning came in three deſerters. It mand ied 8 om 
two in the morning and continued ſo all day, which has prevented 
our judging what their works have been. A n n! * 
negligence 1 in loading a gun at Willis's. Ao ach 10075 
| Thursday the twenty third. % 

The rain continued very hard all night and part of: 550 15 
but notwithſtanding, they have perfected the bomb battery near 
the Devil's tower, and began this morning to throw ſhells from 
two mortars from thence, and fired in the night pretty much on 
the prince's line: A ſoldier of Pearce's deſerted from the covered 
way at Land yo! laſt night. The enemy's: work was on their 
batteries. 15 Friday the twenty-four ten 
The rain continued all night and part of the morning very hong ; 


the _ threw more ſhells laſt ak than they have done any 
time 


5 A 
1188 x 
4 , : 5 15 F "4 
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time before, and eſpecially at Williss. A man of colonel An- 
ſtruther's and a gunner killed with two wourided by the ſame ſhell 
on the curtain. A man alſo wounded in the prince's line. 
Saturday the twenty-fifth, and Sunday the twenty-ſixth. ' 
The enemy worked very little: N extraordinary 12771855 
Except that a deſerter e came . . 0 
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Monday March the twenty-ſeventh. 


\HIS morning came in a deſerter. Laſt night c. came in u the 
Torbay with colonel Middleton's regiment, and the re- 
maining ſix companies and a half of colonel Hay's. Several ord- 
nance ſtore ſhips and proviſions came under her convoy, and the 
officers of colonel Diſney's, colonel Anſtruther's, and colonel New- 
ton's, that were ſent to recruit in Portſmouth, returned with one 
hundred and forty- eight recruits and officers belonging to other 
regiments: alſo arrived with the Torbay two engineers and a cap- 
tain of the artillery, with bombardiers, gunners, and mattroſſes: 
in the afternoon came in Sir Charles Wager, with all his ſquadron, 
except the Poole fire ſhip. The enemy continued to throw ſhells, 
chiefly at Willis's, and go on very {ſlowly in their approaches: the. 
rains have very viſibly affected their batter! ies and trenches. TWO 
deſerters came in. . 5 | 
Tueſday the 8 . 
This day a camp was formed at the new mole, Roſia, and the 
camp; and the regiments: of general Pearce, lord Mark Kerr, and 
colonel Egerton marched thither, and encamped, and Hay's and 
Middleton's regiments landed in the afternoon and took their 
quarters. A ſoldier of colonel Egerton's regiment had his head 
| thot off as he was ſtanding. centinel by the White convent. 


lee Ti 4 4 Wedneſday 


280 Avg SURSKE or THESIE OE. 
gi Fel 21311 Wedneſday the twenty-nin tin 
berepfieienemy were heard to work at the new batteries haptheve 
laid out; and threw Thells all night at Willis's, the lines, and the 
north part of the town. The wind coming eaſterly, ſeveral mer- 
chantmen failed to the weſtward under convoy of the Portland 
Thurſday the thirtieth. 5 
The enemy worked on their batteries, and threw but few Mell, 
and thoſe directed to Willis's and the lines, but fired a great num- 
ber of ſhot from their cannon at thoſe ports. ColoneÞ Lacy, of 
the Iriſh regiment of Ulſter, with a flag of truce came from the 
enemy on board the admiral at noon, to þ whe once an VIE of 
kriſoners, and returned after dinne. 5 
P Priday the thirty-firſt. 
The enemy continued to work on their four new | batteri ies, mid 
5 "raiſed the merlons of that towards the eaſtern ſhore to'the proper 
height. Captain Hardy was ſent this morning with a flag of truce 
to the count, in relation to yeſterday's propofals. At night came 
an TER deſerters. They fired very little all Guy; —__ a OM os 
10 C&W 100 Saturday April the firſt. Jog DI: 
The enemy completed a battery by the gibbet of fix guns. | They 
Hob very little in the night and this morning; the ſame all cork 
A grenadier of Diſney's miſſing, and we fuppoſe deſerted.” - 
Sunday the ſecond. ns 
The enemy worked but little laſt night. This morning at two 
o'clock, four fifty gun ſhips, one twenty gun ſhip, and two ſloops 
got under fail, in order to attack the little iſland near Algezira, 
upon which the enemy have a battery; but it being calm, they 
were not able to proceed, and fo came to an anchor again. About 
eleven came in a deferter : another was following; but A 
and dee Wen The enemy fired wt te 80 . | 
101 f C11 94 Monday the third. 0 
Lat Abe a ſhell fell into the head of the prince's ine de 


our men were firing, and killed a man of Diſney's, one of Biller's, 
8911 4 and 
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and one of Newtons. The enemy worked very little laſt night. 
A flag of truce went from the Admiral to the count, and returned 
after dinner with the agreement | for the exchange of priſoners, |We 
aw ſeveral W Macha . r . Soing t \towargs 1 
works. 


Tueſday the Gun: | 
The enemy worked laſt night at their batteries; but (as we 
judge) very little: a flag of truce came on board the admiral with 
"colonel Lacy, who dined with him, Arik: returned in the evening. 
i At _ at e n ram in àa deſerter. io t esmigsi le 21 
ty 13 Wedneſday the 6fih, fir HHN 4 g mene 
The enemy 8 work laſt night was much the ame as the night 
before. This morning the admiral ſent. aſhore the priſoners taken 
in the prizes, except the captain and lieutenant of the, Rofario, 
and the captain of the St. Jago, and three paſſengers: amongſt 
them was ſent the priſoner taken the twelfth of February. About 
eight in the evening came in a deſerter, at night another: at nine 
a ſoldier of general Pearce's deſerted from the covered way, at 
Land port, was got as far as beyond the gallows, but was purſued 
aid taken by Mr. Forward, a volunteer in the fame regiment. 
The Colcheſter with three tranſports ſailed ob! 'F etuan Neve Es, 


piquets, &c. 91 |; 
Thurſday the ſixth. i 

Laſt night the enemy worked but very little: at two in the | 
morning a volley of. ninety ſhells and twelve guns was fired at þ 
them. This morning ſeveral Spaniſh veſſels, that went from the 4 
camp were chaſed back by the Cruizer and Hawk ſloops; and ſe- I 
veral armed boats were ſent to attack them, but they got under | 
cover of the enemy's batteries. At fix in the evening came a flag 1 
of truce with the priſoners taken in the ſietia, of which we had : 
an account the firſt of March. About nine at night came in a ſer- p 


jeant who deſerted from the meg A ſoldier of Pearce $ nde 
mithe prince s linen to nos bollizh uE H h a2m 100 
4 | Friday 


"% - 
* y > T3 Þ 
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Friday the feventh. + 
he enemy continued to work on their battery, and heaped 
pfeat TEE of ſand on their, merlons, and fired very little. 

Saturday the eighth. PEP IT 
| The enemy ſtill worked on their batteries and perfected four- 
teen merlons. This morning came in an Algerine cruizer, a 

75 and went into the new mole. At night came in a deſerter. 
Sunday the ninth, 
Nothing extraordinary happened, they fired but little, 
Monday the tenth. 

This morning came in the Solebay with four tranſports from 
Minorca having on board colonel Coſby, lieutenant colonel Mon- 
tague, major Leighton and a detachment of eight captains, eight 
lieutenants, eight enſigns, twenty-four ſerjeants, twenty-four cor- 
porals, twelve drummers, and four hundred and twenty-four pri- 
vate men, to reinforce the garriſon. What work the enemy did 
was upon their batteries. The detachment landed in the after- 
noon, and eneamped to the ſouthward. = 

| Tueſday the eleventh. 

Fi om two this morning it rained very hard, and the wind blew 
very ſtrong at eaſt. We could ſee their trenches full of water. 
They have finiſhed the merlons of two batteries, being twenty, 
and ſome of that battery that lies near the bay, betwixt the mill 
battery, and that on this ſide the blown-up tower. 
| Wedneſday the twelfth. 

The enemy worked laſt night on their new batteries; for ſome 
days paſt their fire has been very little. This day Sir Charles 
Wager and admiral Hopſon failed to the weſtward, leaving behind 
fix men of war and the ſloops under the command of captain 
Davis. A flag of truce came on board the commodore, and brought 
ſome pr iloners. About eight in the evening came in a deſerter. : 
Thurſday the thirteenth. | 

The enemy continued to work on their rarterlts; and fired very 

little all day. At nine at night came in a deſerter. . 
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Friday the fourteenth. | 

The enemy's work the ſame; and as we obſerved, they heaped 

great quantities of ſand on the merlons: laſt night a ſoldier of co- 

lonel e s regiment was killed by a ſtone in the prince's line. 
Saturday the fifteenth. 

The enemy worked on their new batteries: at noon came in a 

deſerter. The men of war took a Tartan loaded with bedding 


and ſome ſmall arms for Ceuta. This afternoon the works at the 


old mole were finiſned, to ſtrengthen the parapet with barrels of 
ſand and faſcines, which they had worked upon for ſome time 
paſt; and there are now mounted upon it twenty- two pieces of 
cannon, which all bear on the enemy's approaches. 

Sunday the ſixteenth. 95 

This morning came in a deſerter: the enemy ſtill work on their 
batteries: the governour made a diſpoſition for a ſmall ally on 
them to be executed at the full of the moon: at that time two 
ſerjeants with ten men each marched out of the covert way, one 
on the ſtrand, and the other to the front of the rock, from both 
which ports, according to their orders, they fired on the enemy 
and retreated: the diſpoſition was, (after they had fired) that all 
the mortars and cannon that could bear on the enemy were to 
fire upon them, as ſoon as we begun to throw ſhells from two 
howitzers below the north baſtion, which was to ſerve as a ſignal to 
the reſt: but the bombardier who was on that poſt fired without 
orders; and was accordingly followed by all the batteries, which 
ſpoiled the deſign; Bonener, the enemy's camp was alarmed 
by it. 

Monday the 1 1 

The enemy continue to work at their batteries, and we perceive 
they have brought to the garden near them fourteen braſs cannon, 
and that they are bringing more from their camp. A flag of tr uce 
went from captain Davis, and returned this afternoon, _ 
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Tueſday the eighteenth. 

The enemy wrought but little laſt night. This morning we 
faw one of their merlons of their new ſix gun battery on fire, and 
notwithſtanding our continual fire, and throwing ſhells, they put 
it out in an hour and a half. This morning a ſoldier of lord 
Mark Kerr's attempted to go down from Willis's battery on that 
ſide towards the Devil's tower; but being diſcovered, and not 
coming back when he was called, the captain of the guard ordered 
him to be fired at, which they did and killed him. 

Wedneſday the nineteenth. 

The enemy ſtill wrought on their batteries. We had a gun 
burſt at Willis's, and another diſmounted: they brought a line of 
gabions in front of their ſix gun battery, and begun a four gun 
battery on the left of all: this night at twelve came in a deſerter : 
in the night three men were killed at Willis's by a ſhell, and a gun 
diſmounted. __ Thurſday the twentieth. 

The enemy made a very great progreſs laſt night in their bat- 
teries, and carried on a line from the fix gun battery towards the 
line of communication, and began a new bomb battery. A ſhip 
arrived from London with recruits, colonel Elrington and other 
officers on board. Two men killed at Willis's. | 

PFriday the twenty-firſt, | 

The enemy worked but little laſt night. This afternoon came 
in the prince Frederick with lord Portmore, lord Mark Kerr, and 
many officers for the garriſon, with a battalion of the firſt regi- 
ment of guards, under the command of colonel Guiſe, colonel 
Clayton's regiment, and colonel Watſon of the artillery, with 
twelve braſs guns, and other ſtores for that ſervice: alſo ſeveral 
volunteers, among whom were lord James Cavendiſh, lord Henry 
Beauclerk, lord Charles Hay, and lord viſcount Coote. 

Saturday the twenty-ſecond. 
The enemy continued to go on with their batteries, and are 
raiſing their new one of four guns, pointed dir ectly for Willis's. 
Middleton's, 
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Middleton's, Anſtruther's, Diſney's, and _ 8 43 went 
to ee to the ſouthwW added rerrrn cen rtf 

Ie Sf 16 Sunday the des hint edt: Ht er eg? 

The enemy 1 working on their nan — "ng 
their guns thither. This morning the guards and colonel Clay | 
ton's regiments landed, and went into the W of thoſe Graf T 
ments that went to camp. 

ä the twenty-fourth, 

The enemy ſtill worked at their batteries, and were heard to 
draw their guns thither ; they finiſhed their four gun battery : a 
gunner killed at Willis's : at night came in a deſerter: an m eighteen 
pounder burſt at Willis's. Tz 

Iauueſday the eenty-fifh. 

The enemy Jaſt night threw up a zigzag in the front of their 
battery neareſt the weſtern ſhore; and we now perceive they have 
brought their cannon into their batteries : two grenadiers of Hays 
deſerted from Water port, and ſwam to the enemy, one of whom 
we hear was drowned : a four en burſt at Willis's 15 a . 
from the enemy: ten e 

o Wedneſday the = PIPER =6t mot bait 

This morning at five the enemy opened their new battery, and 
fired all day long with great fury at the old mole, Willis's, the. 
front of the town and prince's lines: they diſmounted ſeveral guns, 
three men were killed and ſeveral wounded: lord Harry Beauclerk 
was ſtruck; by a ſtone on the grand battery and {lightly way 

| . Thurſday the twenty-ſeventh. | 
The enemy's file the ſame as yeſterday, and have re 

more guns and dattered the old mole head very much: came in a 
deſerter: an eighteen pounder broke at the queen's battery: a fix 
pounder diſmounted at Willis's; a man killed on Britain's bat- 
tery, and one killed and three wounded at n the enemy 
have made no advance, as e gan pPerceive. Y aff 


Ä Mm The 


vances: : we. began laſt night to ſtrengthen the old mole, with 


„ 
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FOOTE Friday. the twenty-eighth, | M 
The enemy 8 5 as the former two days: lieutenant: Norris, of 
colonel Newton's regiment; was wounded: in. the ſtreet near the 
parade by a cannon ſhot. Two thirty-two pounders diſmounted 
on Britains. battery, and a man killed there: one killed and one 
wounded at Willis's. The enemy have made no advance. 
Saturday the twenty-ninth. 

The enemy fired as uſual; and very much at Willis's, where 
they diſmounted one of the two remaining guns: two gunners 
killed on Britain's battery: a gun diſmounted on the grand bat- 
tery.: the old mole head battered very much, and two embraſures 
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almoſt ruined, but repaired: the braſs cannon are getting aſhore. 


Sunday the thirtieth. 

The enemy ſtill continue a briſk fire from all their batteries as 
before, it has been obſerved, that betwixt their rounds of firing, 
there has not been a difference of above ſix minutes; they have 
from the twenty ſixth diſmounted ten guns on the old mole: on 
the curtain and north baſtion remain ſixteen, and at Willis's one; 
by their continual firing, they have made ſeveral breaches in the 
curtain; the rubbiſh of which fell into the ditch, but has been 


conſtantly carried off every night: the ſame happens in the lines: 
a great number of faſcines were carried up laſt night to Willis's, 


to make a new parapet; the old one being entirely ruined: the 
enemy have made no approaches, but only thrown up a great 


quantity of ſand at the end of the parallel that runs towards the 


line of communication on the Mediterranean ſide, in order, as we 
ſuppoſe, to cover themſelves from the fire of Willis's: three guns 
diſmounted on the north baſtion, on Britain's battery and the old 
mole head, where the two embraſures that were repaired laſt 
night, are due ruined: this day killed two, wounded two. 25 
. Monday May the firſt. 
The enemy ſtill eontinued their great fire, but made no ad- 


butts 


f 


butts. mW with ſand and faſcinaded'; the head of it is rendered 


non ſhot in the prinee's line: a man of the fait regiment deleted: 
lieutenant Norris died of his wounds : the Durſſey failed to ' the 


fleet. 
Tueſday the ſecond, 


"Laſt night the enemy carried on their parallel towards the great 


line of communication which runs behind the rock twenty paces : 
their fire is very briſk, but ſomewhat flackened from what it was: 


the parapet at Willis's is carried on, and two fix pounders mounted 


there: we are hard at work at the old mole: an eighteen pounder 


burſt on the curtain, and killed the gunner that fired it: the muz- 


zl of a thirty-two pounder broke on Britain's battery. 
| Wedneſday the third. 


The enemy made no advance, but were heard to work on their 


batteries ; they fired much leſs than before; their batteries ſeem 
to be much diſordered : they have ruined the parapet of Britain's 


battery, and the guns are drawn off: a Moor belonging to an Al- 


gerine galley killed on Britain's battery, by a ſhot from the enemy, 
who threw a great many ſhells for twenty-four hours paſt : we 


had two men wounded; a gun diſabled at the old mole: 4 fx 


pounder diſabled by a ſhot, and a ſixteen pounder rendered unſer- 
viceable on the grand battery, by firing : this night we began to 
make a cover for the guard at the rock on the prince's line, to 
cover them from the ſtones ; a ſerjeant of the guards wounded, | 
Thurſday the fourth, 

The enemy have not approached at all; and their fire müch 
leſſened, firing now from forty guns: tws deſerters came in: a 
gun burſt at the old mole; another unſetviceable by firing: the 
merlons at the old mole head are now finiſhed, and are better than 
they were at firſt ; the merlons on the queen's battery which the 
enemy had demoliſhed, are alſo repaired, and twelve guns mounted: 
mM Met. 
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Meſſ. Stirley and Noble taken up: a. man of f Middleton" en 


CHIANG: frem:theoldmoles e ee holll nem beine 
Friday the fifth. 


The enemy laſt night brought a line of gabions IS the left 


of their ſix gun battery to the left of their eight gun battery, ex- 


tending about thirty paces: their fire as yeſterday: two guns at 
the old mole diſabled, and one diſmounted: a braſs eighteen 
pounder cracked, and a twenty-four pounder diſmounted at the 
grand battery, on the curtain, as were alſo two howitzers: as we 
were drawing a braſs gun at South port, it broke down, and 
killed one man, and wounded two. 
10 k Saturday the ſixth. 
"Laſt night the enemy lengthened their twelve gun battery, and 


worked hard in repairing their batteries: the fire on both ſides as 


uſual: this morning we fired five guns from Wilhs's, the parapet 


being almoſt. finiſhed : two deſerters came in by the back of the 


hill: a gun ſplit at the old mole by a ſhot from the enemy; a 
braſs. gun cracked, and a ſixteen pounder diſmounted at the grand 
battery: a man killed at Willis's, four wounded on the prince's 
lines, and two on the grand battery: one of the above deſerters 


could not come in: four ſhips failed for Tetuan to fetch faſcines. 
Came in the Durſley and Thunder from the fleet with four hun- 


dred and forty barrels of powder. 


+. Sunday the ſeventh. 
The enemy 's work laſt night was on their. batteries, and pa- 
rallels advanced, in ſtrengthening them: their fire is much abated, 
having fired this day but from nineteen guns: we have now {e- 


ven guns mounted at Willis's, and we are working ſtill on the pa- 


rapet: we had this day and laſt night four killed and four wounded, 
and a man of Diſney's deſerted: enſign Stubbs of colonel Egerton's 
{hot 1 himſelf 3 in his tent. 
Monday Te to 
The enemy made no advance laſt night: a ſixteen pounder 


broke at the old mole ; ; their fire ſlackens very much, and we diſ- 
cover 
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cover a great many of their guns to be blown up, and others dif- 
mounted: a man killed at Ie ert me and four Wourded'ay different 
jo pn 5 
e Tueſlay the Winkl. nens 201 
The enemy laſt night threw a great many Hells into "the lines, 
which hindered the workmen from working thereon; eight em- 
braſures finiſhed at the old mole, and fix guns mounted: a ſer- 


jeant of Egerton's that was to patrole, deſerted to the enemy: the 


parapet of Willis's finiſhed : two killed and two wounded. 
| Wedneſday the tenth. 

The enemy made no approaches, and fire from twenty-eight 
guns: two deſerters came in: one man killed and one wounded. 

| Thurſday the eleventh. $52 

The enemy completed that parallel that runs from the ſix gun 
cer to the grand line of communication, which was all the 
work they did except dreſſing their batteries. An accident hap- 
pened near them by ſome powder being blown up by one of our 
thells, though it ſeemed to be but a ſmall quantity : : they, (as de- 
ſerters inform us) ſupply their batteries once in twenty- four nn . 
yds neg from twenty-ſix guns. 
on Friday the twelfth. 

The! enemy laſt night advanced the zigzag by the bay about 


one hundred paces in four different lines, which does not yet come 


within reach of our muſketry : they cleared the front of their bat- 
teries from the bruſh of the faſcines, and repaired them a little: 
they have brought guns to complete their ſix gun battery by the 
water fide. At the beginning of the night they threw a few ſhells, 
their fire this day has been very moderate: a ſixteen pounder burſt 
on the old mole, on which were mounted this night two twelve 
| pounders: three ſhips arrived from Tetuan with faſcines, &c. 
about noon came in two deſerters: two men wounded at the grand 
battery; and two by a hell in the ſtreet, 


3 * 


Saturday 
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| __ Saturday the thirteenth, 

The enemy laſt night ſtrengthened part of their vigzag'; but 
nothing appears to have been done to their batteries, which are 
in great diſorder; they fire but ſeldom. We have now twenty. - 
two guns in front, beſides fix at Willis's ; the enemy's half gallies 
took a {mall merchantman laden with proviſions ; about three this a 
afternoon came in a deſerter: one gun diſabled and another dif. 
mounted on the grand battery, where a gunner was killed. 

SBaunday the fourteenth, 

The enemy laſt night ran a line of about two hundred and 
thirty gabions from the end of the advanced work of the fix gun 
battery on the left, and in a line with their parallel, with a return 
of about ſixty gabions, and lies within about two hundred yards 
of the prince's line ; they fired this morning about twenty-nine 
guns; this morning we began to fortify Britain's battery, by low. 
ering it a great deal in order to make a new parapet behind the 
ruined one, and with the rubbiſh that is taken from thence, we 
Jaid the foundation of another new parapet, behind the queen's 
battery, on the curtain, to ſerve when that ſhall be ruined ; it ex- 
tending the whole length of it. We have now mounted on the 
grand battery twelve guns and two howitzers, on the old mole 
eleven, and at Williss fix, One man killed on the grand Oy; 
one one wounded | in the lines. 

| Monday the fifteenth, © 7 

The enemy have dane nothing laſt night that we can e; they 
fired pretty briſkly in the cool of the morning; the reſt of the day 
but ſeldom ; nor have we received much damage, This day they 
fire from thirty-one guns. Our batteries are in tolerable order, 
having in all to the front thirty pieces of cannon and ſeven at 
Williss. Their boats continue to bring faſcines to the eaſtern 
ſhore, A braſs gun burſt at Willis's : a man wounded: at Land 
port: 5 4 delerter came in: Jennings hanged for defertion; 5 
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5 | Tueſday the ſixteenth... 
Thee enemy made no advances; tlie gabions of the laſt work 
rand; yet uncovered: We keep a conſtant fire on them all night 
with our ſmall arms: a deſerter came in: this morning they fired 
briſkly from twenty- ſix guns, the reſt of the day but dom: a 
man: killed and one wounded at Land port. 
Wedneſday the ſeventeenth. 
The enemy did nothing laſt night; the gabions ſtill uncovered: 
they fired from twenty guns this morning, and but ſeldom all day: 
a deſerter came in; and the Vork, who came from the fleet with 
letters: we have now mounted on the mole fourteen guns, on the 
grand battery ten, at Willis's ſix: a gun diſabled and a man 
wounded on the grand e one at Land port, and two at 


Thurſday che eighteenth. 
The enemy have made no new works, nor done any thing to 
| tHeib: approaches: they have dreſſed their batteries a little, and 
drawn off all their cannon to about thirteen, from which they 
fire: three deſerters came in. We ſaw wheeled carriages all the 
day bringing gabions from the faſcining place on the eaſtern ſhore 
to their trenches: a French ſhip lying near that place. diſcovered 
that they have erected a battery there, which we did not know of 
before, of four pieces of cannon to cover their boats that bring 
faſcines; &c. they fired two guns from thence, and a third from 
wir ande battery at the ſhip. 
1 Friday the nineteenth. 
The enemy laſt night ſtrengthened their zigzag by the bay, 
and brought four pieces of cannon at ſome diſtance from the mill 
battery. There is no appearance of any other work done, but we 
ſaw their wheel carriages employed as yeſterday : their fire has 
been very moderate all this day, and with fewer cannon than 
yeſterday : four deſerters came in, who declare there is a general 


ang in the whole army to deſert, which is what the deſerters 
4+ have- 
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have always ſaid.” A man killed this morning by a ſhell in the 
prince 8 line, and one wöunded at Land port. This morning the 
guard-houſe under the prince's line, where we formerly kept our. 
En * was blown up by lord Portmore's parent 2 I 
„ 463% Saturday the kwentieth. eee e 
The a pieces of cannon mentioned above were api into 
their battery laſt, they fired from nineteen guns, and their wheel 
carriages employed as before: four deſerters came in: the old 
mole is in pretty good repair. We have now mounted there four- 
teen guns; on the north baſtion and queen's battery twelve, and 
at Wii 8 1 two! more are Oy. u to be mounted there this 


pt vol 1 twenty- . | 
The enemy have not advanced, but filled their enblonk ach 
ſand; they have fired more this day than of late, having played 
twenty one pieces of cannon : they brought two pieces into the 
fourteen gun battery: [laſt night a thirteen inch ſhell fell into a 
little poſt at the foot of the rock at Willis's, where we had a ſer- 
jeant, and ten men poſted to fire on the mouth of the cave where 
the enemy's mine is. The ſerjeant and three men were killed, one 
blown away, and the reſt wounded: a ſerjeant was hurt on the 
foot by a carriage running over it on the grand battery: a man 
wounded on the eſplanade, three in the ditch at Land port, and 
two at Willis's: a ſmall merchantman was chaſed into the bay by 
the enemy's half gallies; and had it not been for the Wincheſter 
that was cruizing at the back of the hill, ſhe . have Wau 
taken: a deſerter came in. ect 0 

1 Monday the WP AVG 

 Theenemy's fire has been pretty briſk this morning Eromorighbn 
guns, but moderate the reſt of the day: ſix deſerters came in, 
who all complain of their being greatly fatigued: a braſs gun in 
the caſtle blown up, a man wounded at the prince's lines, and 
er Willis 8: the new ae on ay curtain N on HO for- E 
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TLueſday the twenty third. f 
The enemy to appearance have done nothing laſt wir: his 
morning they fired from twenty guns: the trunyion of a twenty- 
four pounder broke by the enemy's ſhot: a twelve pounder diſ- 
abled; an eighteen pounder had her muzzle broke, but is ſtill ſer- 
viceable : at the old mole an eighteen -pounder was ſoon mounted 
in the room of the diſabled twelve pounder. This afternoon ſome 
carcaſſes were fired from Willis's, one of which took place amongſt 
a parcel of gabions at the tail of the zigzag, and ſet them on fire; 
the enemy attempted to extinguiſh it, which drew the fire of all 
our batteries 3 22 them: a ain came in at 598 in the even- 
B 1 
* ee the 8 | 
The enemy made nothing new laſt night; they fired from twenty 
guns, and but ſeldom: two deſerters came in, one of them a miner. 
We have ſuffered. very little by their fire this day, having-none 
killed or wounded: our garriſon begins to be ſickly, _ affected 
with fluxes. Os enemy threw many ſhells. ö 
N - Thurſday the twenty-fifth. - | 
The enemy" 's —_ the ſame as — except that they 
cleared the front and merlons of the twelve gun battery from the 
bruſh of the faſcines to prevent their taking fire: this morning 
they fired from ſixteen guns: they have four mortars mounted in 
front, and as many in their bomb battery to the eaſtward: one 
of their gunners nes to us, and a man of the Rn deſerted 
to them, | 711 ol, 
| F riday the ts 
The enemy did nothing laſt night: we mounted a twelve pounder 
on the mole, and three ſmall guns were mounted on a little cava- 
lier made in the court way at Land port, which were fired in the 
night, and drawn off in the morning: an eighteen pounder burſt 
at Willis's. On the grand battery two men were killed and one 
wounded: the enemy fired from fourteen guns, though but little. 
VOL, 11, Nn Saturday 
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Saiſckey the twenty-ſevents.' nz. 
"pimp" new made; By the enemy: 4 man FO at the old 
mole: the Lyme and- Thunder tranſports came in from Barbary 
with faſcines and proviſions: two deſerters came in: the ee 
fired from ten guns, but very moderate. 
255 Sunday the twenty-eighth. I” 
The enemy continued in the ſame ſituation as yeſterday : 35 they 
have about fourteen guns from whence they fire, but that very 
ſeldom: a man killed at the prince's line: a deſerter came off. 
This being the anniverſary of our moſt gracious ſovereign's birth- 
day, at five in the afternoon we fired three ſalvos of all the can- 
non and mortars that could bear upon the enemy, after which 
were thrown thirteen carcaſſes, with deſign to ſet the enemy's bat- 
han * but had not the deſired ſucceſs. 5 
| Monday the twenty-ninth,. WT et 
The enemy have done nothing laſt night; they ſt Fan going 
60 with the fame number of guns as yeſterday: our works go on 
with forwardneſs. This morning ſailed the Durſley and York. to 
the fleet, with ſeveral merchantmen under their convoy. an 
Tueſday the thirtieth. 8 Eng 
| Nothing new in the enemy's works or . which laſt were 
very ſilent: a platform was this day laid on the new mole at Bri- 
tain's battery, where two merlons are finiſhed, and five more be- 
gun; and workmen are ordered to bring guns from the new mole, 
to put into them when finiſhed: the work on the queen's battery 
is now raiſed equal to the parapet of the old one: a der 
wounded at the grand battery: a ſerjeant killed in the lines: 
bombardier and two men wennde at lord Forbes's Fa er 
nes: a deſerter came in. t e 
e e ene  Wedneltay be Gt: ui J. 
The enemy are running a line behind thelr-anill-b ba ow. ach | 
continues their communication between the firſt and ſecond pa- 


ralels; this they have 3 about one hundred paces back- 
wards : 2 
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wards: they fire ſeldom, and their near works lie as they did: 
the Royal Oak came in from the fleet, and left the admiral at an- 
chor near the bay of Bulls. A packet boat came in from Liſbon 
with three hundred and ſeventy-five barrels of powder for us. The 
enemy have a large appearance of faſcines to the eaſt: they have 
remounted in their park twenty pieces of cannon. We have 
brought two thirty-two! pounders from the new mole to the eſpla- 
1 75 and our braſs cannon; that were blown are buſhing. 
5 Thurſday June the firſt. 

The enemy continue as they were: a deſerter coming off, they 
fir ed and killed him. Laft night a man of the guards had his head 
ſhot off by our own guns in the covert way at Land port: A 
. ſerjeant wounded there, and a gunner and a ſoldier wounded at 
Willis 8: they have fired very | little all this day, in all not above 


N or ten dt. 


7 Friday the GA. 5 ved 5 TH 
e extr aordinary. The enemy threw Fane thells. laſt 
night, and wounded one man and killed another in the prince's 

line: this whole Gay fired but two or three thot and threw. few 
. 
| 4 5d 5 Saturday tho third. . 
17 lie enemy made no advances, nor worked to appearance, and 
fired but little, and threw ſhells. This day the Solebay came in 
from Port Mahon, and brought a ſupply of nine hundred and 
eighty barrels of powder, and five hundred thirteen, inch ſhells: 
none killed or wounded by the enemy: ſome powder, blown up 
in the quarters of diz 1 8 regiment, which wounded 


four mes c | bak Totbnodmoo 
Sunday the fourth; . 


The enemy were heard to work laſt night at 02 batteri ies ; laſt 
made; no approaches: Britain's battery. is now. finiſhed, and the 
platforms) laid: the enemy fire very, little: a_deſerter came in: 


aſt A about eleven a ſhell fell into. one of the merlons of Bri- 
Nn 2 tain's 
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72 battety, ald Adnizge dit a little: a man nen wounded 


at Willis N H 20 
Monday the fifth, . 3 
Thee enemy did nothing, and fired very little: one captain] ne 


fübaltern, three ſerjeants, three corporals, and forty men, em- 
barked on board the Wincheſter, Which, with the Solebay, failed 


to look for a convoy ſaid to be coming from Barcelona with four 
thouſand men and forty pieces of cannon, for a ſupply to the ene. 
my. Captain Gilmore, of colonel ny) 8 * died FOE lick- 
nels. A gie Nu e tous! 17 1 | 
© Tueſday the HM 
The enemy made no approaches laſt wor and. fired bat: l. 
dom: we mounted two thirty-two pounders on Britain's battery, 
and a braſs. eighteen pounder on the north baſtion : this day 
Egerton 's and Middleton's regiments came to town to n, . 
and brigadier Clayton s went to camp: three deſerters came in. 
WMedneſday the ſeventh. | 
We mounted three more guns on Britain's battery: ahnt 


ell extraordinary happened. 
- © Thurſday the gb 


The ſixth gun is now mounted on Britain's battery, which 
makes it complete: the work on the queen's battery goes on with 
forwardneſs: a ſoldier of Egerton's attempting to deſert laſt night 
from the old mole was drowned: a deſerter came in. 

Friday the ninth. 

The enemy made no advance, but wrought on 3 be- 

hind their old works: they fired neither ſhot or ſhell till. four this 


morning, and then but few: came in a deſerter. 


Saturday the tenth, 
The enemy made no advance, but continued to work as yeſter- 
day, and fired little : laſt night a man of Clayton's was killed by 
a ſhell as he lay aſleep on the eſplanade: a. man of the guards 


| wounded : at the old mole: a corporal. of the detachment deſerted 


_ from 
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kun che middle hill; four men wounded. by a thell.at the princess 


line. +2 2th V 
Sunday the eleventh. 1 an 

The enemy made no approaches, but continued to work as be- 

fore, and we ſuppoſe upon an intrenchment behind the furtheſt 

tower: they fired but little. Yeſterday a ſhell fell into the car- 

penter's workhouſe, and wounded a ſerjeant and four men ; one 

whereof died this day. 

Ft”: | Monday the wolf. 

This nike, about ten, an Iriſh colonel came out of the neareſt 
trenches to the head of the prince's line; and called to them to let 
them know ehe had letters for the earl of Portmore; upon which 
the officer commanding that poſt, ordered him to, retire, or he 
would fire on him, telling him he would ſend and. acquaint lord 
Portmore with it, which he did: ſome time after, the ſame. per- 

ſon came out of the zigzag, beating a chamade, and was admitted 
into town, and delivered my lord letters from Mynheer Vanden- 

meer, miniſter of the ſtates of Holland at the court of Spain; and 
a copy of preliminary articles ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of the 

ſeveral powers of the different alliances, for a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
which lord Portmore agreed to; whereupon all hoſtilities ceaſed 

on both ſides: and the caſualties that happened cis. the ſiege, _ 


with other things, are as follow ;. 
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abet Hy Ge beg of F iebruary the eleventh, one chouſand ſeven hundred and rwenty-ſix-ſeyen, to 
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8 Regie 


Nopal Arte 


Guards 


General Pearce 5 = 
Lord Mark Kerr's 
Brigadier Clayton' 8 
erton's 
| iddleton's 

Colonel Anftruther's 
|Colonel Diſney's - 
General Bilſet's - 

Colonel Hay's - 

Brigadier Newton's 


Colonel 
Colonel 


Colonel TE 8 
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| Wounds 


Deſerted. 


Officers names killed 
and wounded: 
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Capt. Lieut. Holman, | 


Lieutenant Newton. 


1 Lieut. 4 
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Captain Gilmore. 
Mr. Kenwarick. 
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Lieut, Norris, En. Cadell. 
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On September the fourth, one thoufs and Je; Ven Hundred and 
twenty-ſeven, about ſix in the evening, as the men of the artil- 
lery were at work, in driving of fuzees, one caught fire, which 
inflamed the compoſition, that communicated to the powder in 


the room, and blew up the W 1 which killed three n men. 


[An account of the Spaniſh e killed and wounded during the : 
| ſaid 3 3 
— | 1 ö R = "OS. F LEASE — — — 2 | 3 

| Majors. | Captains. | 1 Fab Private men- Deſerted. f þ — 51 | 
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Par ticular officers Se. but not mentioned in the above 
account : 


February 22. - Brizadies and marquis of Torres, major. | 
| March 14. A lieut. provincial of the artillery, Marcos Pelira. 
25. A ſub: brigadier of the engineers, Mr. Zacomba. 
April 14. A lieut. provincial of the artillery, Auguſtin Braus. 
| ” Tp A FE of the _— monſieur 2% wth 
. *, Caravalleo. 
2 be A ſub Grinders) of the engineers ; Mr. Samuel Martin 
Eo. died of his wounds.” | | 
— 28, The duke of Wharton firi OE! a Na, the carriage run 
over im 
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| neluded the Vienna mop 'on i his return — thence, was 
created a duke; but his adminiſtration not being approved by the 
grandees, whoſe reſentment he dreaded, he reſigned his poſt of 
prime miniſter, and took refuge in the houſe of Mr, Stanhope, 
the Britiſh ambaſſadour at Madrid, from whence he was taken 
and impriſoned, but found means to eſcape. The emperour pro- 
ceeded to prohibit all Britiſh merchandiſe to be imported into Si- 
cily, or any other part of his dominions: and his ally the king of 
Spain inſiſting on a promiſe from the king of England for re- 
ſtoring Gibraltar, on his acceding to the quadruple alliance, laid 
ſiege to that fortreſs; whereupon the court of Great Britain com- 
manded admiral Hoſier to block up Porto Bello, with a ſquadron 
of men of war, and ordered. another {quadron to lie upon the 
coaſt of Old Spain, to prevent the galleons returning to Europe, 
which they were not however able to do, admiral Caſtinetta, with 
twenty Tail, getting into Cadiz about this time; and as for thoſe 
at Porto Bello, they thought fit to unload their treaſure, and ſe- 
cure it on ſhore: in the mean time admiral Hoſier died in that 
_ unhealthy climate, and his men were ſo ſickly, that the fleet was 
forced to be remanded from Jamaica; the ſhips were worm eaten, 
and rendered unfit for ſervice ; and the Britiſh trade ſuffered greatly 
in that part of the world, A treaty of pacification between Great 
Britain, the emperour, and Spain, being ſet on faot in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, it was agreed that 
the ſiege of Gibraltar ſhould be raiſed, that the Oſtend trade to 
India ſhould be ſuſpended, and that the Britiſh ſquadrons ſhould 
return from Porto Bello, and the coaſts of Old Spain. The pre- 
 liminaries between Great Britain and Spain being ſettled, the ſiege 
of Gibraltar was raiſed ; and the miniſters of thoſe powers reſorted 
to Soiſſons in France, in order to conclude a definitive treaty by 
the mediation of France: this was in April one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and twenty. eight, and in May vice admiral Hopſon, 
„ 


— 
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» commarided the ſquadron before P ort 
died eee board his ſhip. The. fleet loſt their men twice 
over, and the ſhips were eaten through 85 © M and erde 
to be rebuilt at their return to England. 2 bo 88 
The congreſs at Soiſſons, conſiſting of he ncaa & the 
emperour, Great Britain, Spain, the ſtates-general, and France, 
met on the fourteenth of May. On the eighteenth of March his 


late'majeſty's letter to the king of Spain, expreſſing his readineſs 


to reſtore Gibraltar, if the-parliament would conſent to it, was 
read in the hauſe of Peers: whereupon it was moved to addreſs 
his majeſty, that, in the preſent treaty, the king of Spain miglit 


be obliged to renounce all claim and pretenſions to Gibraltar, 
and the iſland of Minorca, in plain and ſtrong terms; but the 


motion was then rejected: however, on the twenty- fifth of March, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- nine, both houſes ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty, that he would take effectual care, in the pre- 
ſont treaty, to preſerve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and the 
ifland of Minorca: and on the third of April, the duke of Whar- 
ton reſiding in Spain, and reported to have been in the enemy's 
army before Gibraltar, was proclaimed a traitor : this ure 
man he proved, as Mr. Pope expreſſes ift. 

A tyrant to the wife his heart "i 1 ehe boo 

A rebel to the very king he lov'd 1”. 


After he quitted Rome, he went by ſea to Barvelenaf An chen | 


refolvetl upon a new ſcene of life, in which few expected he would 
ever Have engaged: he wrote a letter to the king of Spain ac- 
quainting him that he would aſſiſt at the ſiege of Gibraltar as à vo- 


lunteer, The king thanked him for the honour,” and 9er kes, 


his fervi vice?” but he ſoon grew weary of this, and ſet His heart on 
Rotte; büt by the advice of tlie chevalier de t. George, beet 
out for France, in His way to Einiges as it was hs ered but 


he changed! his mind again (1 1). 181997 
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The queen of Spain broke off the congreſs of Cambray (2). 
and offered to adjuſt all her differences with the emperour, under 
the ſole mediation of Great Britain: this gave diſguſt to the empe- 
Tour, between whom and George the firſt there was now a great 
coldneſs. His imperial majeſty even intimated to that monarch, 
that if he ſhould accept the ſale mediation, the conſequences might 
be diſagreeable to his electorate. But his Britanmic majeſty knew 
that the queen of Spain had made that offer only in a fit of paſſion, 
and, when that was gratified, that he could not for a moment de- 
pend upon her: add to this, that the ſame reaſon ſubſiſted for his- 
continuing in friendſhip with the duke of Bour bon, then regent, 
or firſt miniſter, of France, and next heir to that crown after the 
deceaſe of the king and the young duke of Orleans, who was then: 
unmarried, as he had in the time of the late regent. Theſe and 
many other reaſons prevailed with George the firſt to decline the 
fole mediation without France; upon which the emperour and 
Spain reſolved to adjuſt all their differences without either of the 
mediators. The event of this reſolution was ſoon ſeen in two 
treaties which were concluded at Vienna by the duke de Rüpperda, 
the Spaniſh miniſter, who had managed the negociation. By the 
firſt treaty, which was ſigned the thirtieth of April, the quadru- 
ple alliance was confirmed, and Philip the fifth was acknowledged 
to be lawful king of Spain and the Indies, as ſecured to him by 
the treaty of Utrecht. Philip, on the other hand, gave up all. 
pretenfions to the dominions in Italy and the Netherlands, that 
had been adjudged to the emperour by the treaty of London, one- 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-two. The emperour granted. 
the eventual inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia j and Spain agreed to guarantee the pragmatic ſanction, 
Which was always a favourite point with the emperour. Little 
dine was taken at this hs Oh either by Great Britain or 
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France; but that of commerce was exceptionable to the laſt de- 
gree. to all. the other, powers of. Europe, Great Britain eſpecially, 
By it, Spain agreed to grant advantages to the emperour's trading 
ſubjects 1 in Spain, which no other nation enjoyed. In conſidera- 
tion of which, Spain was to guar: antee the Oſtend company trading 
to the Eaſt-Indies, and to pay an annual ſubſidy of four millions 
of pieces of eight to the emperour. | 
His Britannic majeſty had reaſons for 1 that the two 
courts had ſecretly entered into engagements ſtill more detrimental | : 
to his regal dominions. That of Spain continued to inſiſt upon 
an abſolute, promiſe that had been made by George the firſt of 
giving back Gibraltar and Port Mahon to his catholic majeſty; 
vhich promiſe the emperour engaged to inſiſt on making good, 
if neceſſary, by force. It was even pretended, that by thoſe ſecret 
articles the whole ſyſtem of ſucceſſion in Great Britain was to be 
unhinged; the two Auſtrian archducheſſes (the eldeſt of whom 18 
now the empreſs queen of Hungary) were to be married to the 
two infants of Spain; and king George even went ſo far as to 
tell his parliament, that they intended to raiſe the pretender to his 
throne. This laſt charge, however, was moſt ſolemnly denied 
by the imperial miniſter at London. To counteract thoſe treaties, 
his. Britannic majeſty formed and completed that of Hanover, be- 
tween, himſelf, France, and Pruſſia; by which all his dominions 
were guaranteed in the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The ambition of 
the queen of Spain was now looked upon as the firebrand of Eu- 
rope; and ſhe carried her intrigues at the court of France A * 
ſuch addreſs and. ſecrecy, that the duke of Bourbon was, without . 
a moment's, warning, | diſmiſſed from the adminiſtration, of that 
kingdom, and confined to his country bouſe, the king declaring, 
that he was reſolved to take the government into his own hands. 
The conduct of the court of Spain towards Great Britain gave 
too much reaſon to believe, that the emperour, its now f Cho ite 


A! was linked with ät in all its dangerous deſigns. The remit- 
OY: © tances 
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tances/from-Madrid'to:Yienna amounted in ſix months to: amitc> 


liorifterling; which enabled the emperour to make a vaſt aug 
mentation of his troops; ànd her catholie majeſty had found 


means to engage even the empreſs of Ruſſia to aſſiſt the allies, in 


the treaty of Vienna, with thirty thouſand men. At the ſame 


time, the court of Madrid was opened as an aſylum for all the 
exiled Jacobites of Great Britain: and the duke of Wharton, who. 


had thrown off his allegiance to his Britannic majeſty, whom he 


had groſsly inſulted, and had entered into the pretender's ſervice; 


received protection there. As the court of England ſeemed to be 
well appriſed of all the Spaniſſi engagements, that queen's ſuſ- 


pieions fell upon Ripperda, who was a Dutchman, and had been 


a proteſtant. Her ſurmiſes were confirmed by the report of cer- 
tain indiſcreet expreſſions which he had et fall. Be that as it will, 
he was immediately diſmiſſed from his employments, but with a 


penſion” of tliree thouſand piſtoles a year. As Ripperda was a vain 


weak man, and perhaps conſcious to himſelf of having committed; 


great indiſcretions, he fled to the houſe of the Dutch ambaſſadour, 
who received him but coldly, and carried him to that of -colone} 


Stanhope; afterwards earl of Harrington, the Britiſh ambaſſadour; 


who gave him protection, but he ſoon found his houſe ſurrounded: 
by two hundred Spaniſh grenadiers. Colonel Stanhope complained - 


to his catholic majeſty of this indignity ; and upon his engaging 


grenadiers were drawn off; but part of them took poſt at the 
avenue leading to the colonel's houſe, from whence the duke was 


forcibly taken, and carried priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia. By 
this time, the Spaniſh ambaſſadour was ordered to leave London; 
and he left behind him a paper which fell little ſhort of a declara- 
tion of war, and was taken notice of by his Britannic majeſty in 
his ſpeech to his parliament: and at the ſame time he acquainted 
them with the dangerous conſequences: of the treaty of Vienna, 


that the duke of Ripperda's perſon ſhould be forth- coming, the 


* 


and that his catholic majeſty not 8 0 demanded the reſtitution of 


ins 6 | Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar; but alſo was making great preparations: ſeemingly for ö 
beſieging that fortreſs, though, more probably, for invading Great 
Britain in favour of the pretender. His Britannic majeſty, not 
to be-wanting to himſelf, gave orders for the equipment of three 
ſquadrons, all of them intended to counteract her catholic ma- 
jeſty's ambitious practices. One ſailed to the Baltic, under Sir 
Charles Wager, to keep the empreſs of Ruſſia in awe; another 
to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, under admiral Hoſier, to intercept or 
block up the Spaniſh galleons; and the third to the Mediterra- 
nean, under Sir John Jennings. We have in a former part of this 
work given a detail of Hoſier's unfortunate expedition. The ſqua- 
dron under Sir John Jennings had on board a body of land forces, 
which were to be put on ſhore at Gibraltar, in caſe of its being 

beſieged; and he was to alarm all the coaſts of ve Medietranean, 
and even to ſpread terrour to Madrid itſelf. tsihorertt e ; 
The little firmneſs that then ſubſiſted in the Britiſh mie Hus. 
trated the intention of all thoſe expenſive preparations; and the 
expedition of Jennings, particularly, appeared rather like a viſit 
of parade than an hoſtile invaſion. He failed from St, Helen's on 
the twentieth of July, entered the bay of St. Antonio, from whence 
he ſailed to Liſbon, and from thence to the bay of Bulls, where 
he was moſt courteouſly entertained by the Spaniſh governour of 
Cadiz; and then he cruized off cape St. Mary, but without any 
attempt to commit hoſtilities. This tame behaviour was ſo far 
from daunting the Spaniards, that they had committed the out- 
rage we have mentioned upon the Britiſh ambaſſadour's houſe 
while the Engliſh ſquadron was lying upon their coaſts. The af- 
fair of Gibraltar, after this, became to be of great conſequence, 
eſpecially as the Spaniards produced a paper under his Britannic 
majeſty's hand, containing what they called a promiſe of its reſti- 
tution. The Engliſh miniſtry did not venture to deny the authen- 
ticity of this paper; but when it appeared, it was found to be 
_ e provided the Britin parliament, would give its 
+ conſent, 
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e members abſolutely refuſed. It Was likewiſe 
alledged, that the Spaniards had violated every condition upon 
which that promiſe was made. In the mean while, the Spaniards, 
to ſhew that they were in earneſt, had been extremely active in 
repairing and reſtoring their marine, and had formed a camp of 
about twenty thouſand men at St. Roche. At firſt they gave cut, 
that they intended to rebuild the old town of Gibraltar, i. e. Al- 
gezira, and to raiſe forts and batteries at the bottom of the bay, 
to prevent ſhips coming up to the town, and thereby render it 
uſeleſs to the Engliſh. Theſe projects being found ineffectual, 
the marquis de las Torres, the Spaniſh general, actually formed the 
ſiege of Gibraltar itſelf, on the eleventh of February following. 
His army was well provided with all kinds of artillery and warlike 
ſtores, and the place was defended by colonel Clayton, lieutenant 
governour under the earl of Portmore. The Britiſh miniſter at 
Madrid, being certainly informed that the ſiege was begun, left 
Spain; but gave proper intimations to the Britiſh merchants in 
Spain, to ſecure their effects. All Europe was ſurpriſed at Spain 
embarking in ſo improbable an undertaking. The garriſon was 
in an excellent condition of defence, and the ſea being open, ſtrong 
reinforcements were ſent to it, which, with the earl of Portmore, 
arrived ſafe there in the beginning of April. All that the Spani- 
ards could do, was to throw into the town a great number of 
bombs, which did little or no damage to the garriſon; while, in 
the courſe of four months, for ſo long the ſiege laſted, the Spani- 
ards loſt half their army, which made them Mies rather of ridi- 
cule than enmity to the Engliſh. 
Mi In fact, the powers at variance began to be Gofible,. hes: 46M 
fl 0 were embroiled with one another merely on ſuſpicions; but they 
Wl ſaw, if their miſunderſtanding continued, all Europe muſt be in- 
i volvedd in a general war, of which no perſon; could, predict the ex- 
Tied | tent or event. France ſtood the beſt of any other power with the 
jt any aft * court of. Wären and the duke of Richelieu, his moſt 
90010 r 
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Chriſtian majeſty's ambaſſadour at the imperial court, undertook = 
a mediation, which, with the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh: and Dutch 
miniſters, he carried into a plan of accommodation, and which | | 
was to ſerve as the baſis of an univerſal pacification, to be ſettled: | 
at a future congreſs. At firſt the emperour formed a counter-- 
project; but, after various altercations, the ultimatum of the al- | | 
lies of Hanover was accepted of, and a treaty of pacification, | 
which contained twelve preliminary articles, was fi igned at Paris 
the laſt day of May, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſe-" 
ven, by all parties. By the firſt article, the Oſtend company was 
ſuſpended for ſeven years: by the ſecond, the treaties of Utrecht, 
Baden, and quadruple alliance, were to remain in force, but ſub- 
ject to ſuch alterations as might be agreed upon at a general con- 
greſs: the third article ſettled the privileges of commerce, as they 
ſtood by treaties antecedent to the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty-five: the fourth article related to the pacification of- - 
the north. As the fifth article related to Spain ſolely, we ſhalt- 
give it at large: All hoſtilities whatſoever, if any ſhould happen, 
«ſhall inſtantly ceaſe after the ſigning of the preſent articles; 
«© and, with r eſpect to Spain, eight days after his catholic majeſty 
« ſhall have received the articles ſigned, the ſhips which failed from 
* Oftend to the Indies before this convention, the names whereof 
© ſhall be given in a liſt on the part of his imperial majeſty, may 1 
return freely and ſafely from the Indies to Oſtend; and, if any 
*© of theſe ſhips be detained or taken, they ſhall be reſtored, bona. 
© fide, with their cargoes. The galleons alſo ſhall be permitted 
* to return to Spain unmoleſted, in firm confidence that his ca- 
* tholic majeſty will, with regard to the effects on board the gal- 
*leons and the flotilla, deal in the ſame manner as uſual in all 
*© times of liberty. In conſequence of this, the Engliſh ſquadron, | 
«© commanded by admiral Hoſier, ſhall depart as ſoon as poſiible 
from Porto Bello, and all other ports of America, belonging to 
<> the nr of Spain; he ſhall even return with his ſquadron into 
: „ Europe, : 
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Europe, that the ſubjects of his catholic majeſty i in the Indies 
may be free from all fur ther apprehenſions and uncaſineſs. The 
* commerce of the Engliſh in America ſhall be carried on as for- 
60 merly. accor ding to the treaties: moreover, the Engliſh, F rench, 
and Dutch ſquadrons, which may appear upon the coaſts of 
* Spain, or on thoſe of the ſtates of his imperial majeſty, at the 
« time when this preſent. ceſſation. of hoſtilities commence, ſhall 
T « depart thence as ſoon as poſſible, that the inhabitants of thoſe 
ee coaſts may-henceforth be rid of all diſturbance and fear. Nei- 
« ther ſhall thoſe ſhips be permitted to undertake any thing di- 
« rectly. or indirectiy againſt the ſaid port.“ The reſt of the arti- 
cles having no immediate relation to Spain, and moſt of them . 
never having been executed, we ſhall omit. | 
His: catholic majeſty was happy in getting rid of his. ruinous 
ſiege; ;of Gibr altar by this pacification, and he gave immediate or- 
ders for a ceſlation of. hoſtilities. . The fertile and vindictive brain 
of. his queen, however, ſtarted new difficulties before the articles 
were ratified 1 in form. Objections were made, to the actual raiſing 
the ſiege of Gibraltar, and to the reſtitution of the prince Frede- 
ric, the Engliſh South ſea ſhip, which had been taken by the Spa- 
niards at Vera Cruz, before the commencement of hoſtilities. 
The, unreaſonable obſtinacy of the Spanjards on this head, occa- 
ſioned hoſtilities to continue between the Spaniards and Sir Charles 
Wager, who was then cruizing on the coaſt of Spain. To his 
great ſurpriſe, while he was on this ſtation, thirteen French men 
of war anchored before Cadiz, without his knowing that they had 
failed from Breſt or Toulon, As he had no intimation of their 
inſtructions or deſtination, he immediately forbade all communi- 
cation with their fleet ; nor was it till after the death of Geo ge 
the firſt that the F rench miniſtry. ratified - the preliminary articles 
at Madrid. on. the ſixth of March, one thouſand ſeyen hundred 
and twenty- -eight. It was thought, that her catholic majeſty never 


could have been brought to agree to this ratification, had ſhe not 
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been perbee by Vandermeer, the Dutch miniſter, that it was 
the only method by which ſhe could ſucceed in her family projects 
for the proviſion of her ſons. But even this ratification was but a 
haſty and temporary expedient, as the moſt important articles in 
diſpute between the two crowns remained to be ſettled at the ap- 
proaching congreſs, which at firſt was agreed to be held at Aix- 
la Chapelle; but the vanity of the French court, which had taken 
the lead in the whole of the negociation, had prevailed that it 
ſhould be held at Soiſſons. | 
It was opened the nineteenth of June, « one thouſand n hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries in it, 
were the duke de Bournonville, the marquis de Santa Cruz, and 
don Ignatio de Barnachea. However fluctuating the conduct of 
the court of Spain may have appeared at this time, yet it is cer- 
tain that the queen, who had the whole management of affairs, 
and by her fertility had endeared herſelf to her huſband, was 
true and ſteady to one principle, that of her family eſtabliſhment 
in Italy. This favourite view was encouraged by the diſpoſitions 
of the Britiſh miniſtry, who ſeemed to be extremely averſe. to a 
war, and by no means enemies to her catholic majeſty's ' views. 
The Spaniards, at the ſame time, were perfectly ſenſible, that the 
emperour never could heartily concur in her catholic majeſty's fa- 
mily eſtabliſhment in Italy : that he was unable to ſupport the 
Oſtend company againſt the Engliſh and Dutch; and that the 
immenſe ſubſidy of a million ſterling, which he continued to re- 
ceive, was expended without their obtaining for it any ſuitable 
equivalent, Thoſe conſiderations privately determined her catho- 
lic majeſty to do nothing effectually at the congreſs of Soiſſons; in 
the mean while, vaſt preparations for war were making all over 
Spain; the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon was again 
revived, and new claims were ſtarted of ſearching and confiſcating . 
Britiſh ſhips in America, where the moſt ſhocking depredations 
were committed by the Spaniards under that pretext. All thoſe 
Vox. II. Pp high 
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high Gaim However, were only intended by-ber-cathdlic;niajedy 
46 0 ma induoetments to Great Britain to come into er ſohenies. 
The eld Spamiards as paſſionately deſired the re- aniexing of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon to their monarchy, as their queen did 
her family eſtabliſhment in Italy; but they were ſoon convinced, 
that the former was a conſideration only ſubſervient to che latter. 
In the mean while, the prince of Aſturias, the eldeſt ſon of the 
king of Spain, by his firſt marriage, married the infanta of Por- 
tugal, as the prince of Brazil, the preſent king of Portugal, did 
the infanta of Spain. The ſituation of the people of England 
was not much different from that of Spain. They were zealous 
for the eſtabliſhment of their undoubted rights of navigation in 
America, againſt the depredations of Spain; but they had ſoon 
reaſon to believe, that thoſe were only ſecondary to the miniſtry's 
love” of peace, and their attachment to German conſiderations. 
With ſome difficulty che two courts at laſt began to underſtand 
one another. Colonel Stanhope, who was perſonally agreeable to 
her catholic majeſty, was nominated ambaſſadour extraordinary 
to the court of Madrid, and Mr. Keene, the Britiſh -plenipoten- 
tiary there, was joined with him in negociating a new treaty, 
which was afterwards known by that of Seville; the Spaniſh ple- 
nipotentiaries being the marquis de la Paz and don Joſeph Patinho. 
By this treaty, : all former conventions between the two Powers 
were confirmed. The two contracting powers were to guarantee 
each other's dominidis; and in caſe of either being attacked, the 
other was to furniſh the attacked party with eight thouſand foot 
and four thouſand horſe, or an equivalent in {hips and money. 
7 REA agements incurred by the treaty of Vienna were rendered 
void. The. commerce in Europe and America was to be reſtoted 
"WR fame r footing,” and proper orders to be difpatcheih for that 
| purpoſe; All damages done by his-catholic maſeſtyis ſubjects 
thoſe of Great Britain were to be made good, and thoſe damages 


ele to be liquidated” by rr who were to ſettle the 
8 meaning 
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e treatzes, which were to determine the le- | 2 
gality:ior illegality of the: captures, as well-as every, thing, relating : | 
to the reſtitution of the ſhips taken by the Engliſh in one thouſand | I 
ſeben hundred and eighteen. The two kings were to carry the . | 
deciſions of thoſe oommiſſaries into execution within ſix months „ 
after making their report By the ninth article of this treaty, 

which was of the utmoſt conſequence to her catholic majeſtys | 
views, the Spaniſh 'troops: were inſtantly to garriſon. Leghorn, 
Porto Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia, for preſerving the imme- | | 
diate ſucceſſion of don Carlos, her majeſty's- eldeſt ſon, to, thoſe ä | 
— The next artiele regards the peaceable introduction and | | 
continuance of thoſe troops in the places of their deſtination: and . | 
the twelfth-article/ guarantees don Carlos in the quiet poſſeſſion. of | 
the ſtates of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, after he has ſuc- 
ceededthereunto. The French king was a party in this treaty; 
and the ſtates- general, by the fourteenth article of it, were to be 
invited to accede to it, which they afterwards did, upon the king 
of Spain promiſing to join with them and the court of Great Bri- 
tain for obtaining the entire abolition of the Oſtend company. 
The emperour loudly complained of the treaty of Seville, as de- | 
rogatory to his honour and intereſt, and contradictory to the qua- 
druple alliance; according to which, neutral troops were to be in- 
troduced into Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia; and could he have 
procured money, which he endeavoured to do in England, he 
would have declared war. At firſt her catholic majeſty was for 
carrying the ſtipulations of the treaty of Seville into immediate ex- 
ecution; but ſo many difficulties aroſe about the American com- 
merce, that it was put off, and the Spaniards, to intimidate the 
Britiſh nation, again threatened. to beſiege Gibr altar, and refuſed | £ 
to deliver out the effects of the flotilla, which, by the indulgence 
of the Britiſn fleet, had been carried into Cadiz. The Spaniſh 
miniſtry even went ſo far as to publiſh a kind of a defeazance of 
their * by the treaty of * on pretext that the other 
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n parties had not fulfilled their part. \While thoſe'mar. | 
ters were in agitation, the duke of Parma died, in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and thirty; upon which the imperialiſts not only 


took poſſeſfion of his capital and dominions, but alſo prevailed: 


with his dowager to pretend that ſne was with child. This ex- 
aſperated the court of Spain, and the more ſo, | becauſe they un- 
derſtood that the Engliſh were then i ina treaty with the emper our; 
and had offered to guarantee the pragmatic ſanction, which treaty 
was actually ſigned on the ſixteenth of March, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and thirty, and was called the ſecond treaty of Vi- 
enna. By its third article, his imperial majeſty conſents to the 


introduction of the Spaniſh troops into the duchies of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, and binds himſelf to uſe his utmoſt endea- 


vours to obtain the conſent of the empire for that purpoſe. For 


ſix months the younger ducheſs dowager of Parma kept all Europe 
in ſuſpenſe with regard to her pregnancy; which, at laſt, ſhe de- 
clared to be counterfeit : and Spain and the great duke of Tuf- 
cany having acceded to the laſt treaty of Vienna, Sir Charles Wa- 
ger failed from Portſmouth with a large fleet, and landed, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, at Cadiz, to receive on board don Carlos, that he 
might take poſſeſſion of his duchies of Parma and Placentia. The 
imperial general, at the ſame time, retired from thoſe duchies; 
but Sir Charles, after he had been amuſed for ſome time at Seville, 
failed to Leghorn, without having the honour to. receive on board 
his fleet the infant, who went by land through Languedoc and 
Eroyence, and embarked at Antibes for Italy. 
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A "DESCRIPTION O0 F eln AND Rock; or THE . 
N SA MANDERS OF THAT FORTRESS. D PB. 2M IT 


[SH ALL 1 now endeavour to 1 this remarkable kin, town, 
caves, iſthmus, buildings, and works raiſed for its defence, &c. 
Gibraltar derived its dual name from the hill, and the Mooriſh 
general, Gebel, or Jibel-Tharek, i. e. the mountain of Tharek, 
and its moſt ancient name that of Calpe, as I have already ob- 
ſerved. The Moors were the firſt people who raiſed a fort, and 
afterwards erected. a town, the prefent Gibraltar, ſituated at the 
foot on the welt ſide of the great rock. We muſt not look. back 
for any, city having ever been at the baſe, or on any part of Calpe, 
before ſeven hundred and eleven, or ſeven hundred and thirteen :. 
for ancient, authors have confounded ſeveral together, as Tarteſ- 
ſus, Calpe Heraclea Carteia, and Calpe Carteia, and ſome others : 
and to theſe authors I will add Lucan (1) from Claudian, who 
ſays « of. Calpe, That it is a hill in the furtheſt part of Spain, by 
0 the Straits, over againſt Abyla on the Barbary ſide ;” which two 
| hills are called Hercules's pillars; and, that under this hill once 
ſtood an ancient city called Tarteſſus ; whence the Tepreſentation 
of Tarteſſia Tigris: that Abyla and Calpe were thought to have 
been joined at firft, but parted by Hercules, and fo let in the ſea, 
through the Straits, called therefore the Mediterranean. "And 
(continuing from Mela and Pliny) here it is faid, that Hercules 
| ſet up his pillars, as if there had been no going weſtward any far- 
ther. It is needleſs to expatiate ; I muſt refer to the beginning a 
this book. 15 
No town was ever on the rock of Gibraltar, till the Moors 


erected one. The hill has undergone ſome changes; it was once 
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covered \ with trees; j there are but few now left upon it, thoſt* in 
gardens excepted, being plapted by the inhabitants fince one thou 
fand ſeven hundred and four. Oral tradition erroneoully fays; 
they occaſioned : a ſickneſs in the garriſon, and were therefore cut 
down: when this place was in the poſſeſſion of Spain, its'healthi- 
neſs from the air, and pureneſs of its water, attracted the infirm 
and unhealthy from the country for the recovery and re-eſtabliſh 
ment of their health. Trees then grew upon the hill, as in many 
rocky countries. Many! trees and vines flouriſhed upon the moun- 
a tain, When the Spaniards attempted to ſyrpriſe. the garriſon over 
the middle hill ; and many continued till the heat one thouſand 
f ſeven hundred 96 twenty-ſeven when the regiments, "who were 
encamped to, the fouthward, had leave to cut ſome for their firing, 
which they took! in its full latitude, and levelled almoſt the Whole. 
The neighbouring hills of Spain, at the back of Algezita, and 
many of the rocky mountains. of that country are Rhea with 
woods of large cork | trees and other ſpecies of oak, &c. 41 
When the Phœnicians built Carteia, and the Carthaginians' atid 
Romans enjoyed that ſtation, the rock of Gibraltar was covered 
with trees, having ſome bare rocks, through which you could te, 
and. this: from its margin upwards, ſo that the reader may conceive 
the appearance. of the mountain in thoſe ancient days. Carteia 
was the only port in Gibraltar bay ; the materials of that ancient 
deſtroyed, city, furniſhed the Moors to build Jebel Tharek and A- 
gezira, both in its neighbourhood, The Moors cleared accord- 
| ingly, and firſt razed their fort; a very ſtrong fortreſs for thoſe 
times, (before the uſe of powder). and therefore not commanded 
by the kill which Kill raiſes its towering head, above the upper 
dale; for this caſtle « or fort was divided i into o three, as x ſhall ex 
N plain 1 in its proper place. Ji 1 01110 BIE i EW 
2 The city. of Gibraltar, when in the bande of the Spaniards 
conſiſted of twelve hundred houſes, one parifh church, three 


monaſteries of friars, one of mn, two Toſhab, and ſeveral 
8 : chapels. 
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chapels. 15 one thouſand | ſeven hundred and fifty-f 7 there were 
no. more th aan four hundred } houſes i 111 the town, properly ſpea ang; 


oy 
44 


belly -quarters for officers and. barracks for officers and FTIR 
In the church of one of the convents, divine worthip accordin ang 
to the uſe of the church of England, is conſtantly performed. The 
elergy who officiate are of the "regiments, their number uncertain ; 
but during my ſtay in that garriſon | from May one thouſand mg 
hundred and forty-nine to May « one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-five, there were three ; two of the church of England, and 
one of that of Scotland : the Scoteh fazileers being one of the four 
battalions, that, with the company of artillery of the late and 
much lamented colonel Leith, who died of a fever contracted by 


his too great aſſiduity i in carrying on the batteries before the Miro 

oppoſite the Havannah, compoſed that garriſon. The convent of 
this church is the reſidence of his excellency te. governour ; and 
fitted up accordingly. I 

The convent in that part of Gibraltar called Iriſh Ke was 
of the white friars, and is converted into a navy ſtore-houſe: : in 
it are apartments for the admiral or commodore of the Mediter- 

ranean ſquadron. . | 

All other religious labrick are N 8 Vetta 1 
quar ters, except the Spaniſh pariſh church; which, complying 
with the fifth article of capitulation, the prince of Heſſe e ing a 
Roman catholic, and renewed by the treaty,of Utrecht, has Wor- 
ſhip performed therein according to the e rites 'of the 
church of Rome: the fathers are of Spain. 48 . ee "a 
_.. Generally ſpeaking, but one prieft 1 reſides at a time ; 4 0 amines 
* has a viſiting brother. They live very well, a nd, w in drink 
freely, and. enjoy the fair ſex.; 5 and one, for his too ibid ous ife, 


3 101 
was recalled into « ah in the your one thouſand ſeven NE! nered 
n T9901Q 21 NN way 


and fifty-two. . RA FAA 
The few, remains. of the Spaniards a are e greatly Le e 7 groſs 


f 3olatry and rank rene 3, as are alſo the C tal ans who-came 
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here with the prince of Heſſe; and the Genoeſe and the few Iriſh! 
not belonging to the Britiſh government, were not a It behind 
their friends of that perſuaſioo. 1 
They pay contributions for the delivery of fouls from purgatory. 
They keep the carnival, a ſeaſon of mirth and. jollity ; maſque- 
rading from the north to the ſouth port, through the ſeveral FED, 

and dancing at each other's houſes. . | 
The old Spaniards, feed after the manner of their country, ge⸗ 
nerally ſpeaking; but in garb, dreſs between the Engliſh and their 
native country, The Catalans are more obſervant of the Catalo- 


nian habits. 6 | 
The Spaniards marry very young ; ; at thirteen or r fourteen they 


will bear children. 
All the Roman catholics are buried in the Spaniſh church; they 


put them in a deep pit, throwing a quantity of lime upon the corps, 
to conſume the body the ſooner. The church, were it kept in proper 
repair and good order, would make a very good appearance; it 
is in the Gothic ſtile, raiſed on a Mooriſh ſtructure, which is ob- 
vious at the north entrance, where is a colonnade, with columns 
ſupporting a terras, all which is Mooriſh. When the Spaniards 
took, and poſſeſſed themſelves of any of the Mooriſh towns in 
Spain, they always converted their great moſques into churches : 
ſo when Alonzo the eleventh took Algezira, the moſque was con- 
verted, as their hiſtorian Mariana teſtifies ; and though the Goths 
were in Spain before the Moors, yet no Algezira was built in their 
days till the year ſeven hundred and thirteen ; and mt the pariſh 
church is Gothic. | | 

The church at Gibraltar would be light enough, did they not 
exclude the ſun, by blinding their windows: however, to ſupply 
the place of this luminary, many lamps were burnt. before the 
ſhrines, on days of dedication and feſtivity, A great many amulets 
hang againſt the pillars and walls; filver legs, arms, pieces of ca- 


bles, ſhirts, and ſuch rubbiſh and trumpery, as offerings to ſaints. 
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This mountain is in thirty-ſix degrees eight minutes north la- 
titude, on a peninſula in the province of Andaluſia, and the ex- 
tremity which forms the Straits from the Mediterranean, errone- 
ouſly called Europa point, as that of Cabrita i is two miles more to 
the ſouthward, and that of Tarifa five: we muſt only ſay, that 
1 point is ſo called in reſpect to Gibraltar hill. 

The utmoſt extent of this hill, from north to ſouth, is two miles 


and three quarters, and the peninſula is joined to the continent of 


Europe by a ſandy iſthmus, which forms the bay of Gibraltar on 
the eaſt, as the Spaniſh coaſt from Cabrita point to their lines, 
which run acroſs the iſthmus, does that on the weſt, north, and 


north eaſt. The hill is divided from north to ſouth by a ridge of 
rocks, which: ſeparates it in two unequal parts; for the ſide next 


the Mediterranean is narrower and much ſteeper than that next 
the bay, on which ſtands the town and fortifications. 
I ſhall now give the diſtances and bearings from one part 1 to 


e as taken by an officer, and are, as follow : 
Yards 


© Length "of the peninſula from Forbes“ 8 battery tc to the flag Po 050 


ſtaff atEnropa” ! = = aint [2 2 
Breadth from the new mole to the ſea at the back.of the rock 1 600 
Diſtance from Forbes's to the e Spaniſh, lines -; =, 1650 
The fort weſt of the lines 2 —— s 1800 
The head of the cauſeway t to the demoliſhed tower =. 570 
Hvunt tow © 2p it hallaafbirieind 8 870 
The Spaniſh ny intended to demoliſh the old mole to} 
the ſaid work DEG SF bios 299 ko ein to = +900 


The mortar 1 50 near the Levant ſhore to queen's al 
535 


183 at Willis's - r.. ß 
The neareſt battery of the Spaniards to Ke grand battery 700 


The head of the JEN 2 to the head of e 


enden | - e V "I Fs ON 
The {erjeant's guard bay-kide to the firſt garden — = 140 


1. | Y Qq 5 Breadth 
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1 Ya . 
reds of the iſthmus near the 2225 ines "= 1 0=191290 - 

"Y At the Spaniſh W huts — — baths > 111200 
Near Gibraltar hill — — * Vp wh 8 
i * ai 1 voce "TY 8. Pee — W. diſtande 4 0 


The new mole head to Euro 15 18 
flag VVV b 31 E. a - 2231 


The old mole head to new-mole head S. 19.23 W. © = "2564; 


| Diſtances of places croſs the bay, Ke. an 


| ) 


Cabrita batteries and Old mole head S. 57% 00! W. Jen | 19949: 
flag ſtaff - -- Europa flag ſtaff S. 81 15 WG. -. 8802: 


Tower on: C ibrita Fog mole head 5 8 0 
A G7 49 8.81.53. W. COD? 
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(Old mole head 8. 75 1 7 W. 9246 


W and Ne. a „ 


Middle of the bees th bond: 8. She 14 W. 8275 
of Algezira Europa flag ſtaff N. 61 30 W. 8854 


The tower in  - The mole head N. 72 53 W. 105631 


Europa flag ſtaff N. 51 eg W. — 12284 
Old mole head N. 70 26 W. 8924 
ee 0 OW. W. _—_ 000g. 
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a Tine, of eral objects round the bead of the bay! + the- | 
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Zuard kouſs der the hill and beacon onde 5 

— I: JQ W. 
J ᷣͤ v 
Eaſt door of the long barracks = - '- N. 2 03 W. 5304 
Barbet battery - - - - - - - - N. 15 26 W. 3779 


I Roche church - = = a - » N. 1 56 W. 8209 
Tower 
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thy < Yards 

| Tower by the river: (Nw 54 W W. 23 . 
Second tower north of Cibraltar — We N. 46 5557 W. 9282 
Beacon on the hill! N. 14 $0 E. 6523 

Feen houſe on Gibraltar bill 2 8. 84 1175 E. 955 

Diſtances from the queen's battery at Willis' 8. i 5 

Center of the firſt n 1 X o 493 | 
Center of the ſecond garden - - 95 45 691 ; 
Firſt hut from the bay - - = - - -_ 4 50 Togg — 
Second ditto from ditto - - - 81 39 160% „„ 
Third ditto from r m4 JF bers 81 5 839 Fo, 
Eaſtern hut 1 21.56 | 33 1383 
Guard-houſe at tha back of the eaſtern but - 84 20 1512 
Ditto at the back of the firſt nur, 5 85 10 1774 


Round tower by the firſt nur 83 00 1222 
Guard-houſe to the right of the tower from Wills 83 15 1267 
Bay battery + - = eee 
Horſe barrack north of bay battery 104 e B61 rg. 2288 
Artillery 3 — — 87189 3967 
Guard-houſe by the center barrier of the lines 8 - 25 1837 
Faſtern battety „% —·- fy + 1837 
5 Angle of the 9 ea, : 8 
PARA | way under Willis's - 45 
Weſt face of the Center of the cauſeway "gy — 
gqueen's batte-$ | 1ng croſs the inundation e 5 35 

ry to North baſtiorn 56 40 633 

|] Head of the 228 d mole - -- 0 20, on 
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„ 8 8910 19313 
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Horizontal ee from the queen's battery) at Williss to the 
Ander - mentioned places. „ 


Degree of the Yards © 


| „0000 ; quadrant 

Center of the firſt garden 73 o05j5 493 
Center of the ſecond garden 77 45 691 
Micolet hut, neareſt the bay fe Ox ces 
Second hut from the bay - 81 30 1004 
Third hut from the bg 81 33 1056 
Fourth, or eaſtern hut -<- - - * » oy 20 1283 
Guard-houſe to the 3980 of the Round tower from 3 

Willis's = . . . 1 yy rat 


Round tower by the Th =_ _ = 84.00 1242 
Advanced guard-houſe by the bay fide - - 85 10 1774 
Eaſtern advanced guard-houſe 84 20 1512 
/JJJ%%«ͤͤ . 6-80. 210 
Salient 8. eaſtern fott 3835 20 1837 
Guard-houſe by the barrier, at the center of the lines 8 $ 20 1097 
Horſe barracks, north of the bay battery. — 86 15 2288 


Artillery park C It 87 50 3967 
Diſtances from the ſouth face of the queen's battery at Willis's. 


,, WAIST 15 pion > Bs 40 9173 
Center of the cauſeway, leading croſs the i inun- | 
"Jos 50. # 50 


dation — 3 — 5 | 
JJ Tf 89 10 110313 
North bagion?  --- <0, 5% 14%, ̃ , 1049 
From the ſouth baſtion to the new mole head — 1000 
From the eight gun battery to ditto - - 680 
From the prince of Wales's battery to ditto - 520 
From Cumberland battery to ditto = - 420 
From prince Edward's battery to ditto o 300 
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From the Spaniſh battery intended to demoliſh the 
old mole, to the ſaid work * 1 909 
From the neareſt battery of the Spaniards to * 700 | 
0 


V 4. - 0 
From the head of the approaches to the head of the my 155 


preſent cauſeway © = — - 1 
Extent of the Spaniſh lines from Gb to fort 175 
At the huts 5 ws — V5 
SO OA A WO | 


From the old mole to the Spaniſh bay battery — 1800 
From the grand battery to the further end of the | 
,, ow, - 1 530 
Length of the V% —, -. , 
From Forbes's guard to the neareſt angle of the 
- Spaniſh lines - — — {1600 
From the head of the king's lines to Forbes's guard 300 
From the old mole head to the new mole head — 2500 


| Perpendicular height. of the new mortar mas * 1 


above Willis's - - Se. a 
P. H. queen's battery, at Willss -—- — = 150: 
Prince's lines +» „„ a” — a6* 
J ͤ 
Queen's battery FL. - „ 0D 


108 2 feet. ä 


Auen aasee battery. =; =... = 


| on the north and north eaſt LE of the hill, and above the 
prince's line, ſituated on a rock fronting the neck of land, or nar- 
row ſandy iſthmus, 1s the queen's battery, formerly called Willis's, 
for nine guns in Barbet, with traverſes between each, and . 


embraſures flanking the foot of the rock by the Devils tower, 


with three more which fire on the glacis of the place. The next 


better 1s. princeſs Anne's for: five cannon for the iſthmus, and 
6 four 


* 
. A ˙— nm 22g 


— — — — — _ — — 
—— — —— exe 4 2222 — . — — — 
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four which command the rear of the enemies approaches that 
which follows is princeſs Amelia's with five. embraſtres; that com- 
mand in front, and three catinon in Barbet, which fire in flank 
as thoſe above: the next in order is princeſs Carolina's; it has 


three embraſures which command in front. All theſe batteries 


and communications were built ſince the laſt ſiege of one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, and the work finiſhed in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-two, and are in general called 
Willis's battery. A new battery of mortars is alſo erected above 


the queen's: battery. The road from the town to all theſe batteries 


15 extremely good, and was alſo made ſince the laſt ſiege, with 
two magazines, as alſo a carriage ſhed raiſed on the upper re- 
turn of the road, which will prevent the ſending down to town, 
for the ſervice of the above batteries. The prince's line is ſituated 
under thoſe already mentioned, and the retaining part of its glacis 
almoſt an inacceſſible rock: this line has been cut out of the ſolid 


rock, which was begun in one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty, 
and the breadth of this line was in the laſt ſiege found to be very 


incommodious and dangerous, which induced the engineer to 
widen it, and to build ſome caſemates, as likewiſe to repair the 
parapet, which was done in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty, one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-one, one thoufand 
ſeven hundred and thirty-two, and is well executed, as are all 
thoſe batteries upon the rock, juſt mentioned, and in common 
called Willis's battery. In one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 


| nine' E large caſemate alſo bomb- proof, and a ſmall one for officers 


was finiſhed, and the rock blown ready to raiſe another bomb- 
proof. The extreme end of theſe lines next the iſthmus, is 
mounted with four guns, and two more in a caſemate which fires 
in reverſe (as thoſe of Willis” 8, &.) on the glacis of the place, 
with two more 'embraſures, which fite in the ſame reverſe; but not 


ca ſemated, and therefore cannot be diſmbbtited by the enemies ſhot 


fror om i their batteri i ſhould they be waer ſucceſs in hopes of ever 
taking 


5 22 
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taking this impregnable fortreſs: under this line is partly itaated 
that of the king's, its length being about half that of the: ug | 
lines, but owes moſt of its advantage to the natural ſituation, | 
which is improved by a cut in the rock in the ſame manner as 
that of the prince's. There are ſix pieces of cannon mounted. ; in 
this line, and two mortars, with the advantage of a natur al cave 
that is capable of ſecuring one hundred men from ſhot or ſhells, 
with a ſmall one for ſtores, and a covered communication, Which 
you aſcend through a chaſm of the rock, by a broad wooden lad- 
der of twenty-ſix ſteps to the prince's line, and forty- four ſtone 
ones. This work was finiſhed in one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixteen, but has been repaired in the parapet and glacis in 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-two, and one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty. The next which preſents itſelf to our con- 
ſideration is the north front, conſiſting of an irregular demi (or 
half) baſtion and curtain, with the north baſtion, anciently a 
ſquare Mooriſh tower: it retains ſtill the lame form, except the 
parapet in front, which is made of tapia, with four embraſures 
mounted in the face towards the enemy, three towards the ſea, 
three in the flank next the ditch, and three on the flank next 
Water port. The curtain has ſixteen embraſures all mounted with 
a. tapia parapet of twenty-two feet thick: the demi-baſtion (called 
the prince of Heſſe's battery) has the parapet made in the ſame 
manner as the curtain, with two embraſures mounted on the face, 
two in the flank, and three in this riſing part of the curtain; but, 
by reaſon of a great rock that projects in the inward line of the 


— 


curtain, the parapet is not ſo wide: the rampart and parapet is 


higher than the lower part of this curtain, which you aſcend by - 
eight ſteps. This whole work was rebuilt in one thouſand ſeven - 
hundred and thirty, by lowering part of the battery eight feet, and 


raiſing a new parapet of tapia, with ſtone: platforms and a new 7, 


communication by eighty- four ſteps to a caſemate in the king's 


* : in front of the north baſtion, | curtain, prince of Heſſes 


battery, 8 
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battery, and under part of the king's line is a covert way, the 


glacis of which is high enough to prevent the ſcarp wall from 
being ſeen below the cordon : under the glacis are gallies for mines 
with many chambers ready for ſervice. There is a bridge of ma- 
ſonry acroſs the ditch, with a draw-bridge at. the entrance of the 
ſcarp wall, built in one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-three ; 
at the end of this bridge 1s a cover port, which is continued up 
the flope of the rock, and joined to the king's line; it is parallel 
to the communication from the prince of Heſſe's battery, with a 
talouſe for muſketry that fires on the glacis: between theſe two 
lines the ditch is continued up the ſlope hewn out of the rock, 


and made ſmooth, which, with the ſlope, renders the footing al- 


moſt impracticable. The ditch is well flanked, and this ends up 
the rock, againſt the foot of the king's lines. The foot of the 
glacis in front of the'north baſtion, and part of the curtain, is 
waſhed by the water of the bay, as that next the ſpur is by the in- 
undation, which was formerly a marſh ; but in one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and thirty-one, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-two, and one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-four, it 
was digged two feet deeper than low water mark of the bay, and 


many deep pits in-quincunx form, and has two ſluice gates at the 
foot of the glacis: on each ſide of the inundation there are two 
advance guards, commanded by ſerjeants, and likewiſe one at the 
Devil's tower, and a fourth on the back of the gardens near the 
three advance guards of the Spaniards : theſe guards are all on the 


iſthmus, with ſeveral ſandy hillocks interſperſed on the ſurface, 


being the traces of the Spaniſh batteries of the laſt ſiege. There 


were, in my time, two gardens of great benefit to the garriſon: 
within ſide of this Land port gate to Water port, is a piece of 
ground termed the eſplanade, with a large ſtore-houſe, and an 


incloſed yard for ſhot and ſhells: this ſtore-houſe was built by the 
Moors for their gallies, now poſſeſſed by the ordnance: on this 
eſplanade are ſome few houſes belonging to the inhabitants. III 
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the time of the Spaniards, this ſpot of ground was laid out into 
ſtreets, but the houſes being 1n ruins from the bombs thrown by 
the enemy in one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, it 
was thought more adviſable to clear the rubbiſh away, which was 
done in one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-one, to widen that 


part of the old mole called the bomb battery. There is, an old 
ſtrong wall which comes down from the middle caſtle, reaching 


as far as the entrance into the old mole, part of which was taken 


down ſome time after the laſt ſiege, but the lower part within the 


rampart is ſtill ſtanding, which was part of the lower fort: this 


wall was giyen to the navy to build againſt. On this eſplanade is 


a water port, which communicates to the old mole and quay; 


there 1s a draw-bridge over a wet ditch, with a guard room on 


one ſide, and the pratic houſe on the other: it was originally a 
ſtrand, and very inconvenient for landing ſtores, &c. and in the 
ſiege of one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, a tempo- 
rary faſcine battery was erected thereon, to eaſe and draw off ſome 
fire from the enemy upon the mole. A quay was built in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-four, which expence was de- 
frayed by a general ſubſcription of the inhabitants: but the ſea 
conſtantly beating againſt it, and the parts. not being cloſely ſe- 
cured, it was once more laid open, but again repaired in one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty, with a landing by ſtone ſtairs, and 
the charge defrayed by a duty of one dollar on every butt of wine 


imported into the garriſon. There is a ſmall covert way palliſadoed, 
and a glacis to defend the quay fronting the guard and pratic houſe, 
cloſe to which is another barrier of palliſadoes, that incloſe this 
part from the old mole, as does likewiſe another barrier, as in the 
plan. Some of the palliſadoes were repaired in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty and one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- one. 


Without the above batteries is the old mole, built by the Spani- | 


ards and proved a galling battery in the ſiege of one thouſand ſe- 


ven hundred and twentyrſeyen, Which made them employ their 
VOL, It. — 1 | cannon 
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cannon vigorouſly. againſti it, and ruined moſt. part of th e parapet,. 
which was rebuilt in one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-eight 
and one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- nine (in redans), in | 
order that the cannon. placed in the embraſures ſhould bear nearer 
towards the inundation. Eighteen embraſures are on this mole;. 
and fourteen platforms for mortars; a back wall is to this mole, 
from the beginning of which, and under the duke of Montague 98 
battery on the line wall, ae to the prince of Orange's, is 
a covert way palliſadoed, and a glacis made to defend the landing = 
place, which is two hundred feet in length, where ſmall barks are 
often hauled aſhore, Within this covert way, and through the 
ſcarp wall of the town, is a poſtern or ſmall gate, that leads into 
a ſpacious yard, the navy cooperage, well palliſadoed in front; 
and double barriered. This covert way was new palliſadoed with 
_ banquets, and a · ſortie made in one thouſand ſeven hundred. and 
Footforune, : and is. very well flanked: 

To the north eaſt of the upper tower, in the upper W 
caſtle or fort, are two pieces of cannon in barbet, by which the 
enemy were greatly galled during the laſt ſiege, and which they 
could not diſmount. There are three thirteen inch mortars within 
this fort; two ſubalterns of different regiments commanding thir- 
ty- five men each, with eighteen gunners, are quartered i in this 
old caſtle: a ſerjeant guard is mounted at the entrance next the 
town. The town: ſea line wall from the Water port (or duke 
of Montague's battery) to the ſouth baſtion is very irregular with 
ſeventy-five embraſures: this wall was repairing from one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and thirty to one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
af thirty- eight, following the old plan to ſave the expence of wall-- 


al ing which makes its 1 45 reſemble that which it anciently 


44114 


r 


of che parapet, leaving the Mooriſh wall as it ſtood, but OM. | 


F here i is a natural defence before this town, which are rocks be- 
tween 
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tween hig h and tow \ water mark, extending themſelves Far | into'the 
ba „% and Fills the whole length of the town, from Monta- 
gue! 5 battery to the ſouth baſtion. In the middle of the town, and 
on the grand parade, is the fountain built in one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and ninety-four, which ſupplies the city with water. The 
ſouth baſtion has irregular faces, that next the ſea being three 
hundred feet in length, and that next the red ſands two hundred 
and ſixty : this baſtion is raiſed higher than the line wall, to cover 
the town from the ſand hills immediately before it; and within 
muſket ſhot, on the ſouth face are four embraſures, the flank has 


a breaſt work, and a retired flank with two embraſures to ſcour 
the ditch, The South port gate is in the curtain, after the an- 


cient manner, with loop-holes for wall pieces to defend, between 
the outward and inward gate, over which are the arms of the 
empire, and thoſe of Spain, with two wreathed pillars, andthe 
inſcription PLvs vLTRA. Near the center of this curtain is con- 
ſtructed a large flat baſtion, to augment the defence, and to cover 
| the curtain from the high ground oppoſite to it: this work is raiſed 


; on the declivity of the hill, which obliged Speckel the engineer to 


build traverſes of maſonry acroſs this baſtion, ſerving for flanks : 


the flank next the ſouth baſtion has an epaulement, and a retired 


_ flank with two embraſures, and three more on the face. The 
communication to this baſtion is through the curtain which aſcends 
on the ſide of the hill, and is then covered by a demi-baſtion, 


| whoſe ſalient angle joins to a precipice, and anſwers "the - 


flank of the flat baſtion, as the lower flank of the ſame baſtion 


does to the flank of the ſouth baſtion. On the top of the above 


precipice is a Mooriſh wall, continued to the ſummit of the m6un- 
tain; in front of this wall is another, built by Speckel, Which is 
likewiſe continued 1 in the ſame manner as the former: theſe walls 
2 terminate upon precipices, and the ſlopes of the hill” in frorit of 
- theſe walls are ſo rocky, and difficult to advance to an attack, as 


.xenders. them formidable, The ditch 
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iſhed; but is very wide, and the ſcarp fo very high, as to render 
an eſcalade impracticable; the ditch is at preſent 4 garden; the: 
bridge is of ſolid maſonry deſcribed from. two different centers; the 
covert way before, and the glacis, was a burial ground: acroſs. 
this ditch runs the aqueduct, which is continued to the: parade. 
The ragged ſtaff is a wharf built by the contractor of the Victual- 
ling office in one thouſand: ſeven hundred and thirty-ſix, to land 
proviſions near the magazine: this wharf is carried into the bay 
three hundred and fifty feet in length, with a return to break. off 
the ſouth-weſt winds; upon this return is a ſtore-houſe. The 
communication of this quay to the line wall within the covert way 
of South port, is, by a flight of thirty-nine ſtone ſteps, at the 
landing of which is a draw-bridge, thrown over every morning 
and raiſed every night; at the foot of theſe ſtairs on the right go- 
ing down, is a ſtone baſon, and a channel through the wall con- 
tinued to a well in the garden of fine water, which being carried 
into this channel, purſues a courſe into the above baſon, where 
ſhipping take in water. At a little diſtance to the ſouthward 
there is a baſtion, which runs out from the line wall with ten 
embraſures; two of them opened i in the flanks in one thouſand | 
ſeven hundred and fifty-three : this baſtion originally was built by 
the Spaniards, and was the redoubt of which the Engliſh availed 
themſelves, after the blaſt at the old mole in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and four. From the covert way South port to this work 
there are two flanks, upon one a crane is built to land ſtores from. 
the ragged ſtaff, the other has an embraſure; this wall is likewiſe 
continued to the new mole fort, with two flanks of one gun each 
fronting the fort; and two flanks of two guns each fronting 
the eight gun battery. Moſt of this wall was rebuilt in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and twenty-five, and kept in good repair. On 
that part of the wall joining the new mole fort, are eleven em- 
braſures to defend the inſide of the ſaid mole. The fort of this 


mole is of a triangular form, the ſide next the hill has a rampart 
| T and 


Ar „Sb rres or 015 RAL T AR. ST& 90g: 
kdbifltpbor muſketry, a $idtd-Houſe, and part of the Spaniſh 
batrack is built within; and | againſt' this wall is a ſhed; which 
was a navy hoſpital, built on the otitfide of the wall againſt the 
face and flank of the baſtion. The Land port gate of this fort is 


on the oppoſite flank within fide, and againſt this flank is a ſmall 


magazine, oppoſite to Which, and on the ſouth: face of this baſ-- 
tion; is one piece of ordnance, and a howitzer.. The curtain to 
the ſouth baſtion is long, and on the flank there are two pieces of 
cannon; and one on the angle of the ſhoulder ; two on the ſouth 
face, one on the ſaliant angle, ſeven pointing to the north weſt, 
and two in barbet fronting the eight gun battery. The Water 
port gate which leads down to the new mole, has a dry ditch: 
before it with a draw- bridge. The deſcent to the new mole is 
covered by a wall with loop-holes and a banquet, with a barrier 
at the bottom parallel to the north weſt- face. On this mole men 


of war heave down, and had until one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and forty-eight a ſtore-houſe built at the head of the mole, with 


two arched embraſures, which were pulled down, and in their 
room is built a circular barbet battery, containing ſix pieces of 


cannon; a ſerjeant's guard is incloſed on this end by a wall and 
gate, which divide this battery from the wharf. The back of this 
mole has a wall and banquet for muſketry. There are ſeveral bad 
ſtore-houſes belonging to the navy on a wharf which they have run 


out to the northward of the above fort. Within muſket- ſhot of 
this mole, are two powder bomb- proof magazines, each capable 


of containing two thouſand one hundred barrels of powder; and 


on an eminence to the eaſtward of theſe magazines, are barracks 


for feven hundred and fixty-eight men, with pavilions for officers. 
From the new mole to Roſia the line wall is continued and raiſed, 
where there is any appearance of climbing from the ſea, and rocks 
ſcarped, and continued to the north point of Rofia bay, which is 
formed by ſeveral flanks mounted with fourteen pieces of cannon: 
in Je of this bay are-four arched embraſures maſked, behind 

which 


3 
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which the cannon are ready mounted. From the ſouth point of 
this bay the rock aſcends, and the wall is continued, though in- 
acceſſible from the ſea, to a one gun barbet battery: the wall diſ- 
continues, and the rock aſcends ſtill higher, then they lower and 
ſeparate, leaving an opening where a wall is raiſed with one em- 
braſure. The rock from this to the camp battery 1 is extremely 
uneven and broken, which has obliged the engineer to build three 
walls one over the other, to prevent the efforts of an enemy from 
aſcending. To the eaſt is the camp battery on the extremity of 
the ground, where a regiment encamped in the ſiege one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven ; but at preſent an hoſpital is 
_ erected on that ſpot, to contain one thouſand ſeamen, with pa- 
vilions for ſurgeons and mates. The camp battery is over a ſmall 
inlet, where it has been obſerved the navy landed their ſtores, &c. 


for building the ſaid hoſpital, running out a jettee to ſecure their 
boats, and a crane at top to hoiſt up thoſe materials, which were 


landed; the battery is mounted with two cannon that command 
the inlet, and has alſo a ſteep tract of ground full of palmettoes, 
On a rock over this ſteep ground is an old ruined guard room, 
called the proſpect houſe, from which the rocks in a very irregu- 
lar manner run in precipices towards the ſea, where a little bay 
has a tolerable landing place for boats, but is ſurrounded with 
precipices; and to make the aſcent more difficult, the rocks are 
ſcarped, and two walls are built for that purpoſe. A corporal's 
guard commands every part of this bay. At a little diſtance from 
the corporal's guard to the north, is a broken wall, and a ſtrong 
paſs from the above bay to the five gun battery at Europa, the 
rocks run in inacceſſible and irregular precipices. This five gun 

barbet battery begins Europa line wall, conſtructed within ſide of 
the old Mooriſh wall, below it, and nearer the margin of the ſea ; 
this line wall has eleven embraſures, and the captain's guard i is in 
the center of Europa plain, fronting the above line wall, which 


Was the chapel, where the women were * the ſailors intercepted 
when 
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when we firſt took the place. The ſouth extremity of this line 
wall makes one of the points, which forms the eaſtern part of 
Gibraltar bay. The rocks make a return eaſterly, and are the bounds 
of the Mediterranean ſea; the rocks on this ſide are more regular 
and more inacceſſible. An old watch tower is on Europa wall, 
which has a corporal's guard detached at night from Europa 
guard; Near this tower is a centinel's box built on a wave-wofn 
rock, which hangs over the ſea ſeveral feet, vulgarly called Europa 
point; one gun is mounted by it, to protect veſſels from the Bar- 
bary corſairs; and at a little diſtance another gun is mounted for 
the ſame intent, both are in barbet. On this plain of Europa is 
a Mooriſh bath, on the north of which, and up a ſteep part of 
the rock, is the beef- ſteak cave; contiguous is a paſs to upper 
Europa, ſteep and ſtoney. On the road, and at a little diſtance- 
from the Mooriſh bath, is a paſs that leads to the back of a hill, 
where a wall is built to prevent people from falling into the ſea; 


continuing on this road, and about mid-way to the advance, is a 


quarry of ſtone, at the foot of which, next the ſea, is a hole in 
the rock, over which is a+ wheel that lowers the ſtone, ready 
faſhioned, into boats: Europa advance at preſent is a ſerjeant's 
guard, with a circular wall towards the ſea and three embraſures. 
Several rocks which aſſiſted the marines of Sir George Rooke's fleet 


in the getting up, have been ſince blown, and well ſcarped in the 
front of it, and a new guard-houſe built for officers and men, 
with five embraſures, towards the ſerjeant's advance, the whole 


was made in one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-three: it 
was formerly a part where fiſhermen uſed. to reſort, and where 
they dwelt, and where they eaſily got up and down; but at pre- 
ſent an inacceſſible precipice: between this and the corporal's ad- 
vance are two pieces of cannon: this corporal's advance is the ut- 
moſt bounds at the back of the hill, as there is no paſſing beyond 
it, for on the right is the ſea at the foot of the precipice, in front 


a great precipice alſo,” and on the left an inacceſſible rock, fo this 
guard 


$18 4 PE $47 7105407; E LBRALT AR. 
guard is of no other uſe than to look towards the ſea, and, back 
of the hill: from; the ſerjeant's advance, i is a ſteep. road to upper 
Europa, through a broken paſſage in the remains of an old Moor- 
ich wall, which is in the beſt condition of any of their works, 
that is not altogether of tapia. This upper Europa is pretty level, 
but very rocky; on the ſouth-weſt part of it are ruins of an an- 
cient circular building, called by the Engliſh the inquiſition ; there 
are alſo on this plain two towers, deſigned for corn mills, and a 
deep well: there the artillery practiſed the long gun till the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine, as they do that of 
the mortar on the ſouth baſtion: but the practice ground of the 
artillery was originally on the iſthmus. From the above corpo- 
ral's advance, the rock ſtill continues in precipices at the back of 
the hill of various heights, from one hundred and twenty feet, to 
one thouſand four hundred and three feet, and inclines round 
quite under the rock guard and Willis's, then dividing itſelf into 
two parts, the one continuing from Willis's to the upper part of 
the Mooriſh caſtle, the other runs under the king's and prince's 
lines, down to the prince of Heſſe's battery, then loſes itſelf in the 
entrance of the town. On the ſide of the hill to the ſouthward, 
and at eleven hundred and ten feet high, near ly in a line with the 
grand barracks and new mole, is an opening in the mountain, 
called St. Michael's cave, to the north of which, and within the 
| fide of Charles the fifth's wall, is the ſignal-houſe, built by the 
Spaniards to give intelligence to the town, (by a perſon-paid and 
appointed for that purpoſe) of what number of thips are ſeen in 
the ocean, or Mediterranean ſea. A ſerjeant's guard mounts there 
every morning. There is, a little to the ſouthward, a corporal's 
-guard-houſe, at the top of Charles the fifth's wall. From the 
ſignal-houſe a road (made by general Bland' s order) leads to the 
middle hill, where the Spaniards made the guard. priſoners. Within 
theſe few years a great part of the rocks at the back of middle 


Hill has been a with a wall raiſed, a feat 9 and 
| 1 
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's, ſo that there 


4 5 rapet capable of containing twenty muſketeer 


another at the fignal-houſe : the fame road continues to Willis's, 


from whence is a ſteep and difficult road that aſcends to the rock 


guard, and is a good look-ont, Thus having ſhghtly run over 
the works of the garriſon, which the reader may trace in the ge- 


neral plan of eight hundred feet to an inch, 
1 ſhall now remind him, that I am treating of the place, as it 


ſtood in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, when 


I left that garriſon; ſince which, vaſt additions and i improvements 
have been added by the different governours; and all art is now 
continued by the engineers and artillery officers, ſo as to render 
that valuable fortreſs impregnable: I muſt remind him of the 
ſieges it has at various periods undergone, both before the inven- 
tion of cannon and fince, the glorious defences it has made, and 
the regular ſteps in point of ſtrength, ſince we took it in one 
thoufand ſeven hundred and four, The lift of ſome of the go- 
yernouts, with the æra they commenced, and commandants of 
that meſtimable place from the time the prince of Heſſe deputed 

one, is unluckily burnt; but I ſhall endeavour to 8 w the: 
reader with as many as I am able. 


Tharek was the perſon, from whom Mid Calpe was dikes 


to the mountain of Tharek, i. e. Gebel Tharek. Mouſa landed 
at Gibraltar and Tarif, with count Julian, who might all have been 
upon the baſe of this hill, and to have laid out the lower fort, 
next to the bay; but the honour of the whole is aſcribed to Aby 

el Hagag, grandſon of Aby el Walid, the firſt caliph of the Sara- 
cens (1), as the inſcription ſtill ſhews. Ever after the Moors 
held this fortreſs in great eſtimation, but J find nothing of ir till 
about the year one thouſand three hundred and nine, when don 


Alphonſo Perez de Guzman, and don John Nugnes de Lara took 


ir, for don Ferdinand (2) lived but a ſhort time in that garriſon, 


(1) Lee Vol. I. p. 35: = (2) Naar, p. 85. 
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is no danger of an eſcalade at that part: here is one cannon and 
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Gibraltar vas loſt, and again in the hands of the Moors; | or 

about the year one thouſand three hundred and forty (3), after 
the battle of Tasse the en p, ene fled to that for- 


treſs ( Mi 11 +> N17 } u e An 4003 | 

"King wanker of Caſtile reſi 4e in Gibraltar ( * 18118 
In one thouſand three hundred and thirty-one, don Vaſc ** | 
re de Meyra commanded in Gül!!! bdoib 


In one thouſand three hundred and thirty-throe, Ah "a 
of Alboacen oP a6 Wann mon Vaſco: n who was 
We G0. En ö 

Soon after this King Alonzo laid ſiege to bt FRY was) auen 
to raiſe it (7). 2 19GTHVOY 
King Alonzo. ink again, on laid cle "ROY but”? was. 
- obliged to deſiſt a ſecond time, and conclude a truce for four years. 
It remained in the A; of A who. Wo it 10 his 

royal title. 

In one ass thiee ane ood Goren, or.one thoukind 
three hundred and fifty, Alboacen, ſon of Alboacen, was in poſj- 
ſeſſion of Gibraltar (8). The works had been augmenting and 
ſtrengthened to a great degree, ever ſince. one thouſand: three hun- 
dred and thirty-three. Alonzo the eleventh laid «cloſe ſiege, and: 
died in the trenehes before the place, in this year of one thouſand. 
three hundred and fifty (9) ;. and the ſiege was raiſed again. 

About one thouſand. four hundred and twenty- ſeven, Gibraltar 
was under the uſurper and tyrant Mahumet called the Little, 
but opened its gates to the lawful king Mahumet Aben Aſſar. 

In one thouſand four hundred and thirty-five, don Henry de 
Onlknin imprudently landed, but was PO: ans att; 
with forty knights (1). DSi 03-1 

In one thoafandfour: FE SPY ans; een king 1 * the 

fourth, of Caſtile, was at Gibraltar on a viſit, 5 


(3) Idem, p. 9598. (4) Idem, p. 98. (5) Idem, p. 3522 (6) Seo 
Vol. I. p. 95. (7) Idem, p. 96. (8) Idem, p. 99. (9) Idem, p. 102. 
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Apres fro or GIBRALTAR, Are. g1g 
In one tHouſand four hundred and lixty-two, don Henty the 
fourth, and nineteenth) king of Caſtile, and twentieth of Leon, 
ſent den john de Guzman, the firſt duke of Medina Sidonia; who 
took Gibraltar: and king Henry took the title of king of Gib. 
raltar: for this city had been the chief in the kingdom of Abo- 
melie, the infant of Morocco, _ to 10 6 — of ul 
dred of the Merins, As dt a b gore M ob 1 
Pedro de Porras was made governour. elt er 1 
In one thouſand four hundred and Apa king Mey of 
Caſtile made a journey to Gibraltar, and unjuſtly appropriated it 
ta don Bertrand de la Cueva, earl of Ledeſma, in room-of Pedro 
de Porras; and placed there for governour Stephano de Villacreces, 
The duke of Medina recovered it, and it was joined to his other 
poſſeſſions, and remained ſo, till it was re- united a eee 
Ferdinand and Iſabella in one thouſand five hundred and two. 
In one thouſand five hundred and ſix, the ny W don, 


who beſieged it, but the ſiege was raiſed (2). = 610 
In one thouſand five hundred and n Piali Hamer pete 
tho place and plunderedd it. 


In the reign of Charles the fifth, it was fortified in 1b W 1 
Rite, by his engineer Daniel W in one ee 1 bun- | 


'dred/and eighty- nine. be 
In one thouſand ſeven b rd ta one, the F e had ade. 


ſign to poſſeſs themſelves of Gibraltar (3). 2110 2licd. 
In one thouſand ſeven hundred and four, the prince of f Hell 
and Sir George Rooke took Gibraltar, e. 
In one thouſand ſeven hundred and four, the marqui e a 
Wag the Spaniſh governour, ſucceeded by the prince of Heſſe 
D' Armſtadt, commander in chief, in one ee eee 
und eat ane an oe: hundred _ aal 2110 al 


( lien, P. e 6 ile, p p 116. 
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The beginning of Auguſt, one thoufand ſeven hundred and 
* king Charles the third arrived in — * was mee ee 
ceived /as: lawful ſovereign of Spain. 978630 
Major general Ramas Was ppimsst governour Wy Gibraltar bs 
pe catholic OF TY _ ** in one ee "uw hun- 
dred and five. DG T btod 
Roger Elliot conc major dont: Romo as governour in. 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix: how long he enjoyed that 
honourable command, I know not; but from this yes to the 
government of colonel Congreve, is a chaſm. 
Colonel Congreve was e e * os year one thouſand 
feven hundred and fourteen; | | 
Colonel Cotton ſucceeded colonel cheſs 3 
Lieutenant colonel N was commandant in the ablence my 
colonel Cotton. 10 on 85 5 
Colonel Cotton ed to his men 
Lieutenant colonel Bowes ſucceeded colonel Cotton as FRY 
ideen Hetherington ſucceeded colonel Bowes, as commandant. 
Lord Portmore and colonel Kane were at ane in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-two... 
Colonel Cotton, though abſent, was Rill governour 0 Gibraltar. 
Lieutenant colonel en commandant at * —— * N 


lord Portmore. 


Lord Portmore ee in one Aae! bien hundred and 
Ie 0100 

Lieutenant colonel Hargrave; 1 

Lieutenant general Sabine, governour in one e thouſand ſeven 
War ar, m r gat bibo ab 
e ds governour.. race bus mneangmorboM 2d 
. General Hargrave ſucceeded by general Bland, : 104 a een 
relief of troops, i. e. four battalions of foot and a pany uf ar- 
* in one thouſand ſeven hundred and for ty-nine,.. to of} bios 

Lord 
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Lord George Beauclerk, ee in mann of Sener! 
a 3\ „it orb elt gui ov? 

General Herbert 8 Lord ee as eee vio 
General enn W in one nn even bundred/and 
_tafty-three.. 9 Jy . YIE HE 11183-2177 

Lord Tyan governour, and e F F 3 

Lord Panmure, commandant in the abſence of lord Tyrant. 

Lord Hume, governour, died there. 10 40 

Colonel Taki! commandant. Don gl 2h) 

General Parſlow; commandant. 

General Cornwallis, governour. 2 II 

Colonel Irwin, commandant in his n litt 

General Cornwallis returned governour, and nde there 
in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-eight, 1 
The modern works, fince the invention of artillery; were mate 
by the engineer Daniel Speckel: the prince of Heſſe increaſed: 
them; particularly towards the iſthmus ; but Horneck was the 
firſt - Britiſh engineer who carried them to any perfection, which 
were advantageoufly and happily continued and augmented by 
colonel Montreſor, ſo as to make that fortreſs impregnable, 
while we continue maſters of the fea : his immediate ſucceſſdur, 
colonel Patoun, went on in ſtrengthening that rock; and lord: 
Tyrawley added many advantageous new works and batteries: the 
garriſon is ftill augmenting in ſtrength, under the direction of 
the engineer — Green. No power whatever can take that place, 
unleſs a plague, peſtilence, famine; or the want of ordnance, 
muſketry, and ammunition, or ſome unforeſeen Rm of: 19 
dence ſhould happen. 

If it ſhould ſo happen, that the Britiſn 8 eu be Wen up 
the Mediterranean, and there detained by weſterly winds for ſome 
months; and a large fleet from Cadiz lay before Gibraltar, beſieged 
by land, even in that caſe, it is not to be taken: the fire is too ſevere, 
and the ordnance too judiciouſſy placed, for ſhips with all their 

Mo. | „„ | fire: 
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Sidi. did x. 99 TT In 
fie, to ſilence ; 8 K for x fo is t he nature of batteries ad dh * 
4 


a fift ty gun battery e cloſe to the fea fide, where the Water 1 ſoffi- 
ciently deep „that ſhips of the line may anchor within ſeventy al ds i 


ons NPs inte that battery : the ſhipping muſt diſmount and 


ace. th bat work. But a faſcine battery of five twenty-four or 
Ka pounders s erected at one hundred and fifty yards, retired 
from the 1 margin of the ſea, that will not admit of the ſame num- 
ber of ſhips. to come nearer than one hundred and fifty yards 
more; that five gun battery will oblige thoſe ſhips to weigh and 
ſtand . 

bs; batteries are raiſed” upon heights, and retired a very little, ts | 
that ſhipping « cannot anchor nearer than two hundred and fifty 


yards: the ſhot from on float will have very little or no real effect, 


while every ſhot from the battery muſt take place. Now, the line 
of defence of Gibraltar from the end of the new mole to Willis's 8 
and Forbes“ 8. battery in the lines, cannot be filenced from tho 
iſthmus ; ; nor is it in the enemy 8 power to eſcalade thoſe } pfeci- 
pices, dr deſtroy the flanks, which are many, and ſeveral 5 re- 
verſe: ; fo the rocks the whole length of the town, and the ſhal- 
lowneſs of the bay beyond them, will not ſaffer men of "War of 
the line to appr oach, but muſt lay expoſed to a tremendobs' fire E, 


from the very broad ramparts of that fortreſs, mounted with 


three hundred and thirty-four pieces of cannon,” and ſeventy one 
howitzers and mortars. The elevation of the caſtle is of very 


reſpectable conſequence fronting the bay from the back of the old 
mole along the town wall. The ſouth baſtion, with 'the retired 
judicious batteries raiſed by lord Tyrawley on the red ſands fifty 
feet above low water mark, and to the ſouthward muſt force « ns 
ny MP ie PS fire from the artillery. In Mon tlie ed 
may recollect the fifteen thouſand ſhot fired by the Britiſh fleet at 
one object only of that then too much neglected garriſon : the 


ſiege it ſuſtained almoſt immediately after, as alſo that of one 


thouſand 
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01 4 


thouſand. ven hundred and twenty-ſeven : -fince which, Gibr al- 
tag, us (allowing the expreſſions) tive hundrec times ſtronger, and, | 


un my opinion, impregnabl A 0 | 
BY famine, the Spaniards could 1 not 8 Yee? place, aki it 
is  ſupphed conſtantly with ſix months r foes performed by 
; contract, -and to do them juſtice, I have examined ſeveral abſtratts, 

and have compared them with their monthly returns: how long 
6, proviſions in ſtores will ſerve three thouſand. four hundred and 
fifty eight men, according to the full allowance to all degrees of 
people, both military and civil, that have a right to receive the 
ſaid proviſions, (and I have found that the contractors have had 
much more in ſtore than what was ſufficient: for by the returns 
given in, dated July the twenty-ſecond, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
hundred and fifty-three : perſons three thouſand four hundred and: 
fifty-eight; May the twentieth, one thouſand ſeven. hundred and. 
fifty- three: perſons three thouſand four hundred and twenty. On- 
Jang the third, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-three, &c. 
perſons three thouſand four hundred and twenty) did plainly ap- 
pear, that there were proviſions ſufficient to ſupport the garriſon: 
ten months at full allowance. The reaſon why the number of per- 
ſons are not equal i in each momy, is on account of death, and 
leave of abſence. - _ 
The two head clerks of the Vieualling Fr" at b Gibraltar, 
whenever they gave in a report of proviſions in ſtore to the go- 
vernour, did always take their oath hefore him, that there u was a 
ſufficient quantity of proviſions to laſt the garriſon | as mar days 
a5 they inſerted in their reports to him. 

Each ſoldier's allowance for a whole week, 18 bread; "even 
pounds ; butter, ten ounces; beef, two pounds; pork, one pound 


eight . oatmeal, one quart and one Pint; . peaſe, n two 
Wahn TID 
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ſuppoſe the ſame as in the year one thouſand even . * 
dred and fifty-thre = + »* > in: Jer 101. 
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A lit of inhabitants, taken March the twentieth, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty- three. 


Numbers 
Thoſe of Britain; men, women, boys, and girls « 331 
Thoſe of the Navy and W — Fu By: 
Thoſe of Genoa > -— a - © * — 597 
Thoſe of 0 A c ET 77 
Thoſe of Portugal . a e 5 


= Jews - _ 1 ae — — — ow 2222 


Total — | _ 2793 


A liſt of the inhabitants taken the twenty-eighth of September, | 
| one thouſand ſeven hundred and ho get 


[ Men — 4 — 250 
Women Rin e e ell 
»ͤ; N 2 135 
| 4 4 i Girls - wits 155 ä x: 895 

Nn „ „ „ e n ads ee 
Britiſh, I W not heard that there was an account e 1 OI 


Roman Catholics - 


414: 


Total na 1819 


The total number of military ſuppoſing the four eps 3 

ments complete | 
ABBEY ß us 5 e eee 
Officers military and civil to complete the four regiments 182 
Number of women, military, and children - _ - 1426 
Total number of Britons civil - <- 414 
Total number ny - Oo TG 
„ © 


The . of catholics ſhort of the proteſtants 4074 
The number of fouls of all ſects in the garriſon - - 6260 
' N. B. 
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A DESCRIPTION or GIBRALTAR, ETC. 321 
N. B. Theſe are conſtant inhabitants, but when the coaſt-barks 


arrive in numbers to ſupply the place, then the catholics increaſe; 
which induced many (who have obſerved their return from maſs) 
to believe that there were more catholics than the above. At this 
time, four regiments in the garriſon, and one company of artillery. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLAN. 


1 rock guard. 
2 queen's and other batteries, formerly Willis's, between four 


and five hundred feet above the level of the iſthmus. 


3 lord Forbes's battery and _ amphitheatre, alſo called the 


prince's line. 


4 the cave and communication under cover within the King's 


line that leads by a flight of ſteps up to the prince's. 


5 the upper center, and lower Mooriſh caſtles. 


6 entrance into the lines. 
7 the grand 8. royal battery and north baſtion formerly called 


St. Paul's. 


$ the cover port. 
9 the communication from the baſtion (a), formerly called St. 


Peter's, into the lines. 


10 the ordnance ſtore houſe and ſhot yard on the eſplanade, 


where the Moors formerly built their gallies and launched through 


the Water port. No. 11. : 


11 the Water port gate with a wet ditch, 8 pratic 


houſe, guard room, covert way, and quay for landing goods. 


12 the old mole of twenty-three guns and eleven mortars, 


where lies all the ſmall craft, ſuch as tartans, polacres, &c. 


13 the prince of Orange's battery. 


14 Montague's, formerly St. Anne's baſtion. 


15 ſaluting battery of twenty-one guns. 
16 the parade and fountain. 


17 the town's battery, formerly the main guards, 
VOL, 11. > 2 - 18 paradiſe 
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18 paradiſe in miniature, ernte a Freneh e had there 

a delightful garden. Fits E DIV 5þ 
19 Norman's, formerly St. IAstnä ys ee 216q 50 f 

20 the bomb houſe, the reſidence of the ordnance ſtore keeper 
formerly the dwelling of the r e ; . ie aged 8 
battery. 

21 the battery before the ee 8 bout FEY gardens (bb). 

22 the ſouth, formerly the baſtion of St. Ons LIM Tc 

23 the ſouth port magazine. 1596 
24 the ſouth port gate, guard, bridge, ditch, and covert way: 

25 the new arſenal. 11 : 

26 the new victualling office. dig 39k ce I 

27 the grand barracks. M. gd 

28 the watering place or little mole, nel called the ragged | 
ſtaff, where the fleets ſend their boats for water. 

29 the ten gun, formerly the duke's baſtion; ah ae. of 
which the ſailors availed themſelves, after they had taken poſſeſſion 
of the new mole when the Engliſh took that fortreſs in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and four. INT ©; 

30 milk houſe guard. 

31 grand barracks with pavilions for officers. 

32 double magazines bomb- proof. 

33 houſe and gardens for entertainment. 

34 a dwelling-houſe, formerly an oratory dedicated to St. Jokn. 

35 a guard-houſe. 

40 T he fort, called by the F rench, fort Anglois, ba the 
Englith poſſeſſed themſelves of that place when they took Gibral- 
tar in one thouſand ſeven hundred and four. 13 | 

37 the vineyard and houſe. "I ee 

38. Roſia guard-heuſe. | HI 

39 the navy hoſpital. ; 
44600 an oratory called St. Roſia. 
41 an oratory af Chriſt. 2 


42 the 


* 
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142 the camp- guard. £00 nenen Marg 81 
43 wind mills. 177 1970 
44 the 1 of the Mooriſh mal: now. ele the he id the 
wall. 99721 0 eee 571 en nod 3 cc 
: 45 Europa advanced. 3 | 3f) 25 0 web DI; VI 
46 Scarp rock guard-houſe, „ 
47 a ſand bank. 
48 St. Michael's cave. 
49 Charles the fifth's wall. 
- 50 the Mooriſh wall and ſignal-houle, 
51 Middle-hill guards, 
1 paſſage guard. 
53 Mooriſh bath. Vo 
Fa our lady of Europa, now Enropa-duird. Sante rl 
55 five gun battery and Europa line wall. 10 
„ 0 artillery ſtore-houſes. 5 
57 the hoſpital. Pee TON 
50g guard-houſe. eee 
59 the inundation. V 
60 ſluice to the inundation. n 
61 the aqueduct. 
62 the new mole. . 
63 bay of St. Johns, now Roſia. 
64 hoſpital bay. OT OO 
65 Europa bay. 
66 Little Europa. 
67 Europa point. 
68 Catalan bay. | 
Guns- 


A wind mill batter * wg 18 auen the the t town [56a wiſh. 
B royal battery — — | 
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battery 4.8 EY againſt W iliss. | RY 
64, | £3 30 1 of 1c 1 6 1 | » 
H three bomb ballert of 25 mortars. 1 
*F 593507 161 570 531 
K three parallels. Zane A v3 
L Spaniſh approaches: S911 10/2193 


M the grand line of communication, 
N entrance of the mine under Willis's. 
O works deſigned by the enemy, if the * bad gone on. 

P a battery of forty guns, intended if the ſiege had gone on. 

Q four bomb batteries, of fifteen mortars eons n * ms i 


ſiege had gone on. | 
R Une bas huts, made fince the digs ber at preſent great re- 


duced. 
8 Spaniſh lines. 
T the artillery practice butt. 
'U the Devil's tower. | 
V Engliſh frigates and bomb ketches, to enfilde: and bombard 7 


the Spaniſh approaches. 
W the direction of the enemy s fire into the Mediterranean ea | 


and bay'of Gibraltar. 
X the WA ground for the ſhips of war. 
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CHAP. VIE 


A MORE CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT or SOME. PARTICULARS. 5 


HE reader may perceive by the ta as well a8 act mer 
part of this work, that I cannot by any means allow a 


town, fort, or caſtle, to have been erected until the coming of the 
Moors, 


- * * * Ns 
gt * | * 
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Moors, under their leader, who gave a new name to ah mountain 

and Straits ; ſo that we cannot with any certainty pretend to ſearch | 

for the remains of antiquity any way material before the Chriſtian ; 
ra ſeven hundred and eleven, in which period we may with ſafety 1 
reckon the lower caſtle to have been begun: but although I can= - 

not trace any material remains of antiquity, yet I believe that the 
old arched tower, near Europa point, exceeded the Moors, or 
perhaps the Romans, as the Carthaginians and Phœnicians were 
maſters of the ſea, had a ſtately temple at Gades and at Medina 
Sidonia, and carried on a great trade from Tyre, with the native 

| Spaniards, from their new city of Carteia, or Heraclea, or Calpe 
Carteia; and this Gades, its ancient appellation Gadir, becauſe 
in the Punic language it ſounds like a fenced place, and becauſe 
it is incloſed by the ſea (1). This iſland i is without the Straits, 
in the ſouth part of Spain, divided from the continent by a ſmall 
ereek: to this iſland, now called Cadiz, Cadix, and corruptly 
Calis and Cales, failed the ancient inhabitants of Phœnicia, for 
Gadir was built by the Tyrian fleet: now as theſe great navigators 
were always obliged to paſs between Europa and Ceuta points, it 
is reaſonable to conclude, that a light and watch tower were, by 
that great people the Tyrians, erected upon this promontory; and I! 
what further ſtrengthens my aſſertion is this; all the watch or light jj 
towers on the coaſt from Cabrita point. to Malaga, or on the — 
coaſt of Barbary that I have ſeen, are differently conſtructed: their 
entrance being within a third of the ſummit, and by means of a 
rope ladder that the tower man pulls after him (when up) does 
thereby ſecure himſelf againſt another ladder, becauſe on the top 
of the tower, directly over the entrance, is a projection, at the 
end of which is a blind of ſtone, that covers the tower man and 
family from being ſeen without; and from the tower to the blind, 
the bottom 3 18 left © open "OW hgh edis. ſtones, arcowg,” 
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darts, and other mifſive weapons, may be caſt, on the heads of 
thoſe that dare aſſail the faid tower. Pliny mentions watch towers 
to have been upon the coaſt as # common thing. The'tower- at 
Europa Point has a room arched at the foundation in the Roman 
ſtile, al d winding ſtairs on the outſide of the top, eaſily to be 
traced; but before the building of Europa line wall, the moſt part 
of the ſteps were entire; and that watch towers were of a long 
ftanding on the coaſts of Spain is unqueſtionable. However, Mr. 
Morgan aſſerts, that when the Moors were expelled from Granada, 
that the Spaniards had few towers remaining on their coaft ; and 
the reaſon is plain; for while the Moors were in pofſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh ſhore, they had nothing to dread from their own oppoſite 
coalt of Barbary, as the Iberians and Goths had before the Afri- 
cans deſcent in ſeven hundred and eleven; but fince their expul- 
ſion, they are under the fame apprehenſions as heretofore; and 
have therefore rebuilt their old ſpeculums, and erected many new 
ones. The coved room now is made uſe of for a guard of ſoldiers, 
and vulgarly called the Dead Man's Hole, on account that a gen- 
tleman was, at his particular deſire, buried there under the floor 
of the above room. At a few yards diſtance from the above tower, 
is the ſtone centinel box, on the ſummit of a wave- worn rock, 
thirty-four yards and two feet high from the ſurface of the fea, 
and falſely termed the ſouthernmoſt point in Europe. At ſome ſmall 
diſtance, and nearly in the center of Europa plain, at right angles 
to the captain's guard-houſe, was tlie Spaniſh chapel, called our 
lady of Europa; it is the ruins of a Mooriſh ſtructure, and there 
are two rooms till remaining, which are coved in the Mooriſſ 
stile, and in all probability this was either a moſque or a ſaints 
houſe; the retired ſituation perhaps invited them to raiſe this ſanc- 
tuary, as it might be more agrecable to the ſolitary diſpoſition of 
its firſt inhabitant, and at the ſame time cauſe a venerable attrac- 
5 from religious minds, by ſo forlorn a ſituation. To the eaſt- 


ward of this building, and on the fame rocky plain, is a Mooriſh 
* 
pps 6 bath 
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bath ak in the rock; the length is ſeventy feet, and breadth 
forty-two.z the whole arched, which ſprings from twenty ſmall 
ſquare pillars of brick and ten impoſts; moſt of them being « entire, 
but the crowns of theſe arches in ſome places are fallen! in, as is 
likewiſe the entrance in front. The floor has been paved, but 
there are very little traces now to be diſcovered. In winter, it 
generally has four feet water, which diminiſhes in proportion as 
the heat of the ſummer increaſes: it was repaired by order of ge- 
neral Fowke, whereby the water 1s preſerved. This reſervoir breeds 
the leech ; ; and ſoldiers who have drank it, have complained to- 
the phyſicians of their apprehenſion of a decay, as they had occaſion. 
often to ſpit blood; for the ſmall animalculz of the leech, having. 
adhered, under their tongues, there grew, and ſucking for ſuſti- 
nence, cauſed the diſcharge of blood; which at firft not knowing the 
cauſe of ſuch a diſcharge, frightened ſome of the men not a little. 
To the left of this bath, and at a ſmall diſtance up a ſteep part of. 
the bill, is a cave, vulgarly termed the Beef Steak Cave, acquiring 
this appellation by being reſorted to, once a week, by people who 
dreſſed their ſteaks, made merry, and then returned home. Be. 
tween the above bath and Europa advance, is a fine quarry of 
ſtone, nearly reſembling the Portland; is very good for making of | 
platforms, and very free in working. At the foot of this quarry 
is a very curious and natural cavity in the rock of eight feet, by 
four in diameter. Over this chaſm is a wheel that lowers the 
ſtones into boats that may be ready to receive them. From the 
top of the opening down to the ſea, is eighty feet, and by the 
perpetual daſhing of the waves, ſince the general deluge, a ſmall 
bay i is formed under this rock, capable of containing three large 
boats at a time; but as ſo fine a road is now made, there will be 
little or no occaſion for the former convenience. Theſe are large 
_ quarries of freeſtone ; the outward cruft 1 18 very hard, occaſioned 
by the intenſe heat of the burning ſun, and the faline 7 0 of ; 
the ſea, that penetrates and corrodes the ſurface, when 
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winds blow, to whoſe turbulency and clammy blaſt this part of 
the hill is expoſed: the billows then running very high, which 
laſh the foot of the ir regular- ſounding wave-worn rocks, from 
whence they recoil in a vaſt foam, and as they ſweep back, collect 
new force, being hurried forwards by the third new accumulating 
billow, that ſweeps the bottom of many feet, heaving the very 
bed on which they ftow, ſcattering both ſand and ſhells upon Eu- 


ropa rocky plain, many yards from the bold margin of the bluff 


precipice of the Mediterranean ſea. On this part of Gibraltar rock 


there is not any thing more antique: however, before we proceed 
any further, I muſt beg leave to digreſs a little, having in the 
| foregoing ſheets barely hinted at a particular circumſtance that 
requires to be explained. In a book, intituled, An Impartial In- 


ce quiry into the war abroad by the miniſtry at home,” the writer 
obſerves, that the prince of Heſſe landed on the iſthmus and near 
to Europa point; which laſt particular is not mentioned by any, 
except this author, which has induced ſome people to imagine, 


that it muſt have been inſerted by the miſtake of the preſs, as this 


part of the rock runs in inacceſlible precipices: which is very true, 


but at the ſame time give me leave to affirm, that before the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-three, and on the very ſpot 


where the ſerjeant's guard now ſtands, before which is a circular 


wall with cannon mounted for a defence, was a receptacle for fiſh- 
ermen, who had huts erected for their dwelling, and had likewiſe 
an eaſy aſcent from the ſea up to where this guard room now 
ſtands ; but the rocks were in the above year blown fo as to form 
an inacceſſible -precipice of one hundred feet in height. Therefore 

I conclude, that ſome men were landed at this place by the prince 
of Heſſe's order, as it is very abſurd to imagine that ſo able a com- 
mander would have neglected ſo great an advantage : and who 
had a great many Spaniards on board the allied fleet, who were 


volunteers, from whom, no doubt, he collected all the intelligence 


he 8 could. But to proceed: on the Plain called upper 
4 | 6 Europa, 
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Europa, are the ruins of a houſe commonly called the Oy 
which name it acquired by the Engliſh, being raiſed cloſe to the 
ruins of a circular building: round the outſide of which, are the 
remains of ſeveral apartments, three of them which are arched 
are entire, the reſt can only be traced by their foundations. But 
by an old plan (which 1 ſaw) this ruin had a ſuperſtructure, 
though no remains are now to be ſeen. What this building ori- 
ginally was, is hard to ſay, as I cannot find any account given of 
it; and people are divided in opinion ; ſome imagine it to have 
been a priſon, and theſe cellars or vaults defigned for criminals, 

who were put in at one end that was afterwards cloſed up; there 
to end their miſerable days (or rather nights) by famine, erected 
at the commencement of the aweful tribunal of the Inquiſition : 
while-others (and I think with more reaſon) imagine that it was 
a repoſitory for the dead, and that the center was a ſepulchre for 
the king, and thoſe vaults for his children and relations, What- 
ever was the deſign of this building, it is very certain that the ends 
of thoſe cellars were cloſed with thick maſonry, ſome of which the 
Engliſh ſoldiers broke through, in hopes of finding hidden trea- 
ſure, It is ſaid that don Henry was drowned, with forty of his 
knights, in one thouſand four hundred and thirty-five (2); that 
he was buried in the upper part of the tower in the upper caſtle : 
but this is impoſſible, becauſe the tower was the reſidence of the 
king and royal family of the Moors, and a moſque, bath, &c. 
Now they never did, do, or will, ſufter a Chriſtian to be buried 
near their place of worſhip, I therefore believe Henry's tomb 

was at this place, and it became a royal family repoſitory : but 
this is conjecture, and, as ſuch, 1 ſubmit it. e r 


* * 
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B the queen's or childrens vault, 
C the relations vaults, &c. 


D the inquiſition, moſt probably a ſmall oratory ; dedicated to 


EXPLANATION: 
A the king's vault. 


the deceaſed, where prayers were given up for their ſouls, 


* 
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On the road from the town, and where it branches off to the 
upper and lower Europa, are the ruins of a ſmall building, which 
had a croſs erected on it; and where the inhabitants generally 
ſtopt and prayed, before they approached the. chapel of Europa; 
which was called the chapel of Chriſt. A little on the left of the 
lower road; at two hundred yards diſtance from the above croſs, 


and about the ſame diſtance from the paſs of the palmettoes, are 
two ſmall openings in the rock; the one a precipice, the other ad- 
mits a ſingle man to enter it: through which paſſage, inclining 


to the ſouth, you advance into a ſpacious but dark cavern ; on 
your left hand is a rugged deep pit, which, with great care, and 


by the aſſiſtance of a rope, you deſcend a conſiderable depth into 


another cave larger than the upper one: the profundity ſtill con- 
tinues, but how deep I cannot pretend to ſay. Several pillars of 
petrified water are in theſe, as m moſt other caves, which are 


many on this peninſula, and all ſubject to petrifaction ; but as the 
deſcription of every particular one would be too prolix, and at the 


ſame time intruding too much on the reader's patience, I ſhall 
ſpeak of them in general, and dwell only upon the moſt remark. 
able, as that of St. Michael's; a large chaſm on the fide, and in 
the very bowels of the hill, at one thouſand one hundred feet 


above the horizon, and in a line with the ſouth barracks and the 


new mole: which I mention circumſtantially, as no one ſhould 


viſit this garriſon, without viewing the cave; before whoſe en- 


trance is the remains of a ſtrong wall, feventy-ſix feet in length; 
which J am apt to believe was built by the Spaniards at the expul- 
ſion of the Moors, through a ſuperſtitious remembrance, and great 


veneration and eſteem which thoſe bigotted people conceived of 


the cave of Corbadanga, which gave the firſt check to the rapid 
conqueſt of the Moors, under the conduct of the great Pelayus, 
who was proclaimed king of Spain by the choice of the people of 


Aſturia, Galicia, and Biſcay ; and raiſed an army to oppoſe the 


imfidels; but upon the approach of a ſuperiour and better diſci- 
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a0 one, under the command of Alcama, one of the moſt noteck 
generals that came out of Afric with Tarif, who had with hint 
don Oppas, the biſhop: of Seville, and an army of Goths, which 
obliged Pelayus to diſband moſt of his raw, diſheartened, and un- 
diſciplined men, into the neighbouring towns, reſerving only a 
thouſand of the choiceſt : with them he betook himſelf to a large 
cave, on the mountain Auſena, now called the cave of St. Mary 
de Corbadanga. The Moors purſued him to the entrance, an 


| ſent don Oppas the biſhop to ſpeak with Pelayus: the biſhop uſed 
all his rhetoric to bring Pelayus to an accommodation, but to no 


purpoſe; the event was remitted to the decifion of miſſive wea- 
pons. The infidels attacked the cave, pouring ſhowers of darts 
and ſtones, which being flung by the rear ranks, rebounded back 
on thoſe in front cauſing great ſlaughter, and threw them into 


the utmoſt confuſion. Pelayus perceiving it, ruſhed upon the foe 


with his ſele& thouſand, who being amazed, turned their backs 


and fled : twenty thouſand were killed with their general Alcama;z 


don Oppas is ſuppoſed to have been taken and put to death; Af. 
ter this defeat, the Moors ſuffered loſſes continually, until they 
were totally expelled from any government in Spain ; not but that 
I am certain there are ſtill Moors in the country, though not 
known by their neighbours. The above recited extraordinary- 
conſequence of the cave, might have induced the Spaniards at the 
time when the Moors were driven out of the country, to erect 
this ſquare building at the mouth. of this cave, upon our moun- 
tain of Gibraltar, and which in all probability had a ſuperſtruc- 
ture inhabited by a hermit, who dedicated it to the honour of St. 
Michael. In Spain I have ſeen caves inhabited by whole families 
merely out of neceſſity, becauſe they are moſt wretchedly poor ; 
though at firſt ſuperſtition was the ſole motive which induced 
thoſe bigotted people to inhabit thoſe deſolate abodes, and ſeveral 


g hermitages I have ſeen on the ſides of hills, which formerly were 


occupied by a Mooriſh caſtle, &c. on whoſe remains the Spaniards 
have 
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have erected large wooden croſſes, by way of charm, to keep the 
Moors out of thoſe faſtneſſes. However, there are ſome who at- 
tribute the building of the ſquare wall to the Moors, deſigned, as 
they ſay, for a defence againſt the approaching it; and that the 
Moors took refuge, and there periſhed, after having been driven 
by the Spaniards to that place: but how true this aſſertion may 
be, I cannot pretend to ſay: it is only oral, and no mention is 
made of this cave by father Mariana, Turquet, Faria y Souſa, or 
others; who in all probability would have taken notice of it, had 
an event of ſo extraordinary a nature happened; becauſe it could 
have been nothing leſs than the remains of the caſtle, and city 
garriſons, after defending their works to the very laſt extremity, 
retreating to this cave; a circumſtance which would have re- 
dounded greatly to the honour of the Chriſtian or Mahometan 
people, and what the Spaniſh. hiſtorians would never have paſſed 
over in ſilence: its entrance is narrow, but broad within, like an 
urn, or pitcher; from whence it is thought that the ancient name 
of the hill derived its original, Calpe: but I muſt refer back to 
the very beginning of this hiſtory. To proceed: the opening of 
the above cave is no more than five feet, which having entered, 

you deſcend on a declined plain of mold that ſeems to have been 
raiſed on purpoſe, perhaps in the days of ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, when, no doubt, the prieſts raiſed money by pretended mi- 
racles tranſacted in this cave. This cave was remembered by the 
Spaniards 1 in one thouſand. ſeven. hundred and five, and perhaps: 
the ſtory of the cave of St. Mary de Corbadanga was no ſmall ſpur 
to their hopes, in reducing the garriſon of hereticks,. could they 
be ſafely conducted there, through the paſs of locuſt trees by the 
goat-herd ; who (if the volunteers had ſucceeded) would have been 
canonized ; and perhaps have put the noſe of. St. Roche out of 
joint: but neither St. Cabrita or St. Michael could prevail againſt: 
the Engliſh and Dutch lions, as I have already ſhown, the whole 


party being cut off. When you deſcend the flops, the cave widens: 
every, 
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every way, and the light of torches diſcovers the mouths of ſeve- 
ral ſmaller ones. After you arrive at the foot of the flope, you 
ſtill continue forward due eaſt, by the aſſiſtance of your lights to 
the end of the large cave, which is two hundred feet in a ſtrait 
line from the entrance, including the ſlope, and the width ninety- 
five. There are many pillars of two feet, and two and a half in 


diameter, formed by the per petual droppings of water, that pe- 
trified in falling and riſing. Several of theſe pillars are of thirty, 


forty, and fifty feet in height: and on the top of the cave between 
the pillars, arches are formed, ſo that the whole reſembles the in- 
ſide of the Gothic cat hedral church: there are ſeveral ſmall niches 
on the ſides of the cave, and many ſmall coved chapels; and from 
the center of the coves, there are rays of petrifaction that ſhoot 


ſo as to cover the top of the above chapels, all of petrified water; 
and by the aſſiſtance of many lights, the ſpectators are very agree. 


ably ſurpriſed with the natural beauties of the gloomy cavern. In 


' moſt of the cells, the water (which 1s copiouſly impregnated with 


a ſparry matter) perpetually drips from the irregular prominences 


of the roof, and forms an infinite multitude of ſtalactitæ, or ſtoney 


icicles of various colours, fome white, ſome grey, and ſome brown 
like ſugar-candy, and of a vaſt variety of figures, Theſe ſtalac. 
titæ, ſtoney icicles, or drop-ſtones, are all compoſed of divers coats 
of cruſts, of very little luſtre or tranſparency ; and as ſome of 
them are no bigger than a gooſe's quill, others are immenſely large, 
and combining together, form thoſe large columns already men- 
tioned, of the Gothic kind, that ſeem at preſent to ſupport the 
roof of this ſtrange cave, as they will, in all likelihood, fill up its 
whole ſpace in a term of years. The ſeveral gradations in the 


progreſs of theſe petrifactions, may be eaſily diſcovered. In 


places you ſee ſmall capitals deſcending from the roof, making 
their way downwards, while proportionable baſes are riſing under- 
neath, as the ſpar concretes that diſtils through the rock, and 


drops from above. Towards the ſouth end of this cave, there are 
paſſages 
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| paſſages between the pillars, that lead into other apartments; all are 
ſupported by pillars, ſome ſtanding fingle, others three or four in a 


cluſter ; and the roofs of theſe apartments have the above petrified 


rays, which reſemble the glories of ſome Roman catholic altar. 


Mr. Neumann (3) obſerves, under the word water, that nox- 


10us waters are of three ſorts; the firſt of which is the petrifying 
water, or ſuch as abounds with earthy or ſtoney matter, which in- 
cruſtates on ſolid bodies kept in the water, and often ſpontaneouſly 


ſeparates, eſpecially on the exhalation of a part of a fluid ; whence 


the ſtalactitæ, ſtoney icicles, or drop-ſtones, are often met with in 
caverns of the earth. Some of theſe waters depoſit their contents 
In a powdery form, others in that of a crumbly, and others of a 
very hard ſtoney maſs ; all which are to be met with in this, and 
other caves in this romantic and remarkable hill of Calpe. 
In the center of one of theſe chapels is a large deep pit, down 
which ſome Engliſhmen, having loſt. their way and ſlipt, were, 
by the aſſiſtance of ropes and men, (let down) happily ſaved, 
though much bruiſed, Down this abyſs I defcended with others, 
till at length I arrived at a ſmall hole of eighteen: inches diameter, 


when finding the air too groſs, we thought it more adviſable not 
to deſcend any further, having ſufficiently ſatisfied our curioſity: 


however, before we returned (notwithſtanding. our torches burned 
dim, and we fetched our breath much ſhorter than in the open 


air) we let down a rope with a weight at the end, through the 


above hole, fifty feet before it lodged; and whether that was the 


bottom of the pit, I cannot pretend to ſay. Our deſcent to this. 
ſmall hole was four hundred and eighty feet: as we let ourſelves. 


down, we found little apartments on either ſide to reſt ourſelves. 
likewiſe jettees, on which thoſe that fell were ſtopt from falling, 
lower; this long gallery, (if I may fo call it) ſlopes in {ome places, 
on which you put your feet when you lower yourſelf by the rope, 


(3) Neumann's Chemiſtry, J v. P. 254 · 
5 and 
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and then you hang perpendicular, for a hundred feet before you 
can touch the rocks, which are nothing but petrified water, as Is 
likewiſe the bottom where we ſtood, which once was open, and, 
in time, the hole of eighteen inches wall be entirely cloſed, - This 
is a dome, and on the outſide we ſtood. 1 was very much ſur- 
priſed, as was every one at the entrance of the abyſs, occaſioned. 
by the man who went firſt down, ſtriking his heels againſt a ſheet. 
of petrified water, which hung hollow from the rock ; the ſound 
was like a deep-toned bell, but to thoſe above, it was ſo confuſed 
that they knew not well what to make of it, I muſt obſerve, that 
on every jettee, hkewiſe 1 in every apartment or reſting place, 42 man 
was placed with a torch ; which being in a ſtrait line to the en 
trance of the pit, formed a romantic and horrible ſcene. 
There are ſeveral caves on and at the back of the hill, from 
Europa point to Sandy bay, all inclinable to the ſame laws of na- 
ture as that of St. Michael's, and therefore, as petrifaction pre» 
vails throughout this whole peninſula in fo extraordinary a man- 
ner, one may venture to affirm that no vein of earth runs under 
Willis's battery, but that there was a cave; at the end of which 
the Spaniards attempted to mine. Some of the ſparry columns 
are very imperfect in St. Michael's cave, and others completed to 
a rude reſemblance of the Gothic ſtile of columns; that is, they 
form together a large compaſs of many pillars, adhering to each 
other, Theſe moſſes have probably been a great many ages in ad- 
vancing to their preſent bulk, and though they are ever increaſing, 
their growth 1 is ſo flow, that more ages muſt paſs before the whole 
.cavern is filled up by them, Great quantities of theſe ſparry con- 
cretions lie under feet every where to a conſiderable depth, and 
overſpread the floor with their glittering ruins. On the weſt ſide 
of the road, by the paſs of the palmettoes, are wonder ful and cu. 
rious heaps of rocks, forming inacceſſible precipices, and a chaſm 
of forty yards in breadth : ſome of theſe rents run north and ſouth 


parallel to each other, and ſome in curves. On the ſides of theſe 
a cliits 
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cliffs are ſtnall caves, and the bottom of this chaos is firewed with 
rocks that have fallen from the top, which renders the paſting through 
very diſagreeable, and in ſome places impradticable, Joining this 


diſorderly heap, and to the ſouth-weſt, is a barren and very un- 


even tract of ground, upon which account it is called the Devil's 
bowling-green. Moſt of this part of Gibraltar rock from the 
failors hoſpital to upper and lower Europa, and round to the 


advance, 1s barren and rocky, affording neither ſhelter for men 
or cattle; yet there are ſome ſmall verdant plats, which could 
be planted fo as to form ſhades to the panting cattle in the heat 


of ſummer, yielding faſcines in caſe of neceſlity, and affording 
agreeable landſchapes to thoſe deſtined to remain on this peninſula, 
Notwithſtanding the growth on this part of the hill does not yield 
ſhelter, yet it is not deſtitute of vegetation that ſprings among 
the rocks, after the firſt rains, which fall ſometimes in September, 
and at other ſeaſons not till the latter end of October; but in the 
ſummer months nothing 1s to be ſeen but barren rocks and ſmall 
palmetto ſhrubs. The gardens of the garriſon produce various 
trees, of which, with the herbs, roots, &c. I ſhall here give a ca- 
talogue, ſpecifying the month when they ſpring, and likewiſe the 
parts of the hill on which they are to be found. 
I ſhall firſt obſerve, that the ſoil, or vegetable earth of this rocky 
| peninſula, is of ſeveral kinds: : that of the hill is of a colour nearly 
approaching to black; it is light, looſe, fine, and extremely fer- 
tile; it adheres together,” and is of a ſaponaceous ſlimineſs in the 
rainy ſeaſons : and. although it 18 only to be found in the ſmall 
hollows, irregular parts, and crannies of the rocks on the face of 
the whole hill; yet it produces that vegetation and growth, as is 
inſerted in my catalogue. The ſoil of the town is a red ſand, 
which commences at the Land port gate, and continues to the ba- 


ranca near the new mole to the ſouthward, where the criminals 


are executed. 
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The fe Gn tlie ſoüth of the Sully! is varieg ated! 4b ht ib as 
above; \nd't then mige with fand, with a ſt wi 'thafly* Fan's 
kind of bg earth... . gar Bt are impt obe | beit wat 
manurec vi produce ce all of garden {tuff in ab! ndance. . 

The pine. ouriſhes in an exuberancy, hardly to. 54 paralleled 
any where zt he largg red, the large round white, the long red 
grape, the long white grape, the ſmall round grape, both Wi 
and red; the mall black grape, the white At red muſcadel. 
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A eatalogue-of tho-megetative | life upon the bill of Gibraltar, 


Acacia, June, Pack of the hill. Balm, garden, Dec. ont 
Adders tongue, December, ditto. Balm of Cappadocia, April, Pa 
Alder black, November, front. Balm Peru, ditto, ditto. 1 
Ale-hoof, Dec. back of the hill. | Barbary buſh, Dee. Wehn 208 
Alexander, Nov. all « over the hill. Barianas, garden. a 5 Fl ene 
All- heal, Dec. front. Barley, Dec. front. 8 om. 
All clown-heal, Dec. on the top Bay tree, Dec. front. 
of the hill. Izay of Alexandria, ditto, 120 over, 
Almond tree, Dec. Front, | Bean, garden, October, front. 
Aloe black, ditto, ditto. Ditto, horſe, ditto, ditto. 885 12 
Amomum the true and common, Ditto Malacca, ditto, ditto. 5 05 
ditto, back. Bears breech, Dec. back. 
Apple, April, town. Bear's foot, ditto, ditto. 
Ar changel, red and white, April, Ladies beat ditto, all c over. 
back. i Beets white and red, Nov. front. 
Arrach, garden fiinking, Dec. Behen, ditto, Dec. ditto. 85 . 
„* Benjamin, Nov. front. 
Arſe-ſmart, hot and e all Betony Paul's, Dee. ditto. 
over. ....:: OR Ditto, water, ditto, ditto. 3 
Artichoke, Nov. Font” Ditto, wood ditto; ditto: | 
Afarabacca, Dec. all over. my 'Bindweed, EY all the year, 
Aſparagus, ditto, ditto. uy 3 all. yer. eee ” 
Aſſa feticla, ditto, .| back. | Ditto, .rou h, dite, all over th | 
Aven, Dec. front... | ; "I ä vs 


Billie, 


{163 I | | „ 
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Rirdlime,/Neg. fronte ir 21 vii 
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Biſhop fried, Dec. . 
Ditto nd ere 'Jitto, dr, 
Bitter-ſweet, Nov. front. . 
Blackberry buſh, 1 all over 
Bramble, 
Blites, ditto, front. 
Bluebottle the greater, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto the ſmall, ditto, ditto.” 
Boxtree, gardens, Dec. 1 
Borage, Dec. all ever the hill. 
Briony, black, ditto, all over. 
Ditto, white, ditto, ditto. 
Brooklime, ditto, front. Fi 
Broom Spaniſh, ditto, all over. 
Buekſhorn plantane, ditto, ditto. 
Bugloſs, wild garden, ditto, front. 
Ditto viper, Dec. ditto. | 
Burdock, great, ditto, back of 
the hill. | Tn. 
Ditto ſmall garden, Ts” 7 
Butterbur, Dec. all over. 
Cabbage, Oct. garden, front. 
Calamint, mountain, all over. 
Ditto water, Dec. front. 
Ditto common, di itto, garden. 
Calthrop „ Dec. over. . 
Carduus Benedictus, ditto, front. 
Cammock, Dec, back of the hill. 
Ditto wild, all the year, and all 


ö ad 
 TCaftia purg ing 
5 See Ge a Ea 


amphorata, Nec. all oyer. 1 
pions, all over the bill. 
Larota, Dec. gar den. 130 b. 75 
, | Carrots ditto, 1. * 5 - 
front”" IRIS 


{over the hill. 
Centaury the Fo March, front. 
Ditto mal, ditto, ditto. 
Chervil, Dec. all bn 
Chickweed, ditto, ditto. 

Citron, ditto; fi ront. 
JJ ĩ 
Clivers, Dec. all over. 


| Clovegilliflower, Dec. 1 5 


Clover-graſs, ditto, front. 
Clown's muſtard, ditto, ditto. 1 
Coleworts, ditto, garden. 1 en 
Columbina, Dec. ditto 
Comfrey, ditto, ditto. 
Cucumber, garden and wild. 
Couchgraſs, Dec. front. 
Craneſbill, common, all 00 oe” 
Ditto muſty, dittoo. 
Creſſes, July, garden. ; 
Ditto water, Dec. 9 0 mA 


of % 4 4 


Ditto wild, ditto, all over. 1 
Crowfoot, Nov. ditto. 


Cucko W- flower, Dec. e 


Ditto tree, ditto, ditto. 


Daiſy great, ditto, all of 4 


Ditto ſmall, ditto, ditto. | 


Dandelion, ditto, ditto. ; | 5 
Danewort, Dec. all over. 45 
Date tree, ditto, fr ont of TN kt 
Devil's-bit, ditto, all over. 1 89855 


f 9 ſ L 1 Mex. 5 


X 2 


Dill, ditto, _— 
Dittany 


< 4 


y 
. 


Figwort, common, Feb. 


Flax toad, Dec. ditto. 


French lavender, Dec. ditto. 


Garvancoes, garden. 


_ Goats-rue, Dec. all over. 
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Dittany, white, ditto; front. 
Ditto Crete; ditto, ditto '1 
Dock, common, ditto; all over; ; 
Ditto ſharp. he uma _ 
dittopHib Oi te IT; 
Dodder of yu, ditto, ditto: / "1 
Dog's-graſs, ditto, Atto. CF) 
Ditto roſe; ditto, ditto.” 44 
Dropwort, ditto, ditto,” 
Duck's-meat; ditto, front. 
Elder; Feb. all over... 
Elder, dwarf, Dec. ditto, 
Endive, ditto, garden. F216 
Eyebright, March, front. | 
Fennel, Be. .. 
Ditto flower, ditto, eds 7 
Ditto hogs, ditto, ver. 
Ditto giant, ditto, ditto. 
Feverfew, ditto, ditto. 
Fig tree, Feb. ditto. 
Ditto water, ditto, ditto. 


2 2 4 


LEES 


Fitch, Dec. ditto, ditto. 2985 
Flagſweet, July, ditto. 


Flax mountain, ditto, ditto. 
Flower de luce, ditto, garden. 
Foolſtones, March, front. 


Fumitory, ditto, ditto. 
Garlick, ditto; ditto. 


Gentian, Dec. front. 


Indian corn, ditto. 


Ground pine, Dec. “rr 
Groundſil, ditto, ditt 
Gum Arabic; ditto/ flont. 
Hares foot, ditto; 5h) 81 1 | 
| Hartſtongue, ditto, ditto,” 

Hartſwort, ditto; ov rr 


2 ' | Hawthor orn, ditto, ditto. Sr ff 
Hedge muſtard, ditto, front. 


Hellebore, black; ditto, over. 
Ditto white, ditto, ditto. 
Helmet flower, ditto, A 


| Henbane, ditto; over. 
| Herb Robert, ditto, front. 
Holly ſea, ditto, ditto. 
1 Holy oak, ditto, garden. 


Honeyſuckle, ditto, over. 
Horehound, ditto, back. 
Horſetail, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto tongue, ditto, front. 


| Horehound, ſtinking, ditto, over. 
Hound's tongue, ditto, ditto. 
Houſeleek, great, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto ſmall, ditto, ditto. - 4 


Jacinth, Dec. garden. 


7 


Jeruſalem cowſlips, Dean front. 


| Jews ears, Dec. over. 

St. John's wort, ditto, front. 
4 St. James's ditto, ditto, ditto. 185 
Jointed graſs, Ar Tu 
* Joy, ditto, front. | 
|Kidneywort, ditto, over. 
King's ſpear, ditto, ditto. 


Gilliflower, ſtock, ditto, garden. Broom, ditto, front. 


Gladwyn, March, front. 


|Knot-graſs, ditto, over. 
0 Ladies bed yellow, ditto, front. 


Ladies 


3} 1X 


Ladies ** May, over: 


Ditto ſmack; ditto, dite I 
Larkſpur; Dec. ditto. 
Lavender, ditto, dittozoc 901 2916 0 | 


Ditto ſpike, ditto, ng | 
Ditto cotton, ditto; ditto. 
Laurel ſparge, ditto, ditto; 
Ditto Alexandrian, ditto, ditto. 
Leek, ditto, ditto. 
Lentils, garden. 

Le mon tree 5 J uly, ditto, . 
Lettuce, Dec. ditto. 
Lime tree, ditto, back. 
Locuſt tree, ditto, over. 
Looſeſtrife, yellow, May, back. 
Lovage, Dec. front. 
Limewort, ditto, ditto; 

Ditto ſpotted, ditto, ditto. 
Lupine, ditto, garden. 
Maidenhair tree, ditto, front. 
Maiden Engliſh, Dec. over. 
Mallow common, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto marſh, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto vervain, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto muſh, ditto, ditto. 

Ditto garden, ditto, front. 
Mandrake, ditto, ditto. 
Marjoram, ſweet, ditto, garden. 
Ditto, wild, Jan. over. 
Marygold, Dec. garden. 
Maſterwort, ditto, front. 
Maudlin, ſweet, ditto, ditto. 
Maryweed, ditto, over. 
Melon-muſk, garden. 
Ditto water, ditto. | 
Mill mountain, Dec. over. 
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| [Ditto pepper, ditto, ditto. 

| | 
| 


A 
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Mint- cat; ditto, ditto 
Ditto ſpear, ditto, ditto. | | | 
Ditto water, ditto, ditto; K 
Ditto horſe, ditto, ditto. } 03310 


441 


Fu FL 
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Myr tle, ditto, garden. 
Ditto wild, ditto, back ofthe hill. 


14411 


; ++; } 


| Moon wort, ditto, over. 


IMoſs tree, all the year, all over. 
Ditto ſea, ditto, ditto. ns 
I [Ditto ground, ditto, ine 


Ditto of a dead eee dit, 


1  mitto. 


| Mother of thyme, Thess front. 
Motherwort, ditto, over. 
Mouſe- ear, ditto, over. 

Mugwort, all over. 5 
Mulberry tree, Feb. garden, (: 
Muſtard, Dec. over. 794 


1 


1 


nene ſouthward and m mea 


dow. 

[Wild, ditto, onrdem;s 
Navelwort, Dec. from; 

| Nettle, ditto, front. 
Ditto dead, ditto, ditto,:: » 
Ditto dead ſtinking, ditto, ditto. 


| Nightſhade, ditto, ditto. 


Ditto deadly, ditto, ditto.” 
| Ditto woody, ditto, ditto. - 


Maſtich, ditto, ditto. 


Olive tree, July, 0G 
Onion, Dec. ditto. - 


Opium, ditto, ditto. 


Orpin, ditto, ditto. 


[Orange tree, July, e bB 
I Ox-eye, ditto, ditto. 


7 * — 
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Palm cer du dene e, | 
Parſley, Dee! front. nid 
Piart, dittè, back 
Parlnep, dito garden; Woo) JW | 
Ditto wild, ditto, back hs 
Peach . ks ont... 1 
Peaſe, Feb. garden. 4 
Pellitory ofthe wall of Spain, over. 
Pennyroyal, Dec. front. 
Pepperwort, ditto, ditto. 
Pimento, ditto, ditto. _.. 
Pile-wort, ditto, over. 
Pine-ground, ditto, back. 
Ploughman's F, 
front. 
Poley mountain, ditto, over. 
Ditto podum, ditto, ditto. 
Pomegranate, July, front. 
Ditto poppey, Dec. over. 
Ditto white, ditto, ditto. 
Ditto wild, ditto, ditto. 
Primroſe, ditto, front. 
Purſlain, ditto, garden. 
Quince tree, July, front. 
Radiſh, Dec. anto; 
Ragwort, ditto, over. 
Rocket, 1 | 
Roſe red ditto. 
Ditto white, . 
Ditto damaſk, ditto. 
Rue wild, Dee. over. 
Rue goats, ditto, ditto. „ 
Rupture wort, ditto, ditto. 
Saffron, ditto, garden. 
Ditto baſtard, ditto, front. 
Sage of virtue, ditto, ditto: © 


\ 12 
1 


4; A , 
J. die #3 
* 


ditto, 


Sanders, ditto, front. 
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Sage, ditto, ditto. de ,oniV 
- © [Ditto wood, "ditto; ditt. 
©- » FSamphire, ditto, ditto) 
Savin, ditt, front. IVI V. 


Savory, ditto, garden. 


1 Seagreen houſeleck, Feb. ditto” 


Shepherd's purſe, Bec. over. 
Sloe tree, ditto, dittos:/1199 21119 


| Snake weed, ditto, ditto. 
_ | Solomon's ſeal, ditto, garden. 
| Sopewort, ditto, front. 


8 8 AU 1 


Sorrel, ditto, over. 
Ditto wood, ditto, front. 


„ 1 * 
; * 
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| Southernwood, ditto, garden. 
| Sowthiſtle, ditto," over. 
| Spignell, ditto; ditto. 


f 


4 8 
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Spinage, ditto, ditto. 
Spikenard, ditto, front. 


| Spurge, ditto, over. 


Starwort, ditto, ditto. 


; Starthiſtle, Feb. ditto. 7 


rate wart ditto, ditto. 
Tanſey, Dec. over 


Tares, ditto, ditto. 
| Thiſtle bleſſed, Feb. ditto. ' 


Mary thiſtle, Dec. ditto.” 
Thyme, mother of, ditto, over. 
Thyme, ditto, ditto. 


| Tobacco, Dec. over. 


Tomatos, garden. 
Tormentil, ditto, front. 


Dh Thorn, ditto, ditto. 
Trefoil, common, ditto, back. 
5 Turnep, ditto, front. 


LEE + Þ= 
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Vine, Feb. all vet. Wallflower, ditto, garden 
Violet, Dec garden. 71 od | Woodbine, Dec, over. 
Vipergraſs, ditto, over. 14:15] Woodroof, April, ditto, 
Vervain, ditto, font. . Wor mwood,Romay,ditto,front; 


N. B. Thoſe herbs marked all over the Hi it 0 Y Bat 4h pl y that 
they cover the ſurface entirely, but only that they : ate to yh met. 
with on particular plats of the rock, in wan wthout 


being confined to oh; one e | HOT” oat en 
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HE >, ſailors hoſpital is is a noble, capacious, well adipted ik 
of. building; it is a ſquare of maſonry and tiled, with an 
area in the center, and piazzas round it, by which the men may 
either enjoy the ſun or ſhade, and are kept properly, without con- 
finement: there are apartments for a thouſand ſick, with All Con- 

veniences: it is erected to the ſouthward of the new mole; up 0 
a plain, and walled round, in a free, ſalutary, airy height, Feat 
to the advantage of the diſtreſſed ſeamen; for the cool breezes « 0 | 
the ſea render it a happy reſidence in ſummer, and its ſituation 
and compactneſs make it comfortable in winter. x The ſalubrity 
of the air, and amazing. proſpects, with groteſque viewys of rocks, 
precipices, and rugged plains, with ſome houſes, barracks, and 
fortifications of this part of the hill, compoſe a ſituation very 
One 8 5 trees AO. 4880 bean. | e ol. 
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to the north of the above building, are the ſouth barracks, con- 


taining a regiment, a heavy, ill contrived pile, eſpecially the of- 


ficers pavilions, who are greatly ſtraitened for want of room; and 


particularly cellars or vaults. Between the hoſpital and barracks 
is a large incloſed piece of ground called the Vineyard; in it are 
many trees, and plenty of roots, herbs, ſallads, &c. in their proper 
ſeaſon, and is by far the pleaſanteſt ſpot on the rock: it was origi- 


nally a religious houſe, called St. Roſia. On the ſide of the hill 
leading to the north pavilion, and near the line wall, are two ſmall 
houſes; which ſpot formerly had a chapel erected on it dedicated to 
St. John, The remains of a Mooriſh well ſtand cloſe to the eaſtward 
houſe, from which earthen pipes went down the hill aſlope, 
through the line wall, at which place ſome of the Moors and 
Spaniſh gallies watered: part of the pipes are ſtill to be ſeen. 


There are many Mooriſh wells diſperſed through the garriſon, 
and you may know them from the Spaniards, being made in a 


different form. Theſe wells are not pecuhar to Gibraltar; 


for 1 have ſeen. them in the ruins of ſeveral Mooriſh towns, 
caſtles, &c. in Spain: they are generally very deep, becauſe the 
Moors were fond of building on the tops of hills. There are 


brick arches of three, four, ſix ſtories, over one another acroſs 
theſe walls, to keep their fides from falling in. A little to the 
northward from theſe wells, and at the foot of the road to the ſouth 


5 barracks on the line wall, is a ſmall, ſquare tower, called the 
Milk-houſe guard, which fronts the deep baranca or gully. At 


the ſouth ſide begins the riſing ground to Europa; and the north 
ſide, that large bed of red ſands, which joins to the glacis of South 


Hort: and before the Moors built the town of Gibraltar, ended on 
the eſplanade Land port: for the town lies on a deſcent from the 


foot of the rock, down to the line wall, in the ſame manner as 
the red hills, though not ſo high; and as a further confirmation, 
I have ſeen ſeveral pits made from South port to Land port; the 


ſand that was thrown out of them, was of the ſame complexion 


4 5 „ As 
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as the former; theſe holes were made for ſand to mix with lime 
for their buildings, and were afterwards filled with the rubbiſn of 
the town: theſe ſand hills are of infinite ſervice to the garriſon, 
collecting in the rainy ſeaſon water to ſupply the fortreſs all the 
ſummer. A ſmall aqueduct may be made againſt the bank on the : 
ſouth ſide of the above gully, or baranca: this aquedu& is ex- 
tremely well executed; it was begun by the conde de la Corſana, 
under the directions of a jeſuit, taken from an aqueduct at Car- 
thage: but it muſt be remembered, that the Moors had an aque- 
duct before the Spaniards, and their pipes made of earthen ware, 
and let in to each other, went along and within the maſonry of 
the town line wall, from South port, as the pipes have ſufficiently 
witneſſed in ſeveral parts; particularly at Water port, which was 
their termination, delivering the water into a baſon or reſervoir. 
Theſe pipes I have often ſeen ; and at Water port their gallies were 
built, and their veſſels rode at anchor cloſe within the mole ; and 
therefore this was one of the watering places for their fleet. The 
head of the preſent aqueduct begins at one hundred and ſeventy- 
five feet, to the ſouthward of the eight, or rather ten gun battery, 
(as in the plan of eight hundred feet to an inch :) there are eight 
entrances between the head and the counterſcape of South port 
ditch, where is another entrance; the whole is arched, but irre- 
gular, ſome places being but three feet, and others under, and 
ſome four feet in height; and on the ſide next the ſand hills, 
openings are made of brick one foot high and four inches wide 
to receive the water from the bed of red ſand, from whence it 
runs into a reſervoir of two feet four inches broad, and two feet 
deep. When the water riſes to eighteen inches high, it is received 
into an earthen pipe of four inches and a half diameter ſet in mor- 
tar and covered over with a floor of brick, except in a few places, 
where there have been air holes, and waſte pipes towards the ſea 
for venting and diſcharging a greater quantity of water than what 
the pipes can contain in violent and ſudden rains. This part of 
* 3 &- it . the 
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the aqueduct is four feet two inches broad, running to the ditch, 
acroſs which ditch the water runs in earthen pipes let into one 
another fo exact, that no water can poſſibly vent from the chan- 
nel; it is here between two and three feet above the bottom of 
the ditch, ſet into a wall, and on the top is a vent, either to let 


in air, or to let out the water, ſhould the pipes be overcharged: 


it enters the town through the ſcarp wall of the curtain at twenty 
feet diſtance from the retired flank of the ſouth baſtion, and in 
front of the guard, makes an elbow to the line wall of the town, 

on the fide of which it runs to the grand parade: ſeveral entrances 
are between South port and the parade, and the water is con- 
ducted through earthen pipes from the above ditch to the foun- 
tain : about mid-way is a hollow earthen pillar of nine inches dia- 
meter, and three feet in height, which ſtands perpendicular over 
the horizontal pipe, which being lower than the entrance of the 
pipe, will of courſe diſcharge the water through the above pillar, 
which otherwiſe would burſt the pipes. This ſubterranean gallery 


is two feet two inches broad at the bottom; at the top, one foot 


eight, and in height four feet; the crown of the arch in moſt 
places is five feet eleven inches under the ſurface of the earth, and 
the depth of water in the pipe at South port meaſured in the 


month of March, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, five 
inches and three quarters. When the water reaches the parade, 


it breaks itſelf into a channel, which is divided into four cocks, 
above a marble trough with the ſtatue of St. Michael, and the 
date of the year when the fountain was finiſhed, one thouſand: 
fix hundred and ninety-four. You deſcend from the parade to 
the fountain one and twenty ſteps: the water is extremely good, 


and very much purified by its filtring through that immenſe body 


of ſand, before it arrives to the aqueduct ; it will keep for many 
years, and it is reported, that formerly this water was greatly va- 
jued, inſomuch that ſeveral uſed to come to Gibraltar from the 
different parts of Spain on purpoſe to drink it for particular diſ- 
orders: 
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orders: I have drank of it of fifteen years bottling, as clear and 
as pure as when it firſt ran in the aqueduct. 


The plan, elevation, and ſection of the fountain. 


. 


A the aqueduct that comes 
from the red ſands. 

B the pipe in which the wa- 
ter riſes level with the fountain. 

C the four cocks, i 

D waſte water running into 
the ſea. 
E the water of the aqueduGt 
that keeps the reſervoir full, 
F the reſervoir, 
G ſteps from the parade. 


| 


ELEVATION. 


j water, as in the plan. 

B the pipe, as 1n the plan. 
C the cocks, as in the plan. 
D grate for the waſte water, 


[as in the plan. 


E the water to keep the rolpts 
voir full, as in the plan. 

F the reſervoir. 

G the front of the fountain, 
with the ſtatue of St. Michael. 


—— 


ern d N 


A the aqueduct. 
FB the entrance into the aque- 
duct, under which you may 
walk to South port, which 1s 
two thouſand four hundred feet. 
C the ſteps, 
D the cocks, 
E the water running into the 


F the fea. ' 
G the old Mooriſh rampart. 


| 


H the new rampart added. 

I the flank to the town bat- 
* 

K paſſage at the back of the 

fountain, No. 1. in the plan. 

L new line wall. 

M old Mooriſh line wall. 

No. 2. ſtone brought from 


Barbeſula. 
No. 3. platform for cannon. 
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A plan and ſection of the aqueduct out of South port, with riſings | 
of the water in the ſame, after filtring through the vaſt bed of 
red ſands, between the bricks No. 1: into the channel and 


pipes. 1 
| Third of October, 1751. 5 

TE, 5 Depth of water 
Feet Inches 


At eight gun batte; Vä 5 
At the riſe ditto - = )) Wo 'S. 
Pipe under the covert way - = © 3% 6 = Qs 
Pipe under the town wall - - a or IS 12 
Pipe at the ne oe oc es 0 12 


Third of October, 1752. 


At eight gun batte %% Ts 5 
At the riſe J 8 
Beginning of the N 3 * 
Under the covert way - © „ Ee aa .v] 

Under the town wall - - %% <p. 
Pipe at the IR Pp IL. TE 53 


Water at the eight gun battery is twenty inches, which wants 
only three inches to 611 the waſte pipe leading to the line wall, all 
the reſt of the waſte and air pipes entirely full and running over; 
this was after two. days great rain. 


| Eighth. of February, 1750. 
Water at the eight gun battery two feet deep, and riſes ſixteen 
inches over the weſt pipe, which is ſtopt, and makes the water 
run with great violence under the counterſcarp to remove a ſtone 
of eight pounds weight. | 


The forming of the troops on the grand parade at Gibraltar, 
is as follows: the three regiments quotas for duty, are firſt drawn 
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up on the top of the parade fronting the bay, ten deep in cloſe 
order by companies; the oldeſt regiment on the left, and the 
youngeſt in the center. All the drums and fifes in garriſon (not 
on guard) beat the troop, dividing into two bands ; the one beats 
towards South port, the other to Water port; at their return, 
they join and beat to the bottom of the parade, the troops filing 
off as the drums beat down: then the oldeſt regiment from the 
left forms the front rank; the youngeſt regiment from the center 
files off, and covering the front rank, forms the ſecond; and the 
fecond regiment, third or rear rank: fo that each regiment forms 
a rank. The ſerjeants and corporals parade by themfelves, with 
the artillery ; being drawn up at right angles on the left of the 
troops on the top of the parade, as the grenadiers are at the 


bottom. | 
When the troops are formed, the town major ſends the ſerjeants 


and corporals to their reſpective guards for that day, which guard 
is told off by the ſerjeant major of the oldeſt regiment; then, 
when the parade is completely tormed, 1t 1s as in the following 
plan : for four battalions and two companies of artillery. One 
battalion takes the duty to-the ſouthward. Mm 


Magazines of powder : 
There are four large ones, that contain ſeven thouſand five hun- 
dred barrels of powder: and a vaſt many, containing from two 
barrels to fifty. The large ones, and moſt of the ſmall ones, are 
bomb- proof; beſides which there are many ſecure caves, and 
places to lodge gunpowder. 
There are thirty-nine caſemates for men; and ſeveral caves, 
and other places of ſecurity for men to 9 in ſafety, after their 
tour of duty. 
All the batteries are well appointed | in every reſpect. with EE 
nance and their appurtenances; ſo that they can never be taken. 


at a non-plus. 
R E- 


* 
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A the parade, O caſtle guard, 

B the governour's guard, P hoſpital guard. 

C the grand battery guard, Q South port guar d 

D the Land port guard. R advance guard, 

E the (new) town guard. 8 old town guard, 

F the prince's line guard, =» * artillery. . 

G the king's line guard, U town major and drum, 7 
H the Water port guard. W whipping poſt, 

J line wall guard. | IX black hole, pallifadoed before 

K Willis's guard. the entrance. 

L middle-hill guard, fountain. 

M ſignal-houſe guard, Z officers. 

N rock guard. 0 


N. B. The captains for the lines and Europa join the guard 
half an hour before the evening gun fires, and leave it at the morn- 
ing gun, The captain and youngeſt ſubaltern lie at the prince's 
line; and the eldeſt ſubaltern at the king's line. The picquet aſ- 
ſembles at retreat beating on the grand parade, and marches to 
the grand battery, The three regiments in town mount the go- 
vernours guard by turns, and always give grenadiers. 

The rock and ſignal-houſe guards do not take their arms with 
them, as there are always garriſon arms left at thoſe two places, 
The field officers of the day fee that the guards march off, and 
make their reports every morning to the governour, 

Mr. Conduit (1) acquaints us, that he faw ruins on the eaſt ſide 
of the river Guadiaro, four leagues Eaſt of Gibraltar, which he 
took to be the remains of the ancient Barbefula ; for in the Cadix 
Emporio del Orbe, mention js made of two pieces of marble, 
brought from thence to Gibraltar ; on one fide was MM BARBE- 


SVLARI. He ſays, that he was credibly informed they were uſed 


for the fountain on the parade, but that the letters probably were 


(1) Vid. Philof, Tranf, from the year 1703 to 1720, 
either 
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either ſawn off, or turned inwards, for they did not appear. I 
have viſited theſe two ſtones that the above gentleman mentions, 
which ſtand on the top, and on each fide of the ſteps, as you 
deſcend to the fountain; they are a baſtard ſparry marble, and 
ſeem to be much older, and are of a different kind to the other 
part of the fountain; but no characters appear: perhaps, as he 
obſerves, they are turned inwards, or ſawn off. 

That marked No. 2. on the ſection is ſuppoſed to be the ſtone 
mentioned. 

All this town battery is erected over Mooriſh . and 
indeed many remains of the Moors are eaſily to be traced, not 
only in the town, but likewiſe all over this fortreſs, as the old 
wall at Europa, the one on upper Europa, the place called the in- 
quiſition, the Moors bathing place, the reſervoir in the fort by the 
new mole, the well before mentioned, all the ſquare and round 
towers along the line wall, the wall up to the ſignal-houſe, the 
reſervoir at the ſoldiers hoſpital ſituated on a riſing flat, over the 
center of the town, and being ſurrounded with the only old trees 
that grew on the rock when we took it, (gardens and one locuſt 
tree at Roſia excepted) form a very chearful view from the bay: 
this hoſpital, when in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, was a cha- 
pel, called St. John of God. 

There are ſeveral ſmall chapels through the garriſon, and the 
preſent buildings are moſtly Spaniſh modernized, and are extreme- 
good quarters: both for men and officers. The Spaniſh. church 
originally was a Moorith ſtructure, though pulled down to build 
the preſent one, which is in the Gothic ſtile: as a proof, the 
northern entrance is Gothic, and adjoining 1s the ſteeple and bell- 
fry ; now, within this large gateway is a Mooriſh ſquare (before 
you enter the church ;) the center of the ſquare is open, but round: 
the ſides of the area are Mooriſh pillars and arches that ſupport a 
terraſs entirely in the Mooriſh ſyſtem of building: round the 


area are orange and lemon trees. The ſtorekeeper and ordnance 
clerks 


; 
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clerks dwellings, f commonly called the bombchouſe, was once a 
fine Mooriſh building J take it to have been the reſidence of their 
| governors,” becauſe I have fer the ſame kind of ſtructures | in 
Spain, and never but one in that ſtile in each town: and that 
Which is is peculiar, is tlie top of the houſe; whichl is a flat oblong 
terraſs, round it is a wall of three feet high, and on the wall are 
ſtone pillars that ſupport a roof: theſe houſes are much higher 
than any other building 3 in the town, and command the whole: 
this upper apartment is at preſent a dwelling room, the ſpaces 
between the pillars being filled, and now has windows, and a door 
place. | The cellars remain in their old ſtate, ' one of which I take 
to have been the family moſque ; the inſide is an oblong ſquare, 
and round the center are pillars that ſupport a handſome cupola. 
Round the architrave is an inſcription, but ſo defaced that I could 
not make any thing of it. This houſe, when we took the Place, 
was quite entire, and very large; and the completeſt remains of 
the Moors, as a dwelling, in the town; but the changes it has 
ſince undergone, have almoſt diveſted it of its ancient beauties; 
ancient I call it, becauſe it might have been built ſoon after the 
coming of thoſe people in ſeven hundred and eleven; and beau- 
ties, becauſe it would have given us a clear notion of the edifices 
uſed in thoſe early days of Mahometaniſm : there are ſome ſlight 
remains diſperſed, but not worth reciting; only this I mention, as 
in the former part of this work, that there are no remains of 
antiquity prior to the Moors; therefore I conclude as I begun, 
that no town was built on this mountain by any nation, till the 5 
Moors landed under their general Tharek. 
The buildings in the town are compoſed of four kinds of mate- 
rials: the ſtone of the hill, the tapia, petrified ſand, with a va- 
riety of the ſhells of the bay, and ſome few brick: their roofs are 
covered with tiles, generally ſpeaking; though formerly ſeveral 
were flat roofed and terraſſed; and the floors were made of the 
ſame terraſs materials. Since the Engliſh have been in poſſeſſion 
8 + ER; 
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of Gibraltar; as the terraſs wore and broke into holes, they firſt 
began to plank their upper rooms, and to lay their lower apart- 
ments with brick. Many of the upper Spaniſh rooms looked like 
barns, not being cieled. Several of the old; Spaniſh and Moors 
| houſes remain, built on two; three, or four ſides of a ſquare court, 
with orange and lemon trees growing round with vines, jeſſamines, 
pomegranates, &c. Theſe manſions are of two ſtories: the walls 
are generally bare, being plaiſtered-and- white waſhed, too glaring 
and hurtful to the eyes in this warm city: but many of the rooms 
have been wainſcoted; papered, ſtained, and painted as fancy led 
the inhabitants: and ſome houſes have their outſides ſtained blue, 
yellow, or black, to break the rays of the ſun, which in the hot 
ſummer months is very diſagreeable and troubleſome, by the pro- 
digious glare from the white walls of their buildings. On the top 
of ſome houſes are mirandas, which command beautiful and ex- 
benſive proſpects into Spain, or Mauritania. 

The town being irregular, the ſtreets: are alſo, Pts mol pr 
them narrow ; but the high ſtreet is broad and. tolerably paved: 
the town is built upon a bed of red ſand, a continuation. of the 
red ſand hills out of South port, acroſs which run thoſe works 
from the ſouth baſtion, on the bay, up the lope, to the foot of 
the precipice under the Moors wall, which continues to the top 
of the rock of Gibraltar, The city ſtanding upon a decline to the 
bay, carries off the rains that are diſcharged by apertures in the 
line wall; and great quantities are ſucked up by the ſands; how- 
ever, the rains fall ſometimes ſo heavy, and continue fo 915 ac- 
companied with dreadful claps of thunder and lightning, with 
violent winds, that the apertures choke up, and are not ſufficient 

to carry off the vaſt body of water which falls head- long from tlie 
mountain, and rolls down the ſtreets of the city till repelled by the 
broad ramparts of the place. The merchants, by theſe ſudden 
torrents, have ſuffered greatly in their warehouſes, particularly in 
i <a part of the garriſon called Iriſh town, where the waters have 
PTV 
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been up to their ſecond ſtory. I conſine myſelf tothe time I left 
that command in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty»five; and 
therefore mention not what has: en n which; has done. 
A great deal of harm. J Hrn nen barjoof 307 {1883 
As I have mentioned the etcifaGion-of faudi ſon as to build. 
houſes I ſhall here obſerve, that near the Spaniſh lines, as you 
go to Rocadillo, where Carteia once ſtood the laves are ſo great, 
that the ſand thrown up by the ſea in light winds, almaſt imme 
diately petrify: as a proof, the lumps of conſolidated ſandꝭ are full 
of. all the various kinds of: ſmall: ſhells; whole, and: fragments of 
others, of the bay; flung-up with the ſandy: by the wave! iii theſe 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous ſeaſons; and! the houſe, which was; my; 
quarters, where I lived for five years, and which was once a chapel 
of eaſe, had ĩta whole front of two ſtories, built of this petriſied 
fand, charged with variety of ſhells, that took a poliſh; and as 
the houſe was a religious one, the door and the window: over it: 
were ornamented with mouldings, &c. with an inſcription above 
the center of the window; This manſion: is oppoſite, the homb- 
houſe, where the ſtorekeeper to the board of: ordnance: is quar- 
tered;” which has a good * n and joins. to the ram- 
part-of f the-line wall. 41 

I ſhall preſent my reader with the g catalogues: 


& catalogus of ſea. ſhell fiſh, in. the bay of Gibraltar, asfell within 
alot ns my obſervation; 5 
SIMPL E SHEA 
which. are thoſe, conſiſting only. of one ge ſhell, and have no- 

hinge. 

1. Patella. The driated lmpids the Garry hoods the beaked 
kmpit: beſides. theſe, there are ſeveral. of the Patellas, ſome of | 
_— are 3 — 


. 1 
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4731 Dentalium. The ſtriated eee owt 215113, 0 qu nd 


4. Nautilus. The paper Nautilus. fir hammod 18807 
si Cochlea, Snails. The echimated 3 hs wide-mouthed 
ſnail; the toothed nerite ſnail; the cornu ammohisl nail the 
rough trochus; the mitre ſhell; the tower of Babel ſhell ;./the 
rough-mouthed buccinum ; the ge 2 the l vice /admiral 4 
the admiral; the tyger ſhe lll. 

6. Murices. The ſpider ſhell, t 88 others of the murex. 

7. Purpura. The thorney woodeock ſhell; the common wood« 
cock ſfꝛell; che caltrop ſhell; and fome others of the purpura. 
8. Dolium. The mulberry-ſhell; the man _ 
dolium; the thin gondola ſhell, - 
9. Porcellana. The boat porcellana; the black ribbed. 3 
lana; che beetle porcellana; the pointed- headed porcellana, and 
ſome others: bivalves, or ſuch which have the Weed en 
or ſhell compoſed of two parts or valves. 

10. Oſtreæ. Large rock oyſters; the great pückly 1505 + 

11. Chama, The Arabian ſhell; the old woman ; hel, or or 


' wrinkled chama; the 21gzag chama. . fw en 
12. Mitulus. The coated muſcle; the pinna marina, 1206 others | 


of the mituli. o Be bra 
13. Cardia, The ox heait ockle ; the Noah's ark: heart ſhell „ 


the rough ox heart ſhell, and ſome others of the cardia. 
14. Pecten. The red and white ſcallop; the coral ſcallop; 


the yellow ſcallop; the ducal mantle N 5 the thin ſeallop; 


and others of the pectines. 
15. Solenes. The thick razor tell, the vii h crooked razor 


ſhell. | 
M U L T 1 V A L v 3 8, 
ſ 2h as have the outer covering” or ſhell bomb led of more than 


R 1 
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two pieces of valves,” © 8 | 
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Balanus. The narrow-mouthed grey balanys 3 hs > great wide- 


mouthed balanus. 5 | | 
233 Polliceps. 
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q Kellers Fus bluciſly polliceps; tlie goofs ſlielle !!! 30 
Centroniæ. The common round ſea egg; the blue r0undiſfr 
ſea egg; the high backed ſea egg; the ſea apple, and ſome others. 
Btella marin arboreſceris. White coral" de ioipradt of Foc 
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Tze needle fiſh; the hippocampus, or ſea horſe; ah se 
black and red the anchovy, Sardinia; the: ſea trout, gar fiſn; 
the ſmelt, plaiſe, flounder, turbot, ſoal, dab, ſkaite, hake, dol- 
phin, rock cod; rock fiſſi; the eel; the conger eel; the flat-tailed 
ka ſerpent; the ſpotted ſea ſerpent; lamprey; the ane Sr 
thynnus, or tunny; the facurus, or horſe; the mullet; the 
ranger; the wraſſe, or old wife; ſea bream; the red ney the 
grey gurnard'; miller's thumb; the father, or. John Doree; _ 
blue ſhark; the white ſhark ; lamprey eel ; the thornback; ; 
lio ; acus, or ſea pike; tambour; the bugar, porpos, padre 
cray fiſh, lobſter, crab, ſea ſpider, prawn, ſhrimp.;. the hermit | 
__ : falmoneta galena de la mer. | 
Ol ſea ſpiders: there are ſeveral of the arena, and ome wo NS; 
the leach. iets. : 
Of the inſects Wii: ee are nnd forts; = co Sa 
ſoft and- naked bodies, furniſhed with limbs: here are ſnails; the 
8 ; the cine the five Rune ſtar fiſh; the. aſterias; 
and the,cuttle fiſh, . 
Several of the „r Tg as 18 bectles, 1 &e. 5 
* mole cricket: with the libellulæ, cicada, phryganca, butter- 
flies, moths, bees, fleas, bugs, muſquetos, &c. _ 
lere are ſome horſes from Spain, and a few mules and aſſes, 
but not of the largeſt ſize, brought from Aſturias, and fold at an. 
annual fair in Ronda; this famous breed is highly prized at South 
America, and brings a price of thirty and forty piſtoles an aſs. 
oo and verge js Lie the fleſh of 25 kids are 1 emed 8 


r, 
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logue. The hill was always famous for Kia; bullock, and ſheep 
from Barbary. The Moors fqueeze the ee ens gun b, 

ſwine, rabbets, foxes, apes, cats, dogs. 42 
The ſcorpion abides among the rocks, both. pcs an black 
the common green lizard, the ſkink, or ſcincus, they hide under 
flat ſtones, or in the holes of old walls and 1 ruins ; ; an were e the 
falamanders of the Ancients. ME | 
In one thouſand ſeven had aint 8 A OM! 
brought over from Africa an immenſe ſwarm. of large locuſts, 
with brown ſpotted wings, red legs, and bodies: of a bright yel- 
low; but being intercepted by a ſhower, the wind varying to the 
eaſt, moſt of them were beat into the ſea, and it was aſtoniſhing 
to ſee! the drowned: heaps- along. the Mediterranean ſhore, from the 
Devil's tower to the Spaniſh lines. This ſwarm, had they pitched. 
Af t night 1 in the garriſon, would have agg all the Inn 
in the gardens. BB "£2: 
At another time there was ſach POLY ts of tains: 
Ihe centipedes and quadrantipedes are plenty, with a large 
hairy ſpider, which ſome ſay is the tarantula, and together with. 
the grilia talpa, are inhabitants of the ſouth baſtion. 
| Many, eagles and vultures annually. viſit this hill from Africa: 
the towering ſituation inviting them to reſt after their wearied 
flight; and I have known the vulture ſo exhauſted as juſt to reach 
Europa, and being unable to riſe, have been taken by the ſoldiers 
after a ſtout reſiſtance : they generally light upon the ſummit of 
Calpe, in a long line from. whence they take their departure to 
Spain, feeding upon the carrion in that almoſt deſolate large coun- 
try: for I have met them in numbers in the ſolitudes of: Spain, 
feeding upon dead carcaſes; The eagle breeds in the craggy rock of 
Gibraltar, inaceeſſible to men, or the apes, which are many, but too 
difficult to get at. Abyla. in Africa has plenty of theſe creatures, 
but J could never hear they were to be found on any of the moun- 
tains in Spain: I ſuppoſe they were n brought over by 
"Ya the 
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Gibraltar. JOE DIRE ee Elm: q JI 1 
There are ſeveral kinds of hawks that viſt, and build upon, the 


S.£% VL 


The bel bel Seide are TT chsch bk the 
them is attended with much diffoulty: there is a dark grey 


bird, Iike the Engliſh black bird, with the lark, ſparrow, green 
and red linnet, chamareſe, which, with the canary, makes an ex- 
cellent croſs breed. There is the goldfineh, wheat ear, "yellow 
hammer, now and then the woodcock, and the ſnipe, wild duck, 
teal, widgeon, ſand lark, bat, particularly in St. Michael“ e cave, | 
which ſwarms with them. There are geeſe, tame ducks, turkeys, 
cocks and hens. There are cormorants, loons, Zulls of va- 
ridus ſorts: the becca higa, and three ſorts of wood. peckerd: : "there 
is the crow and daa. 

There are ſeveral ſmall ſandy "A crit 1 in | the rock, both 
on the eaſt and welt ſides of this peninſula: the ſand is of a whitiſh 
colour, very fine, and copiouſly mixed with fea ſhells, The 
rocks on the ſides of theſe bays are full of caves; in them breed 
the wild pigeon.” Perhaps there is not better lime in the world 
than what'is made from theſe rocks, which is blown on purpoſe 
all over the hill, where the works may be carried on, either for 
buildings or fortification : it is of a blueiſh grey colour, and very 
hard. The marble, with ſmall blue veins, runs in diagonal ſtrata 
through ſeveral parts of this hard ſtone, but they are very thin: 
yet there are ſome handſome variegated marbles, with red, white, 
blue, and grey veins mixed, large enough for fire hearths. The 
| rocks at the foot of the line wall on the bay ſhore, from the rag- 
ged ſtaff towards the new mole, are of vaſt maſſes of late rock: 
they ſhoot in diagonal fiſſures through the horizon. £ 

With regard to the climate, the garriſon certainly breathes a 
pure air almoſt the, Year, round : but it is too thin and ſubtle to 


1 5 with conſumptive people; but to > ſuch, whoſe conſtitutions 
art 
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are ſound,. and unimpaired by hereditary or acquired diſtempers;, 
(for which latter they are to blame themſelves, and not the. place) 
there are few better climates in the world: it ĩs true the ſummers. 
are very warm in the months of June, July, Auguſt, and part of 
September, and the heats, very oppreſſiye but then they haye the 
moſt ſerene ſky over their head that can be imagined; ; and ſo again 
in winter, after thoſe heavy rains, high. winds, .and. tremendous: _ 
thunders and lightnings. In winter the cold is not of ſo freezing 
a; nature as in the neighbouring mountains of Spain, nor does it 
numb the extremities in the ſame manner; yet it is of a piercing 
and ſubtle kind, Fires in winter are abſolutely neceflary, nor can. 
you, well do without them; and the fuel is coal from Great Bri- 
tain, which you get as cheap as in the Pool at London. Before 
an eaſterly wind comes on, thoſe who are troubled with rheuma- 
tics, or have had broken limbs, can feel the approach for ſome 
hours before the Levanter has reached the hill; it is generally vio- 
lent, and attended with a heavy condenſed atmoſphere, ſo as to 
hide the face of the ſun entirely: by this condenſation, phlegmatic | 
conſtitutions are affected by it, as are alſo thoſe who drink hard: 
notwithſtanding this, the place is very healthy, and more people: 
have died by their irregularity and inattention than by the climate. 
From oral tradition it was the montpelier of Andaluſia; and ſet· 


4 +. 


ting aſide the Levant winds, I can ſay of Gibraltar what Lucan: 
ſaid of it, ſo many ages ago: Thick clouds do not even collect 
themſelves from the north or ſouth into that part of Spain, where 
Calpe, a promontory. of Beetica, and: one of the columns of Her- 
„ cules, is ſituated.“ 2 

And ſo I may ſay of the weſterly wind; in the words of Nane, 
when treating of the Elyſian fields, where rn winters . nor. 
fakes the fleecy. ſnow : . %%%%/ͤ;%ßB £3 460% 70 
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The wind from weſtand north-weſt is invigorating and refreſhing, 
but the Levanters are raw, damp,» and chilty, and tome on with, 
an impenetrable thickneſs, and ſtrong gales; but theſe condenſed 
miſts are blovin off by the ſame continuation of /an: eaſterly; wind, 
particularly if it inclines to the northward of the eaſt, whieh it 
generally does the ſły then becomes clear, the heavy clouds are 
diſlipated, the ſun ſhines bright, and all diſtant objedts are ele- 
vated and brought nearer to your ſight; ſo that Algezira ſeems to 
be advanced into the middle of the bay, and Africa with veſſels 
at anchor off Ceuta, are very much raiſed, and ſeem to be come 
forward into the middle of the Herculean Straits. 

If a fleet ſhould be near the Straits when a Levanter fiſt 1 VI . 
up, there is a great chance but it paſſes Calpe undiſcovered, as it 
is almoſt impoſſible to ſee through the miſt of theſe eaſterly winds 
at their firſt-prevailing againſt the weſtern breeze. Many à ſingle 

ſhip has baffled the vigilance of our people, and whole fleets have 
gone through the Straits in the night under cover of the Levant 
clouds, which drop like a curtain before them as they ſail along. 
Even eruizers in the gut muſt give way to the blaſt, and be hur- 
ried through to the Atlantic ocean, or return into Gibraltar bay. 

Sometimes the ſouth-weſt winds are attended with thick rainy 

weather: the Spaniards at Cadiz, waiting the opportunity, have 
taken the advantage to puſh through in the night, to join a Me- 
diterranean ſquadron: for in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-three, as admiral Haddock, with twelve ſhips of the line, 
was at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar, the Spaniſn fleet paſſed the 
Straits in the night, and was joined by the French ſquadron from 
Toulon. The Britiſh admiral, failing from Gibraltar, fell in with 
them in a few days, and found both ſquadrons dran up in a line 
of battle: as he bore down upon the Spaniſh fleet, the French ad- 
miral ſent a flag of truce to inform him, that as the French and 
Spaniards were engaged 1 in a joint expedition, he ſhould be obliged 


to act in concert with his maſter's allies. This interpoſition pre- 
vented 
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diftinctly ſcen reſting upon the ſummit of this remarkable moun- 
tain; in a clear day, and the wind at weſt; but within leſs than 


a quarter of an hour, the wind nden en the eaſt, eee "I 
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Snow falls but very ſeldom, and when, it does, it is .o trifling, 


as hardly to be obſerved; but the hail often rattles down, being 


driven by prodigious guſts of wind. Ice is a rarity, yet upon the 
hill and very early in the morning it has been ſeen the thickneſs 
of half a crown. The Granada mountains, which are in view, 


have the ſnow lying on them for three months together; and there | 


are ſome deep cavities in thoſe high. mountains, where the ſnows. 
have remained for ſeven. years, without being entirely melted: : 
and indeed the waters of one of the two rivers, which gliding: by 
that once majeſtic city, the. Illiberis of the Romans, are the tribute 
of the Granadian ſnows.,; Thoſe, branches of the Oreſpeda, Which 
| ſhoot to Tarifa, as if they once intended to have croſſed the 
Straits, have, in ſome winters, ſnow upon them forfourteep 0 
fifteen days together; and the very lofty Abila .! in Africa detains 
the ſnows for many days. The winds paſſing over the ſnowy boy 
of Spain, are very acceptable to the inhabitants of Gibraltar. 
Some remarkable days in ſummer have been ſo very hot and 
coſe, and 9% depy eſlure of the atmoſphere. has been. 1 eint, t | 
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quired f the other, "whether" thelt houſe was not ori fire! the heat 


was fo great! thi a fülphturecus ſmell, thut the birds 
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In one thoufant' even 1 bed And bye, the evening 
being very ſultry and cloſe, a clear ſky and the ſtars thining in 
unuſual brightne efs, there was plainly ſeen by moſt People of the 
garriſon, What! 18 called à ball of fire: it came fro the Weſt, and 
ſhot to the eaſtward; its ſwiftneſs was prodigious: tlie ght of 
this ball was of a whitiſh colour mixed with that blue, which. 
ſpirits of wine, ſet on fire, throws out: by it, the atmoſphere | was 
| enlightened: in ſuch a ſudden and ftrong manner, that ſeveral 
people were apprehenſtve of a ſudden and approaching period by 
fire; and in this concern they ſtood motionleſs: this fire was alſo 
ſo penetrating and ſenfible, that it was the opinion of ſeveral to 
exceed lightning itſelf: as it approached from the weſt, we con- 
ctudet it would ſtrike againſt the middle of the rock, under the 
fig HatKouſe, and therefore, as it ſhot over our heads, we dreaded. 
eue however, the ſerjeant's guard at the fignal-houſt 
affirmed it went over them at a great height; and after it had ſhot 
up. the Mediterranean, it expanded itfelf into ſhivers of fire: the 
loud report we heard upon the parade in the town, where were 
ſeveral officers and others enjoying the evening upon the green 
benches: immediately after the great exploſion from that vivid 
light, that a pin could be ſeen in the ſtreets, we were, for upwards 
pf a minute, left in ſo total a darkneſs, that no perſon could ven- 
ture to advance; but, as if fear had ſeized them, call out to each 
other whom they had' ſeen juſt before at their ſides : from the firſt 
appearance of the fire ball to its exploſion,” Was about à minute 


and. a half. 
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„The bet anchgrage in, the bay, and the rakes to fail in and out 
of the Straits, are in she former part of theſe ſheats; I Thall be 
here obſerve, that when, all Europe are at peace with each other, 
yet the Straits of Gibraltar have combatants floating upon ber wa⸗ 
ters; theſe are the corſairs of Barbary and Algiers, ho, are al- 
ways at war with ſome Chriſtian power: the orders at. Gibraltar 
were to protect whoever got firſt within fire of the guns at Europa, 
or any other part of the hill, if they required it, by firing upon 
the adveyſe,party- I have ſeen, ſeveral engagements in the gut. 
Both mich and Da uh are ſent! into. the Mediter- 
ranean, to Protect their trade, rendezvous ; in Gibraltar bay, as 
the belt tation. to preſerve the commerce of the country they be- 
long to, from falling i into the hands of theſe piratical ſtates. Gib-, 
raltar and Minorca are great thorns in the ſides of theſe. corſairs; 
and ywhoever:keeps thoſe places, will, as they have ever, been fince 
the. Engliſh got poſſeſſion of thoſe important fortreſles, r. reve- 


5 renced and eſteemed by all the ſtates of Barbar. 


All ſhips coming into the bay of Gibraltar ſhew their colours; 
if they are not diſplayed, a ſhot is. fired before the (et of the 
veſſel; if ſhe then takes no notice, the ſecond is fired aſtern „ an 
if ſhe Rill perliſts, the third ſhot is fired at her, and continued 
till the colours are hoiſted : as ſoon as ſhe comes. to. anchor, or 
ſometimes before, the pratic boat boards her, and demands a 
clean bill of health, otherwiſe they are not admitted to break bulk, | 
or to go on ſhore for water or other refreſhments, or neceſſaries: 
they are alſo obliged to pay for the ſhots. fired at them: ; the, Bran a- 
tic houſe, I have obſerved, is at Water port. 

Ever ſince we have been in, poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, the 8 pan 
ards have kept a. vigilant eye to prevent the illegal cuſtom, of ol 
ſmuggling; the practice of which has at ſundry, times given them 
a pretence to, ſhut up the communication between t the garriſon 
and the FOnnjrya 145 0 in had no cauſe; for it is the ſame 
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Sehne Whether'piohibited' goods go through Land port or Water 
90 veſſels are illegally freighted W Has ee fe | 
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HE making Gibraltar a free port, was WY eiſte 
1 fature happineſs of the os e bed e Gerof ma- 
naged and obſerved: but alas! this comfort was too tranſitory, 
and the poor inhabitants and others groaned under the ſevere de- 
erees of arbitrary power! if we may rely on the teſtimony of the 
old remains who relate almoſt innumerable and incredible ſtories 
of theſe extraordinary and unparalleled times of Britiſh govern- 
ment, and the corroborating magazines, manuſcripts,” with the 
ironical pamplet, entitled, Reafons for giving up Gibraltar? 
in which are relations of the moſt aſtoniſhing proceedings and op- 
Preſſions, as were perhaps ever heard of in a Britiſh (garriſon : 
as theſe accounts are fraught with very diſagreeable ſubjects, I all 
ee en and confine myſelf to one head, the free market. 
When — took the reins of government, his firſt * was 
roy a free market; and to eſtabliſh contractors, who made 
e's thirds clear profit, and of courſe the contract was propor- 
tionable: the next ſtep was a dollar per butt on wine; and to 
make it ſell the better, beer, the produce of our ille, was Pro- 
hibited. This was hoes the leaft part of the profit of th 
| tick, for the retallers paid much more for leave to ſell it. No 
one 10 fel or kill cattle but the contractors; no gentleman to 
4 pa his milch cor goat on the hill; and officers were obliged: 
to alk leave to ſhoot o the rock, notuithiſtandinga at was actually 
ſtocked by them: every year. No proviſions admitted within the 
ee but with ſpecial endes Part of the tenth article of the 
treaty 
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welt of Utrecht (already tentioned) was broken bye permitting 
Moors and Jeus to veſide! in the garriſon. A profit was made of 
every individual, as goats, ſwine, gardens, houſes, &c. &c. nay, 
the fiſh market was monopolized, as well as fleſh, not allowing; 
any one to catch fiſh, notwithſtanding the bay abounds with great 
variety and plenty. Matchleſs are the arbitr ary proceedings, and 
too many to inſert; but for a fuller account, I refer to the pam- 
phlet. Amongſt other witty inventions (ſays the above pamphlet) 
to get money, the church wanted to be repaired, and that a key 
was neceſſary to land goods at the water ſide; for the latter, ſub- 
ſoriptions were raiſed among the inhabitants; and for the former 
a dollar per butt extraordinary was laid on wine: to repair the 
church, one half of it was pulled down, and, with the materials; 
ſtorehduſes were built on the eſplanade, which were ſold- to the 
inhabitants: the ſum that was to repair what Was pulled down, 
N pocketed; and to. fave expence, all ſoldiers who ſwore, and 
were caught 1 in the fact, were obliged to work one or more days. 
An anonymous writer, in the gentleman's magazine for March 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven, acquaints us, that 
when he was at Gibraltar, the g——'s: will was the ſole; law; 
by which he governed; and how bad a law that was, I could 
(ſays he) bring many inſtances to prove; but the following will 
ſuffice: all communication with . Gibraltar. is prohibited by the 
Spaniards on pain of death; however, a ſecret trade is carried on; 
and the garriſon might eaſily be ſupplied with fruits, greens, and 
freſh proviſions from thence, as well as from Barbary and Portu- 
gal, at a very moderate rate; but (continues this gentleman) the. 
gr will permit but one butcher in the garriſon, who, for 
his licence and monopoly, furniſhes: the ges table: hence 
the ĩimportation of all live cattle, nay even a quarter of mutton is 
prohibited to the officers themſelves, without leave firſt obtained 
from his e y, which; with regard to live cattle, is ſcarce 


ever granted to any but the butcher; and even a quarter of Enge 


* 


it ĩs more acceptable than a haunch of the fineſt veniſon; would be 
in England, has been frequently. topped, unleſs a joii 
to the g — . Nay, if, by great favour, he had given leave 
to any officers of the garxiſon to keep a co, a goat, or a ſow, | 
he would then forbid them to kill any thing without firſt obtain- 
ing his permiſſion for it; and threatened to break an officer, and 


we-ſee a-garr 


prudently declined it: however, the affair b. 
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um mutton, though deſigned as a preſent to, an officer, to whom 


t was gien 


the chaplain of the garriſon for diſobedience, becauſe each of them 


had killed a ſucking pig, without his knowledge or conſent: fo 
that through the avarice or neglect of the buteher, mutton has 
been ſo ſcarce, that what our ſervants would not eat in England, 
ſold for a piſtole a quarter, and once for a moidore. Thus this 
gentleman; and of this I am very certain, that before the happy 
commencement. of a free market, all inferiour officers, ſuffered 


greatly for want of freſh proviſions ; for I, with others, have been 
twelve or fourteen days without taſting either beef, veal, mutton, 
or lamb; and when it was our fortune to have any from the 
butchery, they were the refuſe pieces, and ſo bad, that they could 
hardly be eaten: this was owing to not having a free market. Here 

iſon yielded to the crown of Great Britain by the 


tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, and doubly made a free port, 
by her gracious majeſty queen Anne's expreſs orders: and to what 


effect? not to any; for though the captains and ſubalterns ven- 


tured! to preſent a memorial to ——, that he would be pleaſed 
to allow proviſions to be brou ght from Barbary, yet the officers 


of his own regiment would not, or what is more likely, durſt not 


join in the memorial: to ſuch a height had arbitrary power reared 
its head, and as much debaſed was ſmiling liberty, by an uninter- 
rupted ſeries | of ſubordination.” The memorial being preſented, 
the governour anſwered that it was mutiny, and was in doubt 
whether or not to put them under arreſt; but on cool reflection, 
in known i In Eng- 5 
land, new. articles of war-were: ſent over, and a free market ex- 

not“ Preſsly 
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preſily directed. It Was ſome montlis before the nerv Articles dd. 
rived at Gibraltar in the Enterprize ſloop of war from Faro: theſe 

articles made not their appearance for two days; and on the fix. 
teenth of July the town major gave copies of ſome of them in 
writing: to be read to the ſeveral regiments, Whielr "Was accord 
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ingly ace b N en was the following cee blõο.] ? um 
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Article xl. . ſeQtion, XIV. 


. Nolodhcerie or ſoldier ſhall do violence to any e whe bite 
eg eee or other neceſſaries to the camp, garriſon, or quar-- 


WW, ters of our forces employed i in foreign parts, on pain of death. 1 


11 is not to be expreſſed the general ſatisfaction and; joy that was 
felt on on this occaſion. On the firſt of Auguſt arrived his majeſty 8 
ſhi Ip. the Experiment, and brought to ſome of the field officers the : 
long wiſhed for articles, which were. immediately handed about Y 
amongſt which appeared the following o ones, , which were not mads - 8 


public before, viz. 


% All officers, Ki 1 Re VO ſhall n full E en to 
ce, (brick into any of our forts or garriſons any quantity:or ſpecies - 


of proviſions eatable or drinkable. All governours, lieutenant 
* governours, and officers commanding in our forts, barracks, 


«or garriſons, are hereby required to ſee that the perſons per- 
„ mitted to ſuttle, ſhall ſupply the ſoldiers with good and wliole- 


ſome proviſions at the market price, as ann * e 8 
«to us for their neglect. eigen two id 5 
No governour or officers 8 in any of our garri- 
<« ſons, forts; or barracks; ſhall either themſelves exact exorbitant 
<< prices for houſes or ſtalls let out to ſuttlers; on ſhall*connive at 
the like exaction in others; nor by their own-authority;- or for 


any private advantage, ſhall they lay any duty or impoſition 


e upon, nor be- intereſted in the ſale of ſuch victuals, liquors, or 


eee life, which are brought into the garriſon, 
. 
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«fort, or barrack, for the uſe of. the  foldiers, on a a bal 
cc es diſcharged from « our r ſervice.” . In Wh hon: 


Wes 
It W²as imagine and ad; that the oo e ar 18 would 
be ſtrictly put in execution, and that a free and uninterrupted. 
admittance would be given to all manner of proviſions, eatables 
or drinkables, and that liberty, according to the articles, would 
be granted to every individual; but to the diſappointment of the 
garriſon, theſe articles were of no effect: for at this time arrived 
a veſſel from Tetuan, Who brought over a few ſheep to aJew ; 
ſome little detention was made in regard to her having pratic: in 
the mean while, ſuch means were uſed with the Jew, that he was 
obliged to ſell them to the ſame butcher, which made no 
ence in the price. A ſhort time afterwards arrived one of our 
little trading veſſels from Tangier, and in the ſame manner 
brought a few ſheep more, three of which belonged to the — 21 


and the reſt to another Jew in Gibraltar; the former were imme- 


diately ſeized on by the butchery, and brought aſhore. for their 
aſe, and the latter were kept in the boat, till matters were ſettled 
with the poor Jew, and at laſt went the ſame way: immediately 
after arrived another of our veſſels from Tetuan, under the con- 
voy of the Spence ſloop of war, captain Donkly, who brought 
a quantity of ſheep for the butchery, and was immediately ad- 
mitted without the leaſt difficulty. At the ſame time captain 
Donkly wanted to land at South port a few ſheep for his own 
uſe, and was hindered by the officer in purſuance of tlie orders 
given that day; but on captain Donkly's applying to the gover- 
nour, there was an orderly e ſent to aun officer to let the 
ſheep come into the town. . N 
I ſhall now proceed to give a copy of the different ei which 
were iſſued out ſince the arrival of the new articles; but it will be 
neceſſary, that the reader may clearly underſtand the whole, juſt to 
en the time of the articles en Publiſhing, wk ; 
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The ar Holes came to the governour the fourteenth e of July. V. 
005 part of them were read the ſixteentn. 
Some of the field officers received the EOS, birne were handed 
EO Dil Dag BEI Ve 33 
about the garriſon the firſt of Aug uſt. 


On the four teenth of Auguſt the TR orders were -Publiſhed 
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« All officers and ſoldiers are ſtrictly to obſerve 0 Aalener oc 
1 « the new, articles of war, and punctually to act in all points of 
« duty, as they direct; and whoever ſhall act contrary, to, or 
* tranſgreſs any of thoſe articles, ſhall be tried 000 ne for 
* the ſame, according to the ſaid articles of war. | 


On the fifth of Auguſt came out tlie following did, which 
was” thought by many very extraordinary, and relates to mer- 
chants and others; I ſhall give it from one of the order books; 
but I muſt premiſe that two or three days afterwards, that part 
of it which concerned the inhabitants, &c. was ſtuck up on tlie 

parade, as it was ſaid, that the civil people had W to fr with 
orders given to the ſoldiery: Bl 


*{ 8{1}- De 


« Notwithſtanding ſeveral orders have been given n againſt ſol⸗ 
8 tiers portering, carrying burdens, or being employed in any 
« laborious work for any perſon whatever (the king's. work ex- 
5 cepted) ſeveral people take upon them to employ ſoldiers in, ſuch 
* work, to the apparent detriment of his majeſty's. ſervice: | the 
8 governour orders, that whatever ſoldier ſhall be ſeen, * as: 
above related, ſhall be immediately confined and tried for diſo- 
« bedience of orders. And whatever inhabitant, merchant, or 
others, ſhall employ any ſoldier to carry any kind of hurden, 
or any manner of dirty work for them, ſhall be deemed ſeducers . 
** and encouragers of the ſoldiers. to act contrary, and in defiance | 
H of the duty and obedience they ewe his majeſty, and, to the or- 
« ders given by thoſe appointed by his majeſty to govern and com- 
ec mand here, and conſequently, not fit to be ſuffered to reſide un- 
der the protection of a government, to the rules of which they _ i 
YO hes It, SES 7 will 2 1 
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will not conform. And whereas officers or gthers ae as 
«overſeers; or otherwiſe in the kings works, ſhall employ or ſuf- 
fer any ſoldier in the works, and other artificers, labourers, or 
ce ryal men, to carry any burden or. bundle for him, 0 or work any 


* other works than what he is directed by the engineer, in what 
is called the king's works, ſhall be tried for diſobedience of or- 


* -es, ; and the centinels of the new mole, South port, Water 

rt, and all other centinels, are to fecure all foldiers carrying 
any burdens or bundles which ſhall come near their poſt; and 
« whatever ſerjeant or corporal on guard, or off, who ſhall ſee 
any ſoldiers portering or carrying burdens, and does not ſecure 
him, ſhall be confined and tried for b of duty, except * 
&« as 18 before We F 


But to proceed ; on the ninth of Auguſt came out this or aps 


All officers and ſoldiers who may have any proviſions come 
« to them at any time, for their own uſe, on acquainting the go- 

s yernour with it, may have permits to land and bring into town 
15 what is for them; but nothing is to be ſuffered to land till the 
cc « governour 18 acquainted, and permits or orders are ſent ; 2 and 

4s « JI officers commanding guards where any boats or veſlels come, 
4 are to obſerve the orders they have 1 in their guar d rooms, and 
$a A ROY to Seh them.“ | 


| Here you. ſee an order which is a direct contradiction to that 
5 the fourth of Auguſt. In the firſt they are ſtr ict ordered to 
adhere to and obſerve the new articles of war; and in this they 
are ordered not to ſuffer any thing to land, without a permit or 
order, and to obſerve the order they have in their guard rooms: 
which orders are thoſe that were in the guard rooms before the 
neu articles of war, and which ſtrictly enjoins that no proviſions 
or goods of any kind whatever ſhall be Es without a «ar 
from the e, 
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5 = hah 317 158 0 x hole, you may obſerve that the new articles of war 
were of! little of ho ſervice in that garriſon: it is alſo obſervable, 
| that by the order of the fifth of Auguſt, no ſoldier is allowed. to 
a work on any actount; and this order will appear (to any one who 
js not made acquainted with the ſecret intention of it) to be de- 
ſigned chiefly to keep them clean and orderly, which would have 
been very laudable: but the truth of the matter is, the porters 
had not been able to pay the unreaſonable taxes impoſed, and the 
Genoeſe porters abſolutely refuſed paying, as it was ſo heavy they 
could not live: upon which refuſal, they were impriſoned and 
turned out of town; and the Jews, who were moſt uſed to ſuch 
kind of Barbary taxations, fubmitted; rather than to be ſent away 
to a country whoſe maxims and government were fo well copied : 
and fo apprehenſive was the g——r that arms and ammunition 
might be ſecreted in the garriſon, in the bellies of live cattle, and 
crops of fowls, that he would not allow of either coming aſhore, 
without a permit, which was oftener refuſed than granted, 
On Monday the twenty- ſeventh of Auguſt, one thouſand. * 
| pundred and forty-four, captain Crookſhanks brought over ſix 
dozen of fowls and fix ſheep for Mr. Holroyde and captains. Wil- 
ham Kerr and Scot : captain Kerr was obliged to write to the 
y to defire the g-=—'s permit to bring in two dozen of 
fowls: it was granted. Captain Scot ſent the next day for one 
for the remainder, which was alſo granted. Theſe were the firſt 
conſented to be let on ſhore ſince the communication had been 
ſhut. It is believed he did not care to refuſe them after the af- 
fair which had happened concerning the requeſt made by the re- 
giments, of opening the communication, Worry La the 
_ aforeſaid articles. „ : 
September the fifth, a : bake; having beit ſix g of four at 
aà dearer rate than had yet been ſold, and of courſe was obliged to 
make his loaves lighter, for which preſumption he was Fer 
at t Water port, but thirty dollars brought him back again. 
Ws B b b 2 15 
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Lieutenant Windas was put under arreſt, for refuſing to deliver 
up the permits he had received, when he laſt had Water port guard: 
he ſaid that there having been great quantities of proviſions, &c. 
landed from a ſettee from Barbary, he kept thoſe phage as his 
vouchers. July the nineteenth came in a xebeck and a p from 
Tetuan, where they had been ordered by captain e with 
ten head of cattle for the ſailor's hoſpital. The g r would 
not give the ſloop pratic, nor ſuffer: the cattle on ſhore.» By a 
letter from Mr. Pettigrew at Tetuan to Mr. Holroyde, he informed 
him, that by this occaſion there was ſent a letter from the gover- 
noun of Tangier to G. He to inform him of the great diſſike 
that he and the governour of Tetuan had to his proceedings, in 
regard to his keeping the communication ſhut, without any juſt 
reaſon; that if by return of the next veſſels to thoſe places, he did 
not think fit to open the communication with them; both himſelf 
and the governour of Tetuan were reſolved to acquaint the king 
their maſter with the great flight ſhewn that part of the country, 
by the gr of Gibraltar. Mr. Pettigrew faid likewiſe, / that 
he had wrote to the gr in as ſtrong a manner as poſſible, 
and informed him that Muley Abdallah was greatly diſobliged 
with the manifeſt ſlights of our nation to him, ſince he had been 
in poſſeſſion of the throne; as well by the non-payment of what 
was owing him, as not anſwering his letter to the king, and the 
behaviour of the garriſon of Gibraltar: he likewiſe aſſured the 
g r that the king had abſolutely given orders to fit out ſome 
veſſels with all expedition to cruize againſt the Engliſh; and that 
in a very ſhort time they would be ready : this the governour of 
_ Tangier aſſured the conſul (as a friend) would be put in execution. 
The governour alſo wrote to captain Crookſhanks, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that he got ten head of cattle to go out 
ofthe country for him, the people being very nigh riſing: and 
to acquaint him, that they muſt be the laſt he could expect, un- 


leſs the « communication was 19 the return of the next veſſel fr cely 
as . Nl 
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opened and that if it was not; n in on wary nl n would 
by them be treated as enemies. 5 Jin 

Wedneſday, June the röth, one nend 5 hundred: and 
forty-four;' two hundred ſequins ae annum eee for =o 
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tilling brandy, given to a jc. 

May the eighteenth, Mr. C—— bee nm Sort! en 
received an order by the town major's ſerjeant, not to ſuffer any 
meat or fowls to come into the town from any of the men of war, 
or other veſſels; but not taking that e as a 2 order, 
he did not ſtop any meat that offered. 50 id} 
Thurſday the twenty- fourth, an order was left with the as 
of South port and the new mole guards, not to ſuffer any parcel, 
bundle, box, or cheſt, to go into the town, without a permit, 
though it ſhould be for any officer of the garriſon. 5 

In April one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-two, a quarter 
of mutton, not exceeding ſeven pounds, ſold for three dollars and 
a half. On the twenty-firſt of April the butcher was confined- 
for inſolence to colonel Fowkes : it appeared he had. juſt bought 
a number of lambs at one dollar ſix reals. each lamb, which he 
ſold: for four dollars ſix reals ; and ſheep, which he had for three 
dollars four reals, he fold never under three dollars a quarter. 
The maſters of veſſels who brought them, either from Spain or 
Portugal, were obliged to fell them only to him, and he to give 
his own price, and this at the time when the eomoanieationiRins | 
Barbary was cut off. 

A bark from Spain brought ſome ſheep to the back of the bil, 
and had a permit for landing them at the Devil's tower; but be- 
cauſe the maſter could not afford to ſell the ſheep at the monopo- 
lizer's price of three dollars four reals, he was obliged to re: embark 
them, though he had upwards of one hundred, and at laſt offered 
them at the price he declared they coſt him; the butcher would 
not 8 them, and the Fur man carried them over to Ceuta. 
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2 any 4 * r the eleventh one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
two, "mutton fit to eat at four dollars a quarter 


June the nineteenth; one thouſand ſeven hubidned and forty- 


Four, oily three ſheep à day allowed to be killed for the garriſon. 


june the twentieth, one thouſand ſeben hundred and forty- four, 


lieutenant Ws having Water port guard, twenty-five or twenty- 
tix fiſhermen were turned out of that Pore; aq olders * not to 


let them in. 


The officers of artillery tifiogat their 8 ofcer t to 


addreſs the ebe in their behalf: the letter to can was as 


* e £5 1 
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We, the Geert of the company under your c . wa 


/ ce ſibly feeling the great inconvenieneies, under which we have for 
* a long time laboured, on account of the extraordinary ſcarcity 


«of all manner of freſh proviſions in the garrifon ; the prohibi- 
tion of any coming into town from Barbary, (although there 


Re? have been the ſtrongeſt aſſurances and certificates from thence, 
of that country's being in perfect health) and the exorbitant 


my price ſet on all that are fold here, that it is hardly in our power 


Le to come at even the ſmalleſt quantity of freſh meat, which for- 
dt mer y was of great benefit to us, as well as to the ſick of the 
e company: and as there have been cattle brought lately from 


« Barbary for the uſe of the ſick ſailors, and were by the gover- 
* nour admitted into town, we are in great hopes, from the known 
ce wiſdom of the governour, he will not refuſe our humble re- 


« queſt following: 
We therefore, (though a ſmall part of the 9 hum- 


_ «© bly beg that you will entreat the governour, that he will be 


« pleaſed to open a free communication with Barbary for all man- 
ener of proviſions; and that no one be allowed to monopolize, 


or ſell things at ſuch exorbitant prices, as have been for this 


<« long 
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« Jong time paſt practiſed; by which means we are debarred the 
«benefit: of freſn proviſions, not being able to purchaſe. them at 
s {ach intolerable: rates, which even greatly exceed the price by 
public orders; and of which, without doubt, the governour 
es has never been informed: and that the governour will be pleaſed 
* to allow all perſons the liberty to import deem thence all man- 
ner of proviſions, and that they may ſell, and we may buy them, 
* in a free and open manner, by which we may enjoy a ſhare of 
ie the great plenty of that country, which Formenly x we had the 
* happineſs to experience. 
We flatter ourſelves with hopes that the governour will, mth 
* great pleaſure, free us from theſe hardſhips ; as we believe that 
ehe is very well aſſured of the health of that country by ſeveral 
« occaſions, and having ſuffered veſſels to go and come from 
e thence: and very lately ſome cattle for the ſailors were admitted 
here on ſhore, Theſe things, we hope, Sir, you will be pleaſed 
to lay before the governour in ſuch a proper light, that from 
4 the humility and neceſſity of our requeſt, he will WAY: pant. 


A Gibraltar, Auguſt 1744. 


cc © To captain Lytton Leſlie, commanding the company of 
De the royal regiment of artillery,” 


f As captain Preſton's court martial, ele by his 3 a 
turbot when on Water port guard for his dinner, made ſome 
noiſe in the world, I beg leave to give that gentleman's ſentiments,, 

| expreſſed to the court martial, formed upon that occaſion. 


n the honourable court.. 


1 Captain Preſton of F owkes's.. 
Gentlemen, 
« My defence is a ſort of reaſoning which begins oudicadh with 
© the ſame ſentence,” viz: 


. mag has no lay. 
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Be. | pleaſed, gentlemen, to, give, me Jiberty. to make a ſhort par- 
4 lande: 55 Lwas releaſed off Land Port guard, and confined for 


'* 


<'peremptorily diſobeying the governour” s orders; and by the or- 


te ders of yeſterday, this court martial is appointed to in and try | 
me for forcibly. taking a fiſh, from a fiſherman at Land port, 


e and peremptorily refuſing the governour' 8 orders, when deliver ed 


< me by the governour' s orderly. ſerjeant, and afterwatds by the 
ce W major, who came to me; the firſt was ſerjeant Barry of 


$. {$35 


ce the governour, telling n me that me of their e had made 


AP complaint. againſt, me, and that the gavernour defi red to 


c know what 1 it was: 1 returned the compliment, and told the 
an ſerjeant I had taken a turbot for my dinner, having nothing 
* elſe but peaſe pottage. In a ſhort time after, came fer; jeant 
tt Jones of the governour's regiment, with the like ceremonious | 
c compliment, and told me, the governour defired me to ſend up 


e the turbot, but not ordered me, as he ſays in his depoſition. Ire- 


« turned the compliment, and told the ſerjeant, as I had done the 
< former, that I would keep the turbot for my dinner, having no- 
oe thing elſe but peaſe pottage. Not long after came the town 
© major, Who told me he was ſent by the governour to aſk me, if 
6 refuſed to obey his orders, and whether I thought any private 
captain had a right to be ſerved before the governour : to which 
made no other reply, than that I had nothing but 225 pot- 
* tage for my dinner, and would keep the fiſh, 

e Now, gentlemen, I hope 1 may have leave to anſwer the two 
«queries, that the governour may know my opinion: the firſt is, 
«© whether I refuſed” to obey the governour's orders: I proteſt 1 
« never did refuſe to obey any lawful orders he has given, nor ever 
« will; but all his orders relating to fiſh at Land port, as well as 
« to the other proviſions brought to the town, that J have ſeen, 
« are eyaſive and fallacious; they may ſcem plauſible at firſt fight, 
a as x they v were re deſigned for the good of the . but nothing 

4 | ö lets 
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ct tes ($46 that 1 5 they are purely calculated for being a fanction 
«© for carrying. the beſt of the fiſh and other proviſions. to the 
* convent, from thence to be diſpoſed of as the governour thinks 
ce fit, and are not fold 1 in the public market 48 they ought to be, 
41 according to his own orders, which he himſelf having broke 
* through, are void of courle, © © 

« The other is, whether I think any private captain has a right 
* to be ſerved before the governour: I do not ſay he has, but af- 
« firm he has an equal right to be ſerved at the ſame time with 
the governour in a public market; and the king our maſter's 
« ſervants go to market as well as the coblers, and I dare ſay if 
* any of them ſhould preſume to take the meat out of his mouth, 
he would not put up with it without complaining of injuſtice: 
cf mine is a parallel caſe; I had the turbot for my dinner, the 
« covernour wanted it, I refuſed to give it him, and am in con- 
e finement for it: but when I ſee proviſions carried eto a public 
* market, then, and not till then, will I give the governour the 
preference, for he does not, I perceive, make a juſt diſtinction 
ce between right and indulgence, which proceeds from our cour- 
ec teſy and complaiſance. 

I have anſwered theſe two queries, and if you ofa.) to ob- 
« ſerve, I make neceſſity my plea; it therefore behoves me, in my 
« own juſtification, to prove there is a neceſſity, and ſhew from 
«© whence that neceſſity proceeds. 

« The firſt is well known to you all, gentlemen, by the preſent 
e ſcarcity and want of almoſt every thing; and the other, I ſay, 
5 is from the governour's ſeverity ; for have not all his orders a 
« ſelfiſh view, and tending to diſtreſs? has he not forbid bring- 
ing into town any proviſions, but in ſuch as he is intereſted, as 
« we plainly ſee? has he not ordered all bundles and baſkets to be 
« ſearched at the gates for beef and mutton ? is it not with the | 
e preateſt reluctancy he ſuffers any cattle to be landed for the uſe 


40 of the poor ſick ſeamen in the hoſpital? has he not, in a moſt 


LL 0 . « ſhameful 
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re bred. and fed, which. have 5 Wal our main Tupply® in kr 

re ter, forcibly taking them away by his myrtnid6ns" of the zoca 
r (i e. butchery) for little more than half their value? has he not 
ec inhumanly whipped. a ſoldier of the regiment 1 belong to for 
« killing a ſheep of his own, by ſentence of an illegal court erected 5 
we by himſelf, called a gar riſon court martial, which deprives every 


« commanding . officer of the power of appointing regimental 
© courts martial inveſted ; in him by the ſeventeenth article 'of \ war? 


2X « would he ſuffer, ſo much as a ſheep 1 to be brought aſhore for : any 
| e private family? and did he not turn away a Portugueſe boat 
„with ſome ſheep, a few days ago, becauſe he would not {ell 
e them to the butchery at their own price, when we had little or 
no proviſions in the garriſon ? does he ſuffer any creature; even 
« ſo much as a gooſe, to graze on the hill, which from the very 
5 beginning has been in common, for the benefit of the garriſon, 
ct in order to diſtreſs us, and force us to buy his meat at the zoca, 
cor ſtarve? has he not lately refuſed an offer made to him of 
.* conſtantly ſupplying the garriſon with cattle at a cheaper” rate 
1 . he has for ſome time paſt ? 
** Theſe, gentlemen, are all undeniable facts, and 1 pe to 
4 the conſcience of every particular member of this court, if they 
are not: I have mentioned only theſe few as a ſpecimen of his 
_ «1lluſtrious deeds, to ſhew that the governour is the principal 
© and only cauſe of our preſent neceſſities, ſcarcity, and wants: 
and yet I could produce many others of the ſame ſtamp and 
< tendency, but ſhall not at preſent take up your time with any 


more of them. 

am well aware, gentlemen, from what has been faid, it 
may be intimated, on this occaſion, as has been done on ano- 
then, that I am troubled with a ſpirit of mutiny; but ſuch a 
- + thought Jutterly deteſt; yet I am too ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a | 


© *. ſpirit of liberty to bear any kind of PP and tamely ſuf- 
* 
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5 ** fer, myfell to be enſlaved and, trampled or on by a fellow ſubj ect: 
. Lahe ange ſaddled, (as Fg term is) "and bald ridden! 65 But 
5506 thf any. reaſon we could be ridden | to death me'Ry6ured, 


< as the Tartars do their horl ſes = L | i \ 455 110101 


2 now, gentlemen, i it is 15 418 10 to toncade it i is true, 1 


* took a turbot at Land port (not in contempt of, of contrary to 
& any lawful order) but i in caſe of neceſſity,” when Thad nothing 
7 « for my dinner but peaſe pottage; and I folenwly declare I will 
« 0 the lame again, as often as I ſhall bein the Win unhappy 
circ mſtances, when * Neceſſity has no law! . 

Ph Gentlemen, what I have ſaid in my Knee J am fully per- 
* ſuaded will be duly conſidered, and of courſe have its due weight 
with you ; ſol humbly ſubrat myſelf to your Ape t deter 


4 « < mination.” 


5 


The le that u were uſed to l money, will, and ba hy 
a monument to poſterity of the vices of thoſe time. 
- Such fixed rules and orders muſt take time, before they e can e 
altered; and that happy time came, when that good, wiſe, and 
honeſt governour general Herbert commanded: he bent the ſtub- 
born neck of oppreſſion, by relieving, in a total abolition of all 
monopolies; and now the plebeian, as well as patrician, are upon 
an equal footing; that is to ſay, the poor as well as the rich 
get food for their money, which they could not do before the free 
market was ſettled, which happened upon the following occaſion : 
At the weekly club of the officers of his majeſty's' royal regi- 
ment of artillery, the ſubject of a free market was debated, occa- 
fioned by the hardſhips under which all degrees of gentlemen and 
_ others laboured, who were below the rank of field officers: and, 
with the approved conſent of their worthy commanding officer, 
; captain Alexander Leith, of happy memory, Who nobly lived, 
and. greati fell, at the ſiege of the Havannah, to draw a propoſal 
bor moving t the commandant of the fortteſs of Gibraltar, to cauſe 
e ec 1839-01 111991 10 41 Aq 2 
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390 FT KW FI ef eb. 
cee Ped Ree! market.“ Likutenat Jaltes, Bürs, bk ce 
above Förpe, in conſequence of this perhn oy ndl joint ippiov- 
ed büßen of mn Broder officers," viz. captain lieutenant Thomas 


| James, "HY leütenant Abraham Tovey, ſecond lieutenant Baylic 


Bryden, and lieutenant fireworkers Robert Hind and George An- 
derſon, drew-up/a propoſal for drawing a memorial, to be pre- 


ſented to his excellency general Herbert: which paper was formed 


and left on a table in the coffee- houſe room, for ſuch officers m 


the garriſon to ſign as pleaſed, 
Lieutenant MGachan, of the Scotch fallt, then kalte the 


main guard, clofe to the faid coffee-houſe, reading the ſcheme for 


forming a memorial to be preſented to the commandant, and not 
having ! it in his power to provide victuals for himſelf and family, 


but ſuch falt proviſions as the king daily allowed, was the firt 
who ſigned the ſaid paper, and \ was N followed by: others 


to the number of ſeventy. 
The memorial being drawn up, it was agreed that che ſenior 


captains of the five corps, i. e. lord Portmore's, lord Robert Man- 
ners's, colonel Layton's, lord George Beauclerk's, and a company 
of the royal regiment of artillery, ſhould preſent the ſame. Cap- 
tain William Denny, of lord Robert Manners's regiment of foot, 


being the ſenior captain of the five, delivered the memorial to his 


excellency in pr eſence of the other four, who received it politely: 
the conſequence, a free market was eſtabliſhed, and remained till 


5 left the garriſon 1 in May, one thouſand ſeven hundred and _— 


five ; for up to that Kra I write, 


45 To. the honourable colonel Her bert, 5 in chief of this 
«city. and garriſon of Gibraltar, &c. 


45 ' The memorial of the majority of the officers of the garriſon 


4 under your command, 
is 0 (Humbiy ſheweth, | 
That the right claimed by the feld 8 of wad always 


kt ferved at the butchery, and the ſeveral abuſes committed 


60 there, 
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ck, particularly in this, time of ſcareity, greatly, diſtreſs all, 


oi 0 officers, 0 the garriſon; they for ther beg leaye to repreſent. 
that, in regar d, to. the game, t he abuſcs are greater, Which 


« grievances. they EGAN PRA v9, the. happy ae e 
« of their country. # Won nn Di hne n 
— . jningriatiſe ron wund pray you Abbitte 


«pleaſed to order that no ſuch privilege ee for n * 


ars an to the field officers, Sein 21s? + 


The garriſon was ſurrendered as allies to the. houſe of Auftria, . 
and Was the firſt town in Spain that declared for his catholic ma. 
jeſty, and the firſt ground that he landed on in that country: 
and after wards at. the treaty of Utrecht, was by Philip the fifth 
gr anted to the crown of Great Britain by the tenth article of the 
laid treaty, as. follows: 

«© The catholic king does hereby for Maki 4-4 hen. and 
0 ſucceſſours, yield to the crown of Great Britain, the full and 


60 © entire. property of the town and caſtle of Gibr altar, together 


vl 


ec be gives up the ſaid propriety to be held and enjoyed abſolutely, : 


« with all manner of right for ever, without any exception or 
& © impediment whatſoever ; but that abuſes and frauds may be 
10 avoided by importing any kind of goods, the catholic. king 


4 wills, and means it to be underſtood, that the above named 


cc «© propriety be yielded to Great Britain, without any territorial 


« juriſdiction, and without any open communication by land with 


the country round about: yet whereas the communication by 
« ſea with the coaſt of Spain may not all times be ſafe or open, 


* and thereby it may happen, that the garriſon and other inha- | 
© bitants of Gibraltar may be brought to great ſtraits; and as it 


e js the intention of the catholic king, only that fraudulent im- 


cc portation of goods ſhould, as is above ſaid, be hindered by any 
6 inland communication, it is therefore orie that in ſuch 
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© with the port, fortification, and forts thereunto belonging, and : 


— 


el 


952 ss οο⏑,bg es tebotas. 
ve (deb ĩt màylhe law f to purellaſs fot ready monty in 'themeigh- 
during tertitories of Spain, ptvoiſtons, and other things ne- 
er Ceſſury for the uſe of the garriſon and inhabitants, and the ſhips 
n in the harbour; and hei Britannic: majeſty; at the requeſt 
. of the*catholic king does conſent and agree, that no leave ſhall 
N given, under an) pretenoe Whatſoever, either for Jews or 
drs to reſide, or have their dwellings in the ſaid town of 
*« Gibraltar; and that no refuge or ſhelter ſhall be allowed to 
BY * any Mooriſh | 8 of war x, the harbour of nn aint, 


obſtructed, or the coaſts of Spain be e inelted 5 the Leuten | 

ec Of the Moors: her majeſty, ' the queen of Great Britain, does 
« fürther promiſe, that the free exerciſe of their religion ſhall/ be 
ce indulged to the Roman catholic inhabitants of the aforeſaid 
* town; and in caſe it ſhall ſeem meet to the crown of Great Bri- 
e tain to alienate therefrom the propriety of the ſaid town of 
Gibraltar, that the preference of ee. the fame {hall Ehen 
«he given to the crown of Spain.” 

By this article the reader may perceive that the full propriety of 
£ the! town and port is granted to the crown of Great Britain, but 
without territorial juriſdiction ; the reaſon of which was to pre- 
vent ſmuggling. The Spaniards have therefore taken the above 

claüſe in the ſtricteſt ſenſe imaginable; for to prevent that infa- 
mous practiee, they have run a line from the Mediterranean to 
the bay, and at each end have erected ſtrong forts under the 
fire of our own cannon. The above line will be of infinite fer- 
vice to the Spaniards, ſhould they ever attempt to break ground 
aàgainſt the place, as likewiſe the fort on the bay fide ; which does 
totally interrupt the freedom of the Port, and commands it ſo 
Well, that no ſhips can ride in the proper anchorage: but ſuch as 
they! pleaſe to ſuffer « ſo will the fort on the Mediterranean ſide 
prevent our ſhips from enfilading their approaches. Our ſhips 


muſt be obliged to bring to abreaſt of the town, under the main 
led body 
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badyobthe hill, where the giound is either ful / or; roch or 
obliged to anchor in deep nter, and expoſed to. briſk Levanters, 
which break upon them with ſuch vioience, as ſtart; their anchors 
and drive/them over to the oppoſite ore of Algezira : (the reaſon 
of cheſe ſharp guts being peculiar to the center of the bay, 18, as 
the hill runs almoſt north and ſouth, ſo the flat back receives the 
eaſt or Levant winds, which reverberate, flying round each end 
of Mons Calpe with great impetuoſity, whilſt the third column 
of the received air mounts over the rock, and which is by a fourth 
higher free wind forced down, and meeting with the two winds 
that whirl round the mountain at an equilateral point from the 
two ends of the rock, do there firſt form themſelves into vortices, 
which are continued in number leſs eddies, quite to the front, or 
weſt face of the mountain: ſo that veſſels riding abreaſt of. the 
town, have ſmart guſts of wind at all points of the compaſs in 
the ſpace of half an hour; and if they go further to the back of 
the new: mole, they are expoſed to ſouth-weſt winds, and a roll- 
ing ſea: all theſe inconveniencies we lie under by permitting the 
Spaniards to build the weſtern fort to their lines: a full deſcrip- 
tion of which, with the plan, is in the following explanation to 
the Spanith forts and line, with their ſtrength; and defence, the 
number of guns, mortars, and the guards they mount, with their 
complement of officers of men at each guard. A. fort St. Philip, 
to the weſt of their line and diſtant from the old mole head, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen yards: the front of this fort 
are two ſtrait lines joined by the ſweep of a circle. The parapet 
is eighteen feet thick, faced with ſtone, and filled with earth and 
clay. The rampart is only parallel to the front, mounted with 
twenty iron ſixteen pounders, and four iron ſix pounders in flanks, 
with four thirteen inch braſs mortars: eighteen of theſe guns 
command the anchoring place and their ſtrand, the other ſix open 
on the town, and neck of land: under the rampart are ſeveral 
Caſemates. T he back of this fort, next the land, are two demi- 
hood | | baſtions. 


cf 
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baftions ati & Cürtatw: parallel tel ät: are -torEHoufes tha guard 


d rooms, dr more prop enn in ech g0dfd eue 
f both ſtoves and a large fire place! Between tlie buikcings and Pas 
rapet is juſt room for a muſketeer to fire over:"ther&are Tobp holes 
fot fall af Under the ramparts, and through the ſcarp wall, 
Which fcbürs their covert Way, which is palliſadoed, and has three 
ſtone batiquets: The glacis in the front is defended from the ſea, 
by a ſolid retaining wall of free ſtone: the ditch is wet, being 
filled from the ſea,” and the water kept in by à ſluice gate, next 
the bay, and another in the counterſearp, and 'has%'Wooden 
bridge oppoſite the place of arms,” where is a guaid-houſe for a 
ſubaltern and twenty men: the guard in the fort conſiſts of on 
captain, one ſubaltern, and fifty men: this fort has convenient 
16dgemetit e e r and eee ae for fix Hiindre 
men. ; rns 
St. Barbara, the firſt place of arms next St. Philip 8. 19 even 11 
the rear, and has all the reſt of the guard-houſes in the line, one 
large fire place with ſtoves on each ſide, to ſerve as barracks on 
occaſion: in the center is a ladder, which communicates with a 
floor eontrived in the roof, in caſe of augmenting the guards: all 
the guard-hoiiſes are built in the ſame manner, and I confift Yay m 


ſubaltern and thirty men. 
St. Benito, the ſecond place of arms; the deferice and guard- 
houſe as the former, and conſiſts of one ſubaltern and thirty men. 
St. Mariana, the commandant's guard-houſe, who is a field 
officer: the piece of a covert way behind it, ſhews as if ſome de- 
ſign was intended thereabouts : this guard COON of one captain, 


one ſubaltern, and fifty men. 
St. Fernando; this guard-houſe is defended in the rear oy a pa- 


rapet and glacis palliſadoed, which is continued to the front, 
leaving no entrance but a barrier, and the guard conſiſts of one 


ſubaltern and thirty men. 


. 
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Hike Carlos-is. defended, s, ie former, and conſiſts of one ſab- 
altern and thirty men; hetween this guard houſe and the Levant 
fort is a picket, .confiſting,of forty. horſe, ſhaded, off from the pa- 

i aret of the covert way. 517 07 1% % lum 5 10t moo Hut 2: + KEY 

St. Barba, or the Levant fort to the eaſt of the line e Me- 
diterr anean, is not quite finiſhed: the parapet is twelve feet thick; 
the right face and flank command part of the neck of land, and 
their line; the left face and flank command the Mediterranean 
ſea and ſhore: there are covered caſemates under each flank for 
two guns each: the rampart is thirty feet broad, and mounted 
with twelye iron ſixteen pounders, and one thirteen inch braſs 
| mortar. The rear of this fort is conſiderably ſtronger than St. 
5 Philip 87 for the rampart is continued round of the ſame breadth, 
and good ſhelter for men underneath, there being four large 
caſemates bomb proof: the ditch is dry, and is ſunk round the 7 
fort to the proper depth, except a piece left for a communication, . 
till the bridge is built: the covert way is pallifadoed, and the gla- 
cis is finiſhed. Towards the. Mediterranean is a ſolid retaining 
wall againſt the ſurge; and the guard conſiſts of one captain, one 
ſubaltern, and fifty men: this whole line from eaſt to weſt is one 
thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy yards. Between St. Philip's 
fort and St. Mariana, has been brought a vaſt quantity of ſtones, 
and laid in ſuch a manner, as to carry on a large fort on that ſpot 
of ground, as may be ſeen in the plan, To the eaſt; of St. Phi- 
lip's are a great many ſtone ſquare pillars, which ſupported a large 
ſhed for ſpare carriages, and other utenſils for their artillery: the 
line of fire from the batteries is ſeen in the general (odd 4 ale 


hundred feet to an inch. ig le errSalerr 
a References t to o the plan of the Spaniſh lines,” i = ih 
A huts. no e e wht, D engineer's. 3 r 
B ice houſe. 1 . | | E St. Mariana. cls: . 1 PEE N 
C piles of timber. F ſuttlers houſe. 9 
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come jo weary vi8enth4s' 9c! bite Benito. it owt (ite 1 
At babe 1594 P well. e tt e 18 52 
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N. B. bet fines" were büllt in the year one Wg | g 
hundred and thirty, when the garriſon Was commanded by leu- 
tenant general Sabine; as the enemy had only a line of hits, fro om | 
behind the mill, on the. bay ſide, Which ran oblic quely to St. 
Barba on the Mediterranean ſea, any deſtroyed as 00 as they 
accompliſhed their lines and forts, as they now remain, with a 
further deſign of a much larger fort as in the general Plan, but 
hid alide by! them for the preſent. | | | 
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AxrTickzse or PEACE BETWEEN GizaT BRITAIN AND > ALGitRs; 3 
2 + 
DESCRIPTION OF THE OLD Mook! 181 CASTLE OF * GIBRALTAR. 


8 it ee e on account of having a free commerce 
up the Mediterranean, and likewiſe in the Atlantic ocean, 
to make a peace with the Algerines and the corſairs of Barbary: 
the following articles between the moſt ſerene and mighty prince, 
Charles the ſecond, by the grace, &c. and the moſt illuſtrious 
lords, the baſha, dey, and aga, governours of the famous city 
and kingdom of Algiers in Barbary, concluded by Arthur Her- 
bert, Eſq; admiral of his majeſty's fleet in the Mediterranean, 
April ten, O. S. one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-tw ) op. 
Article the fourth: “That the Algerine ſhips of war, or othet 
e veſſels, meeting with any merchant ſhips, or other veſſels of his 


J day: pins ward 8 dominions, DO ad: on board one ſingle boat 
0 yh 


t 7 2 
7 —_ CR. 5 
5 


GREAT» BRI PALN: any ALGIERS. 


_ « ith two fitters. oni befides the ordinary crew of rowers and 

e that no more ſhall enter 'kny ſuch merchant ſhip or veſſelb, 
« without expreſb leave from the commander thereof, but the two 
« ſitters only; and upon producing a paſs under the Hand and 
e ſeal of the lord high udtniraf of England and Ireland, or of the 
« lord high admiral of Scotland, for the faid kingdom 
„ly, or under the hands and ſeals of the commiſſioners for ex- 
1 ecuting the office of lord high admiral of any of the faid king- 
doms that the ſaid boat ſhall proceed freely. on her voyage; 
te and that although for the ſpace of fiſteen months next enſuing 
FT after the concluſion of this peace, the ſaid commander of the 
« merchant ſhip or veſſel produces no ſach paſs, yet if the major 
part of the ſeamen of the ſaid ſhip or veſſel be ſubjects of the 
_ ſaid king of Great Britain, the ſaid boat ſhall immediately depart, 


« and the ſaid merchant ſhip or veſſel ſhall freely proceed on her 


« voyage; but that after the faid fifteen months, all merchant 
e ſhips or veſſels of his ſaid majeſty's ſubje&ts ſhall be obliged to 
* produce ſuch a paſs as aforeſaid. 

The laſt renewal was in the reign of his late majeſty 098 
George the firſt, when in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixteen 
admiral Baker had orders to viſit Tripoly, Tunis, and Algiers : 
with the two firſt, as will appear in the enſuing pages, he con- 
firmed our former treaties in perſon, but to Algiers he depũted 
the Argyle and Cheſter, two of his majeſty's'ſhips,; to whole 
commanders, captain Coningſby Norbury, and captain Nicholas 


Eaton, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas Thomſon, then acting 


as conſul, in the abſence of his brother Samuel Thomſon, Eſq; 
he gave a full power to ratify and confirm all other treaties; with 


theſe following new articles. After the On mg to wt 


rern the ſecond article is as follows: 20 | 
«That as the iſland of Minorca, in the Khedideerirnin ae 


e and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, have been yielded and an- 


8 _ to the crown of Great Britain, as well by the king of 


YES. 
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reſpetive- 
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depain, as alſd by the ſeveral power of Europe engaged in the 
ur Jate Wär; it is now hereby agreed, and fully coneluded, that, 
«© from this time forwards for ever, the: faidy iſland of, Minorca | 
and xity of Gibraltar: ſhall be eſteemed in every reſpect, by the 
government and people of Algiers, to be part of his Britannic 
* majeſty's. dominions, and the inhabitants thereof to be looked 
upon as his majeſty's natural ſubjects, in the ſame manner, as 
if they had been born in any other part of the Britiſh territories: 
and they, with their ſhips and veſſels, wearing Britiſn colours, 
e and being furniſhed with proper paſſes, ſhall be permitted ft eely 
« to trade and traffick in any part of the dominions of Algiers, 
ee and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation whatſoever, and hall 
ee have the ſame liberties and privileges that are ſtipulated i in this, 
and have been made in any other treaties in behalf of the Bri- 
« tiſh nation and ſubjects; and therefore none of the cruizers of 
&« Algiers ſhall at any time cruize within Gght: of the tg, illand 
of Minorea and city of Gibralta . „ 
Articles of peace and commerce between his 2 0 . ma- 
jelty George, by the grace, &c. and the moſt excellent : lords, 
Ali baſha, Haſſain Ben Ali, bey Cara Muſtafa, dey; the aga, 
and the divan of the moſt noble city of Tunis and the whole body 
of the militia of tlie ſaid kingdom, renewed and concluded in the 
year one thouſand ſeven nne and een by Joke: mop | 
Eſq; vice admiral, &c, 
Article the'tenth : © That as the land of dn in the. Me- 
« diterranean ſea, and city of Gibraltar in Spain, have been yielded 
and annexed to the crown of Great Britain, as well by the king 
of Spain, as alſo by all the ſeveral powers of Europe engaged 
in the late war: now it is hereby agreed and fully concluded, 
« that from this time forward for ever; the ſaid ifland of Minor- 
e ca and eity of Gibraltar, ſhall be eſteemed in every reſpect by 
the government of Tunis, to be part-of his Britannic majeſty's 
„ dominions, and the inhabitants thereof to be looked upon as 
| ce his 
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10 pig me ITx G natural Tubjefts;-in the ame manner as if they 
«ad bed Born in any part of Great Britain; and they with their 
lib ang veſſels wearing the Britiſn colours ſhall be permitted 
« freely to trade and traffick in any part of the kingdom of Tu- 
4 Hg!" and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation whatſoever, either 
Won che ſeas or elſewhere, in the ſame manner, and with the 
« ſame freedom and privileges, as have been ſtipulated in this and 
&« il] former treaties, in behalf of the Britiſh nation and ſubjects.” 
Articles of peace and commerce between his moſt ſacred ma- 
jeſty George, by the grace, &c. and the moſt excellent lords, Maho- 
met bey, Yuſouf dey, Shaaban rais, the divan, and the reſt of the 
officers and people of the city and kingdom of Tripoly, renewed, 
concluded, and ratified this nineteenth of July one: thouſand Sen 
Fündkeu and ſixteen, by John Baker, Eſq; vice admiral, &c. 
Article the twenty-third: * That whereas the iſland of Minor- 
4 ca in the Mediterranean ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, 
* have been yielded up and annexed to the crown of Great Bri- 
«tain, as well by the king of Spain, as alſo by all the ſeveral | 
7 powers of Europe engaged in the late war: now it is hereby 
0 agreed and fully concluded, that from this time forwards for 
«© ever, the ſaid iſland of Minorca and city of Gibraltar ſhall be 
« eſteemed in every reſpect, by the government of Tripoly, to be 
part of his Britannic majeſty's dominions, and the: inhabitants 
« thereof to be looked upon as his majeſty's natural ſubjects, in 
« the ſame manner as if they had been born in any part of Great 
Britain; and they with their ſhips and veſſels wearing Britiſh 
« colours ſhall be permitted freely to trade and traffick in any 
part of the kingdom of Tripoly, and ſhall paſs without any 
c moleſtation-whatſoever, either on the ſeas; or elſewhere, in the 
* ſame manner, and with the ſame freedom and privileges as have 
4 been ſtipulated in this and all ee twenties in _—_ n the 
” board nation and en icon I 30 nemo at? 


* 


Op kala ſeven hundred and twenth- nine; « 


* 
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ie proclamation, given at St. James's che t 
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ein order more effectually to hinder for the future any pl” 
<that may be attempted by foreigners relating to the new' paſſes 
© to be iſſued out: we do hereby further declare our royal Will 
« and pleaſure, that all ſuch new paſſes to be hereafter iſſued for 
tc any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever belonging to any of our ſubjects 
© of the iſland of Minorca or Gibraltar, ſhall be made out in a 
ce. rene FR neren n on form wi Art new | aſſes to be 


5 KJ. 


ions, an dhe weck new paſſes ſhall be phe Pe 


reſpective governours, lieutenant” governours, or commanders 


in chief, for the time being, of the ſaid iſland of Minorca and ; 


Gibraltar, and ſued out only by them eco 10 3299 reßu⸗ * 
85 tations made by our royal father in council. 
And the faid reſpechve 'governours, heutenant edc | 


« ahd*commanders in chief, are hereby charged and required not 


1 to iſſue or deliver out any ſuch paſſes to any perſons whatſoever, 


ther than ſuch as are really our ſubjects inhabiting the ſaid 


« jfland of Minorca or Gibraltar reſpectively, and ſtrictly to con- 


form themſelves'in all en gry to _ ape and inttructions 


«© made and given as aforeſaid,” 
Oath to be made by the owners of che property of the ſhip 
« or veſſel, and that three fourths of the company are our ſub. 
ce jects according to an act made in the twelfth year of the reign 
e of king Charles the ſecond, intituled, An act. for encouraging 
« and increaſing of ſhipping and navigation,” 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn articles of peace between our moſt 
facred ſovereign, and the different ſtates of Barbary, they have at 


ſundry times violated the ſaid treaties; but whether they were en- 


couraged thereto, by our permitting veſſels to be manned with a 


majority of foreigners, contrary to our agreement, or their fickle, 


e treacherous diſpoſitions: yet þ am apt to think, that 
we 
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we, have heen the firſt aggreſſors; and ſhall always thin kor gill 8 


the garriſon of. Gaben is wreſted from us, (Which at ꝓreſent is 
not very likely to happen) becauſe as long as We keep that garri- 
ſon, the different ſtates in Barbary dare not break through the 
articles of peace, unleſs we- give them a provocation, as we can 
always keep a ſufficient, ſquadron to reprimand them ſeyerely, 


ſhould they make any depredations on our trade: I ſay they have, 


to my knowledge, broke through the treaty, by eruizing and 
taking veſſels within ſight, and little more than two guns ſhot 
from the cannon of Gibraltar: and particularly in the year one 
thouſand, ſeven; hundred and fifty-three, an Algerine, atter ſome 
diffieulty, took a Martinieo ſhip, and chaſed a ſnow, who took 
ſhelter under the cannon of our garriſon; the ſhip was carried to 
Algiers, and the captain of her, for his gallant behaviour, was 
by the dey's order baſtinadoed to death, as ſeveral Moors were 
killed in the engagement: now this action was in the ſight of the 
coaſt of Spain, the coaſt: of Barbary, the garriſon of. Gibraltar, 
and that of Ceuta; which breach of treaty, I am afraid, they 
never would have preſumed to have treſpaſſed, if we had not 
previouſly given them umbrage; and if we did, it is aſtoniſning; 


for who can read Mr. Morgan's preface, without ſhuddering, at 
the leaſt treſpaſs on our ſide? this gentleman informs us, that the | 


Algerines took and deſtroyed, during one war, five hundred ſhips 
of Britain and Ireland; and abundance of them under the very 
noſes of their convoy; which is a ſufficient leſſon to terrify us to 
a ſtrict obſervation of treaties: but here lies the rub; the owner 
of the property of the ſhip or veſſel may be an honeſt Roman ca- 
tholic, who values not the ſwallowing of heretical oaths, as he 
can be abſolved by ſtepping afide into the Spaniſh church on his 
way home: and it is not clear to me, whether they think abſo- 
lution neceſſary, in actions with hereticks, as they are pleaſed, 


out of their br otherly love and Chriſtian charity, to ſtile all Wi f 


teſtants, who are by their diabolical doctrine doomed, in the world 
4 ” to 
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18 Une King's proclamation, given at Sr. James 's the thirty-irit 
of DovlinberoHio thouſmnd Ren hundred and twenty-ninè: „And 
te in order more effectually to hinder for the future any! abuſes ; 
cothat may be attempted by foreigners relating to the new paſſes 
eto be iſſued out: we do hereby further declare our royal will 
« and pleaſure, that all ſuch new paſſes to be hereafter! iſſued for 
t any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever belonging to any of our ſubjects 
i of the iſland of Minorca or Gibraltar, ſhall be made out in a 
ce peculiar form, different from the form of the new paſtes to be 
« jſſued for ſhips and veſſels, | belonging to any other part 67 ur 
« dominions, and that ſuch new paſſes ſhall be lodged with the 


« reſpective governours, lieutenant" governours, or commanders 
ein chief, for the time being, of the ſaid iſland of Minorca and 


« Gibraltar, and iſſued out only by them aceotlirty” 10 1700 W : 
«lations made by our royal father in council,” q 

And the faid reſpectire gouernours, lieutenant ec 
e and eommanders in chief, are hereby charged and required not 
e to iſſue or deliver out any ſuch paſſes to any perſons whatſoever, 
« ther than ſuch as are really our ſubjects inhabiting the ſaid 
« jfland of Minorca or Gibraltar reſpectively, and ſtrictly to con- 
*« form themſelves in all reſpects to nen and inſtructions 
e made and given as aforeſaid,” Ft 

-«Oath'to' be made by the owners of the property of the ſhip 
«op veſſel, and that three fourths of the company are our ſub. 
« jects according to an act made in the twelfth year of the reign 
ce of king Charles the ſecond, intituled, An act for ee 
« and inereaſing of ſhipping and navigation.“ 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn articles of peace between our moſt 
ſaered ſovereign, and the different ſtates of Barbary, they have at 


34; 4 


ſundry times violated the ſaid treaties: but whether they were en- 


couraged thereto, by our permitting veſſels to be manned with a 
majority of foreigners, contrary to our agreement, or their fickle, 


unſteady, treacherous diſpoſitions; yet I am apt to think, that 
Of 5 we 
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we. haxe heen the firſt aggreſſors; and I hall always thinkror ill 1 
the garriſon; of Gibraltar is wreſted from us, (Vhich at preſent is 
not very likely to happen) becauſe as long as wWe keep that garri- © 
ſon, the different ſtates. in Baybary dare not break through the 
articles of Fe unleſs WG give them a provocation, as we can 
always keep a ſufficient ſquadron, to reprimand them ſeyerely, 
ſhould they make any depredations on our trade: I ſay they have, 
to my knowledge, broke through the treaty, by eruizing and 
taking veſſels within ſight, and little more than to guns ſhot 
from the cannon of Gibraltar: and particularly in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-three, an Algerine, atter ſome 
diffieulty, took a Martinieo. ſhip, and chaſed a ſnow, who took 
ſhelter under the cannon of our garriſon; the ſhip was carried to 
Algiers, and the captain of her, for his gallant behaviour, was 
by the dey's order baſtinadoed to death, as ſeveral Moors were 
killed in the engagement: now this action was in the ſight of the 
coaſt of Spain, the coaſt of Barbary, the garriſon of Gibraltar, 
and that of Ceuta; which breach of treaty, I am afraid, they 
never would have preſumed to have treſpaſſed, if we had not 
previouſly given them umbrage; and if we did, it is aſtoniſhing; 
for who can read Mr. Morgan' s preface, without ſhuddering, at: 
the leaſt treſpaſs on our ſide? this gentleman informs us, that the 
Algerines took and deſtroyed, during one war, five hundred ſhips 
of Britain and Ireland; and abundance of them under the very 
noſes of their convoy; which is a ſufficient leſſon to terrify us to 
a ſtrict obſervation of treaties: but here lies the rub; the owner 
ol the property of the ſhip or veſſel may be an honeſt Roman ca- 
tholic, who values not the ſwallowing of heretical oaths, as he 
can be abſolved by ſtepping aſide into the Spaniſh church on his 
way home: and jt is not clear to me, whether they think abſo- 
lution neceſſary, in actions with hereticks, as they are pleaſed, 
out of their brotherly love and Chriſtian charity, to ſtile all pro- 
teſtants, w are by their diabolical doctrine doomed, in the world: 
2 to 
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to comes to eternal miſery}. however, this garriſon of Gibraltar, 
(notwithſtanding we have made innovations by manning of vel. 
ſels, contrary to treaty, on our parts, and the Algerines on theirs, 
have.cruized and taken veſſels in fight, and almoſt within ſhot, of 
our garriſon) checks the inſolence of thoſe infidels, who would 
inſtantly. declare war, againſt the Engliſh, ſhould that garriſon. 
ever be wreſted from us; of which we may aſſure ourſelves, by 
what Mr. Morgan tells us in his preface to his Hiſtory of Algiers, 
&c. for, ſays this gentleman, it was no longer ago than one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, when it was put to the vote 
in the divan, or grand council at Algiers, upon which of their 
allies they ſhould fall ? their allies were then Great Britain, France, | 
and the ſtates-general: the two former powers had long main. | 
tained the ſame amicable correſpondence; and the Netherlanders 
about three years before had purchaſcd a peace with this regency ; | 
they had likewiſe concluded a peace with: the crown of Sweden, 
on a very valuable conſideration. The ravenous corſairs, quite 
out of patience at not ſeeing their port ſwarming with prizes as 4 
uſual, grew very clamorous ; and at length, no longer able. to 
bear their continually returning from cruizing without ſucceſs, 
ran open-mouthed to Bobba Ali, their dey, telling him, That | 
« it was more than time for them to break up their ſhips, ſince 
06 they met with none but friends abroad ; neither jn the ocean 
* nor narrow ſea, exclaimed they, can we find ſcarce any, who 
e are not either French, Engliſh, or Dutch, Nothing remains 
« for us to do, but either to ſell our ſhips for fuel, and return to 
e our primitive camel-driving, or to break with one of theſe na. 
« tions,” A grand divan of great and ſmall (as they word it) 
was inſtantly called, whereat, with much clamour and debate, 
Pro and con, as cuſtomary, matters were concluded in terms, 
running directly thus: * Franceſe Giaur-ler hem yaramas, hem 
„ jnaatje,” &c, The French infidels are both warlike and vin 
5 ek obſtinate, and our neighbours ; thrice they bom- 
1 * bandes 
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« habe us foverdly;'as theſe not yet repaired ruins teſtifyt a ſourth 
* ſuch viſt ougtit carefully to be avoided. As for the Flemings, 

«6, (e they call the Netherlanders) they are a good people no 

ce never deny us any thing, nor are they worſe tlian their word, 

«< ike the French; but they certainly play foul tricks with ws; in 
ee ſelling their paſſes to other infidels: for ever ſitice we made 
(c peace With them, we rarely light on either Swede, Dane, Ham- 


« burgher, &c. all have Dutch complexions, all Dutch paſſes; * 


te All call each other Hans, Hans, and all fay Yaw, Yaw.” 
Thus it was carried againſt Hans; and diſtruſted Hans was 
ſeized whereſoever thoſe hungry hounds could light on him; 
though not, as I hinted, without abundance of tumultuous de- 
bateè: for the truth is, many were more inclined to fall on the 
well laden, thick ſowed Engliſh than any others; WN 
among other reaſons, that it was in no wiſe generous in them not 
to ſuffer the Hollanders, at leaſt a little longer, to enjoy the fle 
of a peace they had ſo lately bought, and for which they had ſo 


: liberally - paid. Indeed few, or none, were for meddling with 


the French, Who, they ſaid, had more privateers than traders, 
whom in plain terms they rather fear than love: however, | 
the majority were not for meddling with the Engliſh, who. are, 
ſaid they, a friendly people, keep their word, punctually remit | 
the agreed on preſents, &c. and ſupply us with many neceſſaries 
we want: ''befides, -notwithſtanding the great diſtance of their 
country, it may not, perhaps, be ſo adviſable to quarrel with 
| them 28 mw are maſters of Fort Naben and Gibraltar. E Of 


ARTICLES or. PEACE AND COMMERCE. 


2 Ates of peace and commerce between the moſt big and 
moſt renowned prince George, by the grace of God king of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. and the 
| high and glorious, mighty and right noble Prince Autor 
Vo I. 11, 5 K Md/uley 
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1 este b Muley Xenph, Ben Male) Ally, King and 
"emperout of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, Taffilet, Suz, 
"and all the Algarbe and its territories in Affic, &. concluded, 
285 ed; and adjuſted by the honourable Charles Stewart; Eſq; on 
the behalf of his Britannic majeſty, and by his excellency baſha 
Hamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, and his imperial majeſty's trea- 
ſurer, Mr. Moſes Ben Hattar, a Ml on the Beha * 1 faid 
king of Fez and Morocco. 

ene agreed and concluded, l Sone this 3 

6 there ſhall be, between his majeſty of Great Britain and the king 

of Fez and Morocco, their heirs and ſueceſſours, a general) ſin- 

cere, and true peace, which ſhall be obſerved inviolably, and en- 
dure for ever, as well by land as by ſea and freſh waters, and 
alſo between the lands, countries, kingdoms, dominions, and ter- 
ritories belonging unto, or under the obedience of, either of them, 
and that their ſubjects, people, or inhabitants reſpectively, of 

: _ what Tondition, degree, or quality ſoever, from henceforth reci- 

*procally ſhall ſhew one another all friendſhip ; and that at the 
death of either of their majeſties, the ſucceſſour ſnhall ſend an 
 ambaſſadour to the other to e to him bo vo to n 
cron. Pr | 

Nr 610} It: Farther agreed, that any of ha Aare e or * vel. 
ſels ee to the ſaid king of Great Britain, or to any of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, may ſafely come to the ports, or to any place 
of the ſaid emperour's dominions, there freely to buy or ſell; and 
the goods they ſell not, they ſhall at any time freely carry on 

board, without paying any duties for the ſame, if they are not 

contraband goods; and in caſe any ſhip or veſſel ſhall have more 

goods on board than is deſigned for the port (which the maſter 
hall be obliged to declare on his arrival) the maſter of the faid 
hip ſhall not be compelled to land the ſaid goods, but they ſhall 

7 freely depart from thence whenſoever they pleaſe, without any ſtop 

or hindrance whatſoever ; and it is hereby declared, that the ſhips 
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* 
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novels of their reſpectie majeſties, or their ſubjects, that ſhall 
arrive in any of the ports or barbours of the dominions of either 
of the kings aforeſaid, compelled by enemies, diſaſter of the ſeas, 
or any accident; ſhall be exempted from paying anchorage, giv- 
ing powder, money, or any thing elſe. as; port charge, or any 
other duties either upon their entrance or. ep from the 
ſaid ports, without any let or moleſtation. 3 

III. It is agreed, that all ſhips and veſſels whatſoever, be- 
longing to the ſubjects of the ſaid king of Great Britain, as alſo 
all ſhips and veſſels whatſoever, belonging to the king of Fez and 
Morocco, or to his ſubjects, ſhall freely navigate and paſs the - 
ſeas, without any ſearch, hindrance, or moleſtation from each 
other; and that all perſons or paſſengers of what country or na- 
tion ſoever, as alſo all monies, goods, mer chandizes, or movea- 
bles, to what people or nation ſoever belonging, to either party, 
ſhall be wholly free, and ſhall not be ſtopt, taken away, embez- 
ALled, or plundered, nor receive any harm or damage whatſoever 
from either party: and it is further agreed, that no commander 
or other perſon belonging to any ſhip or veſſel of the king of Mo- 
rocco, or his ſubjects, ſhall take out of any ſhip or veſſel of. the 

king of Great Britain's ſubjects, any perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever, to carry them any where to be examined, or upon any other 
pretence whatſoever, and ſhall offer no violence whatſoever to any 
perſon or perſons, of what quality or nation ſoever, being on 

board any ſhip or veſſel belonging to his majeſty” J ſubjedts,,, | Fe | | 
IV. It is agreed, for the better obſerving and executing the | Ul 
antecedent articles, according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof, that the men of war or ſliips of corſo belonging. to the 
Fre of Fez and Morocco, or to any of his ee rc er with 


„ 


1 tain e ubjects 3 being i in any. of the 3 e to his ſaid 

_ majeſty of Great Britain's dominions) may ſend. on. board. one | 

lunge boat with two ſitters, and no more, which fitters only ſhall i 
Eee 2 have $$ 
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e the Jiberny- to enter into ſuch Maps or veflds-aforefih,” — 


en ge pl Gd bythe id king cg er ben, 
or by the lord high admiral of England, Scotland, or Frefardh, in 


tlie form hereafter eprefſetl, the ſaid boat ſhall immechiateły de- 


part, and ſuch flip or weffel fall freely proceed” on her voyage ; 
and When any of the fhips of war or corſo of the King of Great 
Britain, or his ſubjects, thall tert wih any' thip or veſſel of the 
king of Fez and Morocco, or his fubjects, if the commander of 
any fuch ſhips or vefſels ſhall produce a pas figried by th 
nour of the place whereto they belong, with a certificate Fri the 
TORS conſul, and in caſe of his deceaſe, or abſence; from the 
major part of the Engliſh merchants reſiding in the faid place, 
in ſuch caſes the ſaid ſhip or veſſel ſhall proved freely on her 
voyage without impediment or moleſtation.” 0 9900 
* V. It is agreed, that if any of the ſhips" of war öf the fl 
Angier Great Britain, ſhall come to any port or place of the do- 
minions of the king of Fez and Morocco, with any prize, or prize 
goods, they may freely ſell and difpoſe of them without any mo- 
leſtation, or new impoſition whatſoever; and in caſe any ſqua- 
aron of his majeſty of Great Britain's ſhips of war, or any ſingle 
ſhip, or merchant ſhip or veſſel, ſhall want proviſions or refrefhl- 
ment; it is hereby further agreed, that they may freely buy the 
ame in ſuch quantities or qualities as they ſhall have occaſion for, 
at the market prices, and ſhip off the ſame without paying — 
duties vr acknowledgment whatſoever. 
VI. It is agreed, that if any ſhip or veſſel belonging to the king 
of Great Britain, or his ſubjects, ſhould by ſtreſs of weather, or any 
other accident, be driven on ſhore, bulged, or wrecked in any part 
of the king of Fez and Morocco's dominions, ſuch ſhips or veſ- 
ſels, perſons or goods, ſhall,” without ' embezzlement or diminu- 
tion, be Uuly reſtottd to the conſul, or to any other perſon whom 
the right owner ſhall appoint, and the men ſhall be at full liberty, 
and be permitted to 80 when they 3 without any let whatſo- 
ever 7 : . 
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greed, that in all whatſoever towns and places, | 

ging to the king of Fez and Morocco, 

- whereſperen the ſaid king ef Great Britain ſhall think fit to ap- 
eſtabliſh a conſul, that ſuch conſul or conſuls ſhall be 


* 


maritime or others, bh 


; reſpect due to his or their characters; and he 
"and all other his majeſty: of Great Britain's-ſubje&ts reſpectively, 
hall enjoy the free liberty of the exerciſe of their religion, without 
any moleſtation, or reproach, in word or deed, and that they ſhall 
have a decent place appointed for the burial of their dead, to- 
which no y lence ſhall be offered. That the ſaid conſul and 


factors Mall have the choice of their own truckman and broker, 
and liberty to go and travel from place to place by ſea or land. 
They ſhall likewiſe have liberty to go on-board any ſhip or veſſel 
whatſoever, to trade, or likewiſe in port or road, without any 
let, conſinement, or limitation. Their effects and eſtates hal 
be ſecure to on n A 1 1 ſeizure, or e 


haue Gee wen to rente ah: ry at: all. times, 15 2s oth 
as they ſhall ſee cauſe, without any impediment or detention to 


them, their perſons or eſtates. And it is further agreed, that * 


any of the king of Great Britain's ſubjects, reſiding. or traffic 

in any part of the dominions of the king of Fez and: Morocco, 
ſhall happen to die, in ſuch, caſe the governour of the place where: 
| ſuch perſon ſhall ſo deceaſe, ſhall be obliged to ſee all his monies 


and effects forthwith. delivered into the hands of his majeſty. of 


Great Britain's conſul there; and in caſe, there be no conſul upon 
the place, then to ſome Engliſh merchant, who is to ſecure them 
for the uſe of the heirs of the deceaſed; and this is to be under- 
ſtood, in caſe the perſon deceaſed has not had a partner left, or 
factor ſurviving, or has not before his death recommended his 


10 goods, debts, . &c to . Chriſtian. ES ae 
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Geber, in buch cafe” the governour is not to intermeddle, fur 
ther than inter poſing his Athority for the cauſing due compliance 


to be made of the ſaid perſon deceaſed his will, and the recovery 


of wh w h hat all be owing him, or any "otherwiſe in the hands of any 
perlon e And it is bites further declared, that none 
ok the king of Great Britain's ſubjects ſhall, on any pretene 
whatſoever, be compelled or 'give any manner of ſatisfaction, for 
any other debts, than ſuch as they themſelves, each of them re- 
ſpectively, ſhall contract, or be obliged to by their ow act. And 
that the ſubjects of the emperor of Fez and Morocco, whether 
Moors or Jews, reſiding 1 in the dominiions of the king of Great 
Britain, ſhall entirely enjoy the ſame nts... pe _ aids. agar 


to the Engliſh reſiding in Barbary. 
Vee VIII. It i 18 agreed, that no alcayde, governour, enkebn d 


beet of the king of Fez and Morocco, ſhall take poſſeſſion vio- 
ently « of any goods « or merchandizes of any of the king of Great 
Britain's ſubjects, 1 in the ſaid king of Fez and Morocco's dominions, 


without firſt adjuſting and agreeing upon the price, and paying 
down the money ; or as it ſhall be agreed between them, without 
any compullic ion whatſoever. And the ſaid ſubjects of the king of 
1 Britain ſhall not be forced to buy any goods or merchan- 
_ dizes againſt their will. And it is further agreed, that the com- 
mander © or maſter of any Engliſh ſhip or veſſel, ſhall not be obliged 
or compelled to trade, or take on board any goods or merchandize 
whatſoever, he or they declaring to the conſul reſiding in the place 
or other wiſe, their unwillingneſs to undertake the ſame, And 


far ther, no ſhip ſhall be detained or embargoed on any pretence 


I whatſoever 1 or any pilot or mariners taken out 1 27 mige or 
veſſel on any Pretence whatſoe ver. 5 


5 8 TX, It is agiced, that if any of the cubjeAts' 0 of tie! king of 
"Great Britain ſhall happen to ſtrike,” wound, or kill any Moor, 
in any place within the dominions of the king of Fez and Mo- 
kocco, ald the (aid Su der ſhall be taken, He © ſhall be Arr 
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in'the-ſkine-mannes; and with no greater ſeyerity than the ſub- 
Jects qfrihe 1595 FINS; gf ek: and Maroora... a guilty of the 


: en ſhall nd re eſcape, then neither the co ſul, nor 755 
other perſon of the nation, ſhall be accountable or Pal to g 
any ſatisfaction thereupon; and the like to be practiſed, ir 15 
Moor ſhall happen to ſtrike, wound, or kill any of his majeſty 
of Great Britain's ſubjects. And further, if any difference ſhall. 
happen between perſons, both of the king of Great Britain's ſub- 
jects, ſuch, difference ſhall be adjuſted and accommodated by the 
conſul of the Engliſh nation; but in all controverſies between the 
Engliſh and perſons of any other nation, ſuch controverſies ſhall 
be determined by the alcayde or governour in chief of the place. 
And that the ſame liberty ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of the 
emperour of Morocco, reſiding in the dominions of his Britannic 
majeſty, which is given to the Englith conſul in Bar bary, to name 
a perſon or perſons to decide the differences that may happen be- 
tween the ſubjects of his imperial majeſty, a Moor for the Moors, 
and a Jew for the Jews. 
K. It is agreed, that not only during this peace and friend- N 
ſhip, but likewiſe if any breach or war happen to be hereafter, 0 | 
between the ſaid king of Great Britain, and between the ſaid king | 
of Fez and Morocco, the Engliſh conſul, and all others the ſald a 1 
' king of Great Britain's ſubjects, inhabiting or trafficking in the f | 
- dominions of the ſaid king of Fez and Morocco, ſhall always, | 
and at all times, both in peace and war, have full power and „ 
entire liberty to depart and go to their own, or any other coun- o 
try, upon what ſhip or veſſel] of what nation ſoever they ſhall 
think fit; to be allowed fix months time to remove in caſe of 1 
war, and to carry with them all their effects, goods, families, 
children, though born in the country, and ſervants, without any f 
interruption, ſeizure, or hindrance whatſoever. 1 . ' | 
XI. And to the end this treaty of Peace may not. be. thought : 3 ſh 
violated by the crimes and offences of particular men, it is hereby. | j 
Further. 1 


— 
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further Fwy that if either of their majeſties 921 ſhall do | 
any thing contrary to what is agreed in the foregoing articles, it 
| ſhall not be reckoned to be a breach of the public peace, nor 
ſhall any hoſtilities enſue thereupon; neither ſhall it in any caſe 
of any controverſy, be reputed a denial of juſtice, but where ſa- 

tisfaction ſhall be refuſed for the og of fix months after com- 
plaint made. 

XII. It is agreed, that the e GibjeQts of 1 king of Fez and 

Morocco ſhall be ſuffered to tranſport out of the dominions of 
the king of Great Britain, any ſort of goods whatſoever, to the 
dominions of the ſaid king of Fez and Morocco ; and that they 
ſhall be obliged to pay no more duties or any other impoſition 
| Whatſoever, than what other nations do, eras to the cuſtom 
of the country. 
_ « NIH. And as it has pleaſed Alinighty God, that by his ma- 
jeſty's arms, the iſland of Minorca and city of Gibraltar are now 
in his majeſty's poſſeſſion, and are become part of his Britannic 
majeſty's dominions; it is therefore agreed, that every perſon 
failing in ſhips or veſſels, whether Spaniſh, Dngliſh;-or otherwiſe, 
fiſhing in boats or vefſels, living or reſiding there, ſhall be eſteemed 
as his natural born ſubjects, upon producing proper pales from 
the governours, or commanders in chief of thofe places. 

„ XIV. It is agreed, that for the better preſervation of this peace 
entirely and inviolably, between the ſaid king of Fez and Mo- 
Tocco, and the faid king of Great Britain, and their kingdoms, 
dominions, ſübjects, and vaſfals reſpectively, proclamation ſhall 
be immediately made thereof in all the ſea ports and towns of 
both their majeſties, and fixed upon the gates of each of the faid 
towns. And likewiſe that notice be given thereof to the reſpective 
governours, minifters, officers, and captains by ſea and land, to 
the end that due regard be had to this peace, and that none may 
offend through ignorance ; and this ſhall be done after the ratifica- 


tions are 3 as it i8 1 in the following article. 
5 234 Laſtly, 
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t Laſtly, It is agreed, in caſe any ſhip or ſhips of war in en- 
mity with the king of Great Britain, are in any of the ports of 
the king of Fez and Morocco, at the ſame time that any of the 
ſhips belonging to the king of Great Britain's ſubjects are there, 
that ſuch cruizers ſhall not be permitted to offer any violence to 


the Engliſh ſhips, nor to ſail after them in forty hours. And be 


it further agreed, that the peace ſhall commence from the day of 


the ſigning this treaty ; after which none of the ſubjects of his 


_ majeſty of Great Britain ſhall be bought, ſold, or made ſlaves, in 
any part of the dominions of the king of Fez and Morocco, on 


any pretence whatſoever. And the ratification hereof ſhall be ex- 


changed within the ſpace. of ſix months, or ſooner if poſſible; and 
if it ſo happen, that in the mean time any capture ſhould be made 
on either party to his damage or harm, reparation {hall be made 
thereof by the captor, according to the rate at which the ſhips. or 


goods, or both, ſhall appear to have been ſold; and whatſoever 
part thereof ſhall remain undiſpoſed of, ſhall immediately be re- 


ſtored in ſpecie, and the men ſet at liberty. That the peace ſnall 
be confirmed and ratified in Spaniſh ; and ſhall be received 1 8 I 


be of equal force, as if it was in the language of either e 


an 


A copy c of the 26: pills, which the Engliſh merchant hips carry 1 


word for word. 


By the commiſſioners: for executing the office ef lord 
high admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. and | 


of all his 2800 8 plantations, &c. 


suffer the ſhip . 3 of maſter 1 
burden about 6 tons, mounted with guns, 5 
and navigated witng men, his majeſty's ſubjedts, 710 
built, bound for to paſs with her company, paſ- 


ſengers, goods, and merehandizes, without any let, hindrance, 
ſeizure, or moleſtation, The ſaid ſhip appearing. unto us, by 
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good teſtimony, to belong to the ſubjects of his majeſty, and to 


no foreigners. Given under our hands and ſeal at the office of 
ja yi _ day of in the year of 


4 


To all perſons whom this may concern. 


Sig ned and dated in the behalf of the emperour of Morocco, 
15 the camp of Ceuta, the thirteenth day of January, < one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty, O. S. | 


; | By command of the moſt excellent baſha Hamet Ben ally Ben 
Abdallah. f 


Gerad. dated, and ſealed by his Britannic majeſty's plenipo- 
tentiary, on board of his ſaid majeſty's ſhip the Dover, in 
Tetuan bay, the ſeventeenth of . one thouſand ſeven 
ue and twenty, O. S. 


CHARLES STEWART. 


I ſhalt now proceed with a deſcription of the old Mooriſh caſ- 
tle at Gibraltar, which once was a ſtately palace, and a large, 
ſtrong, and magnificent pile of fortification, before the uſe of ar- 
tillery : and I may affirm, that when this caſtle was in its priſtine 
grandeur, that it vied with any in Spain, either for Mooriſh 


ſtrength, beauty, or ſituation : it was erected on the north end 


of the rock, and before the uſe of powder, was of great 29 * 

but by neglect, it has almoſt gone to decay. 
The walls are principally of tapia: tapia is a cement aides. 

in frames, and plaſtered nicely over with a much finer cement: 


this manner of work was much uſed by the Moors, wherever 


they came; and the ingenious doctor Shaw tells us in his travels, 


chat moſt of the wall 45 Tlemſan! in Barbary Nau keen moulded 


1 4 
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in ae and confift of mortar made up of ſand, line, and 
ſmall pebbles, which, by being well tempered and wrought together, 
| hath attained a ſtrength and folidity equal to ſtone: he adds, the 
ſeveral ſtages and removes of 'theſe frames are ſtill obſervable : this 
is viſible in the walls of the Mooriſh caſtle of Gibraltar, and very 
juſtly ſtiled by the engineer Armſtrong in his i ingenious hiſtory of 
Minorca, the moſt noble ſpecimen of this kind in the world, 
having withſtood the weather for ſo many ages, and was, in the 
laſt fiege, almoſt proof againſt the enemy's ſhot, which made but 
little impreſſion on it. This caſtle was begun in the ſeven hun- 
dred and eleventh year of Chriſt ; but when finiſhed, is hard to 
ſay: from ſeven hundred and eleven to this year of one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-five is one thouſand and forty- four years. 
The walls of Algezira, as J have obſerved in theſe ſheets, were of 


tapia, but have attained the TRENT! Power more than thoſe 
of Gibraltar. 

The north baſtion was originally a large tower; ; ai: e org 
nance ſhed on the eſplenade, the place where they built their gal- 
lies, which were launched through a large arch, now cloſed on 
the north of Water port: the wall from the north baſtion to the 
ſouth baſtion, is the remains of Mooriſh building, to which the 
Spaniards added works, and we fortified, as at this preſent time. 
When the Moors firſt raiſed this ſea line wall, they placed earthen 

pipes in the ſame, to conduct the water from the grand parade 
(where the fountain now ſtands) to Water port, where was for- 
merly a large baſon to receive it: theſe pipes are ſtill to be ſeen 
on that ſide of the wall facing the bay at Water port. abs 

The grand battery and the prince of Heſſe's to the north, and 
that remain from Montague's battery to the main ſtreet, and the 
old rampart behind the merchant's ſtore-houſes (which crowd the. 
eſplanade) to the prince of Helle's battery, form what I call the 
lower caſtle ; which, as obſerved, was full of houſes, until the © 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven. From the 
Fif 2 main 
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main ſtreet up the ſlope of the hill, likewiſe over the prince of 


Heſſe's battery, &c. as in the plan, is the ſecond or middle 


caſtle, and above this is the upper one. Many reſervoirs, 
baths, and arched galleries are in theſe caſtles, eſpecially the 
upper one, where are foundations of great ruins, and ſome 
ſuperſtructures, that are explained 1 in the plan. In the north eaſt 


angle of this upper caſtle is what I call the upper tower, which 


you enter through an arched ſtone barrier, which at right angles 
turns to the right: a loop hole commands the entrance, at eight 


feet nine inches, and another the turn to the right: the covering 
is coved with a cupola: after you enter the barrier, you are in- 


cloſed within a wall that has a rampart of four feet broad, with 
thirty one port holes, and twelve loop holes; and a ſemicircular 
tower in the center of this wall: under the rampart are nine 
arched caſemates with large loop holes for arrows to paſs: from 


the above outward entrance you come into a ſecond barrier, that 


has an octagonal cupola very neat: there formerly were three paſ- 
ſages from this ſmall ſquare; (for the ground plot under each eu- 
pola is ſquare) that which fronts the entrance at eleven feet diſ- 


tance, was by the Moors ſtopped up: and that which leads to the 


left, is an arched brick gallery of eighteen feet in length, under 
which the king's (or governour's) guards and ſervants entered. 
That to the left was a winding ſquare ſtair- caſe, up which none 
went but the royal family, and their friends: over every landing 
place, which are ſquare, are cupolas of various forms, all built 
of brick, and differing from each other, and at the ſame time 


very neat, and peculiar to the Mooriſh taſte, yet ſtrike the be- 


holder's eye with pleaſure: there are loop holes on each landing 
place, fronting the enemy, which give light to the ſtairs, and at 
the ſame time ſerves for a defence: on the third landing place | 
there 1s an inner barrier that leads into a noble yet uncommon 


; -ourt-yard, as does likewiſe the gallery through which the ſoldiers, 


dec. paſſed: round this court-yard are twelve pillars of brick, 
„ each 
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each of which are in this born. = ſo that in fact each 
pillar is five, which I ſuppoſe N Ri was done to give 
the building a lighter look ; aa an beſides theſe pillars 
there are eight impoſts, that, = with the Pillars, 
| ſupported brick arches, which bear a ter raſs walk: the center of 
this yard was open at top, which gave light to the whole, as no 
openings were left in the wall that ſurrounded this court: in this 
yard are two arched rooms, each of thirteen feet broad by twenty- 
four feet long ; theſe rooms were e for the governour” 5 1 2 to 
fieep 1n.. 
Returning back to the king's ſtair-caſe, you a aſcend to the above 
terraſs ſupported by brick arches that ſpring from the above pil- 
lars and impoſts: this terraſs is twenty-four feet high A the 
baſe of the pillars. 
On the top of the ſtair-caſe, which leads on the terraſs, was a 
ſquare tower with loop holes, as was likewiſe on the terraſs front- 
ing the enemy, that is, the three lower caſtles : alſo the court- 
yard, ſo that-if any diſturbances ſhould arife among the guards, 
they could be eaſily ſuppreſſed. 

On the ſouth end of the terraſs was a ſquare tower, is loop 
holes ; and under the upper platform of this tower 1s an arched 
room with loop holes, and another room under that: an arched 
gallery, declining from the top of this terraſs, went by the door 
of the upper room, where was a barrier that led on the rampart 
of the upper caſtle wall, as does another gallery at the back of 
the king s ſtair- caſe; ſo that off this terraſs you could once have 
walked quite round this upper caſtle: from this terraſs between 
two thin walls, you enter on another platfor m, twenty feet broad 
by ſixty feet long: this terraſs is over the guard rooms already 
mentioned: on this platform are two ſmall ſquare holes, each 
three feet by two, and made originally by the Moors, deſigning 
either to call the officers, or to ſend and receive diſpatches, be- 


cauſe it looks down. into the guard I rooms : eight feet from the 
| eaſternmoſt | 
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eaſternmoſt hole is another barrier or entrance (that leads to the 
upper tower,) arched, and after you have entered ten feet, ano- 
ther door place opens to the right ; after you have entered, you 
then turn again to the right four feet, where you mect another 
ſtrong arched barrier, which, when entered, you deſcend eight 


ſteps, (or twelve feet) then inclining eleven feet to the left, you © 


arrive at a fally port, to the back of the tower, that fronts the 
hill; this ſally port was cloſed by the Engliſh: from the above 
entrance to the ſally port, the roofs are arched ſo as to anſwer to 
the galleries. On the left of the firſt barrier is an arched entrance, 


over which is a cupola; this is a ſmall ſquare of four feet, and 
on the right of the ſquare i is another arched door place ; after paſ- 
ſing through it, you aſcend round a ſquare newel, which is open 
to the top, that gives light to the whole ſquare winding ſtair-caſe : 
over each of theſe landing places are cupolas, or coves of various 


forms, with long arches or galleries, from one landing place to the 


other : when you have aſcended ſome height, there is a door on your 
left, another on your right, and one in front ; that on your left leads 
to the king's apartments as follow: after you enter a ſmall ſquare of 
five feet and a half, by five and a half ; {till on your left you enter 
another door, directly before which, at ten feet diſtance, you 


enter another door to the king's hot bath: : the dreſſing room is 
fifteen feet, by five and a half ; this room was divided in the length 


ways, where are three doors, the firſt fronting t the entering door 
of the long dreſſing room, all narrow and low, the better to keep 


In the heat: thoſe rooms which held the furnace and hot water, 
being half the length of the dreſſing room, and the bagnio the 
other half, which has a ſmall low door into the room where the 
furnace was lighted : the bagnio has a cupola, with holes through 
the top to let the ſteams through: returning out of the dreſſing 
room, and on your left, under an arch of ſeventeen feet and a. 
half broad, you enter a room of ten feet each way: under this 
room, which is coved, is a ſquare reſervoir of the ſame dimen- 
ſions, which was always kept full of water: on the left of this | 


room 
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room is the entrance into the king's apartments, which is ten feet 
ſquare, with a handſome cupola on the top; this room was the 
- moſque, and fronting is an arch of the fame dimenſions as the 
former, through which is a room with a window that fronts the 
moſque, and on the fourth part of the ſquare is a porch that leads 
into the king and queen s dreſſing room, which is twenty-four 
feet and a half, by nine feet, and is coved: at the end of the 
above room, and in the ſame line with the moſque, is the bed 
chamber coved, fr 'onting the door, and at the end of the dreſſing 
room a window gives light to both the apartments, as does the 
former, the moſque, &c. there is no communication between the 
bed chamber and 9 but "_— oy Free room and 
dreſſing room. 

The door fronting the landing place of the ſtairs lis upon 1 
battlement, which has turrets and loop holes: this rampart com- 
mands the terraſs walk, likewiſe the court- yard where the guards 
were kept, and the three caſtles under it, alſo the front of the 
ſouth-eaſt face of the ſcarp wall of the upper caſtle, and the ſally 
port already mentioned: this terraſs rampart ſlopes from the pa- 
rapet to the upper tower, in order to collect the rains, which 
run through an earthen pipe of ſix inches diameter into the reſer- 
voir, under the ſquare room that joins to the moſque and the 
dreſſing room already mentioned: the north-weſt part of this ram- 
part flanks the north-eaſt wall of the under caſtle: returning 
back to the ſtairs, you ſtill aſcend round the newel on four land- 
ing places, after which you arrive on the upper terraſs, and on 
the top of the tower: at five feet diſtance from the top of theſe 
ſtairs is an earthen pipe of the ſame dimenſions as that below; 
this pipe collects the rains that fall on this upper flat, it is ſet into 
the wall, and runs perpendicular down to the rampart at five feet 
diſtance from that which leads to the reſervoir. | 
This upper terraſs is thirty-nine feet high from the foundation 
on the ſouth fide, forty-nine on the eaſt, twenty-ſeven on the 


north, 
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north, and forty on the weſt :: on this terraſs is a rampart parapet 


and loop holes. There are two Mooriſh inſcriptions, one on the 
battlement near the moſque, and the other at the entrance of the 


upper caſtle, which inſcriptions being very much defaced, and in 


old Arabic characters, 'few Moors could read them: and to ſay 
true, not any, until I took the following method: an Algerine 
Moor being confined in the upper caſtle, I waited on him to get 
a tranſlation of thoſe inſcriptions, which he not only read but 
likewiſe wrote in Spaniſh: pleaſed with this ſucceſs, I returned 
to Mr. Benedic (a very ſenſible Jew) acquainting him of my ſuc- 
ceſs in part, not taking any notice of my having them in writing: 
upon which the above gentleman introduced me to a learned young 
Moor belonging to Tangiers (a ſon of the late baſha Hamet) who 


held the priſoner in great contempt in regard to his knowledge: 
he went with me and the Jew up to the caſtle, read and wrote the 


inſcriptions before the impriſoned Moor was ſent for, then I ſhewed 
the firſt copy, which agreed with young Hamet's in every point 
except the king's name: the priſoner inſiſted that Bene-has-fin 
was the king's name, and Hamet Ebn Al Hejaj, who, by dint of 


argument, prevailed, The inſcriptions copied from the caſtle are 


as follow : beginning from your right hand, This inſcription is 
upon the outſide of the battlement of the upper tower: 


This 
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This long inſcription i is over the gate at the entrance of the 


upper caſtle. 


The under Arabic inſcriptions were back written by Hamet 


on the ſpot: 3 
The Upper Caſtle t 
. | 


len Pay AS „ FF 
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The above Arabic is pronounced by the Moors : as Sun: 5 
<« El Neſru Vel Temyedo Vel Fetch el Mubin ly mulana, Aby 


te Abdilahy, amir el Muſelmin Mulana Aby Al Hajaj Ebn Yuſef 


« Amir el Muſelmin Ebn mulana Aby Al Walid. naſaru alah.“ 


_ This is on the upper caſtle, and in Engliſh is: * Proſperity 
ee and peace to our ſovereign, and ſlave of God, king of the 
« Moors, our ſovereign Aby Al Hajaj, fon of Joſeph king of the 


e Moors, ſon of. our ſovereign * Al Walid, whom God 42 
me 


That on the upper tower, as "as: « [ilah el 4 Kats el 


40 Afiya. Lilah el Boqui yatu el 8 El Boquiatu, Lilah 
«Hef Afiyatu el — os 
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In Engliſh ; *© To the God hat pacifies, and of peace, and to 
4 laſts for ever? -, œ ¾ | 

Jo the God thas pacifcs, and f nur. ui de c 
40 laſts for ever.. . 

This hill of Gibraltar, 1 fin: has: felt * deks of 
earthquakes, which formerly were terrible both in Spain and Por- 
tugal, becauſe there are many large ſlices of rocks Conrad: round. 

this peninſula; and the parts, from ' whence: they were ſevered, : 
are eaſily to be diſcovered, as that large rock in the upper lines, 
which has fell in ſuch a manner, as the outward part which 
joined to the hill (and broken off in a concave: form) lies to the 
earth; and under it are rows of ſeats, circular, one Ever: NE 
other, in form of an amphitheatre ;, and on the uppermoſt (hewn: 
into the rock) is a ſmall magazine for powder. eee 
ſince a ſmall ſhock was felt in the nigit; but nothing in compa- 
| riſon to what was. felt on the firſt of laſt November onetliouſand! - 
ſeven hundred and: fifty-fiye; but before we mention that; we 
will juſt take notice of thoſe which happened in ages paſt; and 
firſt, thoſe iſlands: oppoſite to Tarifa, mentioned in the former 
part of this hiſtory, in all probability were ſunk by an earthqu = 
at the ſame time when the greateſt part of the iſle ve nde. 
loſt, and the iſle at the mouth of the river Betis: likewiſe t 
town which is to be ſeen at this preſent time on the deln 
„ and near to Tarifa; and perhaps the Pearl rock, (which at 
50 tides has but twelve feet water over it) as in the plan; was 
once an iſland, and ſunk with thoſe abo ye. 

In the three hundred and ninety-eighth year alter the pulling 
of Rome, the earthquakes were ſo violent, that many cities on 
the Mediterranean ſea were ruined, and in the five hundred and 
ſeventh of Rome angther part of the iſſe of Cadiz was broken off 
and funk in the ſea. In the five hundred and thirty- ſixth of Rome, 
were earthquakes in Spain. In the year of our Lord ee 
one hundred and ſixty- nine, there was an earthquake at Toledo: 'P 
ane n Herred one men and tyx was! 


pay 


ſtands as a bank to bear off tlie ſwelling waves of the ſea: now 
letime:aſk} what mighty bank is this iſle now? and what waves 
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Oy eee happened at Liſbon TE thou: 
ſand three hundred and forty-five, Im one thouſand five hundred” 


and ſeventy: was æ great one. In one thouſand five hundred and 
four a great earthquake in Andaluſia. In one thouſand ſix hun- 
deed and fourteen was another; and one in one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and thirty eight. 80 ſays the Spaniſh hiſtorian Einer 
The Portugal hiſtorian ſays, that a dreadful one happened when 
Ceæſar departed Spain tlie firſt time. And in one thouſand five E 
hundred and thirtytone a great one at Liſbon- 

The reaſon of my mentioning the above eartliquales, is to a 
the readen, that what-has lately happened, is by no means ſif Ingu- 
lar to this part of the world (I mean Spain) no nor near ſo vio- 
lent as that of Cales, which, before the ſhock, was many league 
in circumference; __ 

If this iſle of Cales was once ſo. large, we may veiiture to ſay, 5 
that the ſhock muſt have bee more violefſt Tha fi this of one thou- 
ſand-ſeverhundred/and- fifty-five; and, as already hinted, took 
with it thoſe iſſes of Aphrodliſia, &c. and what further confirms | 
me in this opinion, 1s, the original name of Cadiz, in Latin Ga- 
des which name was given to Cadiz, from a Carthaginian word, 
ſignifying a fence; (as does the Hebrew word Gheder) becauſe it | 


* 


—— 


can ĩt keep off the coaſt of Spain, when diminiſhed to twelve 
leagues and two miles in circumference? and when the wind blows | 


hard at the weſterly points, even the bay of Cadiz is not ſafe: and | 


that earthquakes have been common over the Whole globe, is too 
well iatteſted/-to meet with a denial; therefore it would be need- 


leſg:in me Was Ito infert them; "only theſe two obſervations * | 


wil make); 8 


F irſt, That bel ſtrangs commotions' in the bowels of the Fe 


bo * 


or en to Fan all were ah days" fon K wen 
wh eggs! in Joſephus: : the firſt happened near Mizpeh (that is 
Ggg 2 to 
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to ſay conſpicuous) in the days of Samuel, where tlie Hebrews 
were delivered from the hands of the Philiſtines: the ſecond, in 
the reign of Uzziah: and the third, in the days of Herod. 
Secondly, That moſt ear thquakes produeed the ſame effefts on 
the waters, as what this laſt has done, which ſeems to puzzle 
many people. i in England at preſent. This earthquake, perceived 
at Gibraltar, was in the forenoon on the firſt of November one: 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- five, it began with a trembling 
which laſted half a minute, then a violent ſhock, and went off 
gradually as it began; the ſea roſe every fifteen minutes ſix feet 
eight inches, and fell ſo- low that boats and all- the ſmall craft near 
the ſhore were left aground, as were numbers of ſmall fiſh; and- 
on the third, fourth, and fifth of the ſaid month, ſmall ſhocks 
were felt: but the moſt direful effects of this earthquake were at 
Liſbon, which city it has entirely demoliſhed :. however we muſt 
not conclude, becauſe Liſbon is deſtroyed, that it was the greateſt 
that ever was ; no, for that already mentioned muſt have been 
infinitely greater, as many more, that not only, ſhook. towers 
down, but entirely ſwallowed them up ( 1). F 
1 ſhall mention one, which happened. i in one . Kie 3 | 
dred and thirty-nine, on the twentyrſixth of June, which won- 
derful one was in the iſland. of Tercera, and particularly that of 
St. Michael the chief of them, which threw. up, in the midſt - of 
the ſea, an iſland a league and a. half in length, and ſixty fathom 
in height, there being a hundred and fifty fathoms water in that 
place: above a hundred cart loads of fiſh were caſt upon the 
ſhore, ſo that the perpendicular height of this new. iſle muſt; be 
twelve hundred and ſixty feet. Alſo that mentioned in Mr. 
Smollett's Hiſtory of England (2), wherein he acquaints us from 
Camden, that on the ſeventh day of F ebruary, at fix o'clock in 
the evening, Marcley-hill, in the neighbourhood. of Hereford, 
was moved from the Place where it ſtood, and continued 1 in mo- 


(1) Vid. lib. VI „„ 133. 5 bid in. c. ii. p. 250. Lib. xy. c. Vii. 
p. 406. (2) Vol. III. p. 48. | = 
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tion fron diy till Monday, when it reſted ; it cid along 
the trees, hedges, and ſheep, that grew) and fed upon its ſurface, 
overturned Kynaſton chapel, which ſtood 1 in its way, left an open-. 
ing where it ſtood, forty feet in depth, and eight ells in length, : 
and formed a large hill, twelve fathom high, in the place where 
it reſted. Likewiſe thoſe in Jamaica 1 in one thouſand ſix hundred 
and eighty-ſeven and one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-two. 
And at Newberry in New-England in September one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-eight, where the earth opened 200" 40 
threw up many cart loads of fine ſand, and aſhes mixed wits 2 
ſulphur (3): and more I could mention were it neceſſary, _ 

In blowing of rocks, the miners have found petrified hens 
eggs; and as I have been credibly informed, that in the heart of 
a large piece of rock (4), blown from the lower lines, was a toad 
of fix inches in diameter, and in blowing a room for a caſemate 
in the upper lines, they found' the ſkeleton of a man, in the 
ſolid rock; but the unexperienced miner blew it to pieces. 

I took two pieces of bones, belonging to the arm, with the 
marrow petrified i in them: this ſkeleton could have been chiſſeled 
out with care, and might be juſtly eſteemed a great curioſity : 
now, whether this body. was an antediluvian, or whether it might 
not have been a Moor, is too difficult a taſk for me to decide: 
if a Moor, it is extremely odd that they ſhould have buried him 
vhere they never had any works, and on the ſlope of the hill, 
where the body was liable to be waſhed away in the winter's. 
rain: however, if it was ſo, I think nothing of the petrifaction, 
becauſe this hill has a great inclination that way, as thoſe caves - 
already mentioned, alſo the ſands on the back of the hill; and 
the ſhingle on the bay ſide, beyond the Spaniſh lines, of which 

F ſhells and ſand, part of my houſe. was built; and if a 


: "ty Vid. Philo. Tranf. for the Months of May and june 1729, No. 409, | 
p. 125. (4) Vid. the ou of the Mooriſh caſtle marked on the rock No. + 


Moor 


1 Luco, in that part where. the water tum 


Muſeum Kircherianum i in Rome, What the whole body is tees 
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Moor, it might have been interred a, thouſand, years, ſince ; times 
ſufficient to have. petrified à i de ſkeletons, where there is 
an inclination that way; for I find, that in the lake, di, pie di 
ables down, the, precipice 
into t he river Nera, , 798, T9, perceive that the upper edge of the, 
bank has grown continually, inſomuch, that ſome have boned: 
that this increaſe and growth, of the ſtane has, in length of time, 
cloſed up up the mouth of the valley, and turned it into a lake, 
Below Baſilicata, not far from the river Silari, on that ſide 
where the water flows from & ſome | high rocks towards, J the eaſt, 
there are daily ſeen to grow large, pieces of hanging ſtone of ſuch, 


a magnitude,” that any of | them would | be 4 load for ſeyeral 


* An 
carts. . 
In Pozzuolo 0 5) there Is a dot that hardens Into, ſtone, if 
u on th the ſhore f from Oropus 


to Al every thing that” 15 alle by the fea, 'is petrified, .&c. 
However, we muſt not ſay the above 1 0 petrified, body, was, 


that of a Moor, but attribute it to an | antediluvian ; becauſe the 


* 


ſite of the place, ald the nature of the materials, Ty 0h pk... 


i 


matble in be boch with the Bill, ill { remain 1 ſame, litua» - 
tion and form, as Pokiponius due ha „ bebe ed, © Cal Ipe, and | 


7 2 YAY EE | At4 


in Which time itſelf has not Bren able to make the leaſt alteration, "YE 


Beſides; there were two other petrified "human, bodi dies found... in 


Finn. q 


blowißtg the rocks near the old mls, as 1 was credibly infarmed. 4 


17 


by a'thrious gentleman who had refided 1 many years in this garri- 
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405 before the general relief it in one th ouſand ſeven hundred. and 
forty-nine. That human bodies etrified baye been often fun 
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is no ſecret to the literary” world, an one is to be ſeen in the 


to ſtone 6). Park Aicher ee ron e 
( 3 Vid Loon, Battiſta Albert an It, e. i 5. We! +: (0) Kel, is : 
Travels, Vid, Rome, 5 «6 
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